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“ The disguised magician passed the window, crying, ‘ Old lamps exchanged for New.’ ” — 
ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. 


“So your February number is to be a Washington number? ” 

*‘ Yes, in good measure. We have these curious original letters to 
publish, and new studies more than we can publish, by civilians and 
by soldiers, of his life and of his times.” 

** Do you suppose it is true that the people of a century after know 
a man better than his own time knows him?” 

“Yesand no. In the case of a man like Washington, where every 
word and anecdote is preserved somewhere, and gradually finds the 
light, I have no doubt that most of us might know him better than 
most of his contemporaries. On the other hand, of course some of 
them, people of his staff or his own family, — Mrs. Washington, Ham- 
ilton, possibly even Lafayette, knew him better than we can.” 

“ We might know him better, you say; we might do and know a 
good many things. I doubt whether most of us do know him at all. 
I went into a highly-praised grammar school one day, and asked them 
who fought the battles of Brandywine, of Germantown, of Mon- 
mouth, and of Saratoga. Very few of them knew, and very few cared. 
They laughed at the word Brandywine, because it sounded funny 
to them. They had not many of them even heard of it before.” 

“T cannot wonder at that, when I find the Riverside proof- 
readers passing ‘ the Battle of Bunker’s Kill,’ in Greene’s Life, while 
Bunker Hill Monument was in sight from their east windows. The 
compositor could never have heard of the battle.” 

“ Have I told you my story, of my asking the old black major- 
domo at Fort Monroe, who had been there man and boy for fifty 
years or more, about Washington? I showed him Washington’s pic- 
ture on a piece of currency I gave him, and I asked him whether he 
ever saw any one in Virginia who had seen Gen. Washington. ‘I 
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don’t remember him at all, sar,’ said he ; ‘ was he in the regular ser- 
vice, or the volunteers?’ ”’ 

**That’s good for old Virginia and her first citizen. But you 
would not fare much better in Massachusetts. Here were a good 
many stanch Massachusetts men, a good deal aggrieved in 1775 
because Gen. Artemas Ward, the commander-in-chief of the New- 
England army, was made to act as second to this same George Wash- 
ington. He was aggrieved, and resigned his commission. And now 
his name is the name chosen for the type of absurdity, to be given to 
a travelling show-man ; and because Mr. Browne chose to spell it with 
au in the last syllable, most respectable men, who spell it as the Bible 
spells it, cannot get the newspapers to call them Artemas. I might 
ask a hundred New-Englanders who Artemas Ward was, and ninety- 
nine would tell me he was an exhibiter of wax-work who spelt his 
name with au. Yet Artemas Ward commanded the army of New 
England when it besieged King George’s army, and under his orders 
was fought the battle of Bunker Hill, or Bunker Kill.” 

“ They say that Mr. Carlyle once asked an American visitor if we 
could not ‘take Washington down a little.’ He thought we had 
made too much of him.” 

“ Or he wanted to take the visitor down, very likely ; which, con- 
sidering the general type of the genus visitor, or interviewer as our 
more classical English says, is not wonderful.” 

**T do not know who the visitor was. But it is clear enough, from 
the volumes of eulogies when Washington died, and the century 
came in, that the people of that generation had made up their 
minds to have a demigod, and to call him Washington.” 

** Here is the ‘ poet’ Richards, for instance, from whom we print 
these verses, who says in one of his many eulogies at Portsmouth, 
that Washington never smiled for the seven years of the war.” 

** IT found the same thing in Ramsey’s book, in South Carolina.” 

“T believe it is well proved that he swore on some occasions.” 

* T say nothing as to that, not being prepared to cast stones. But 
I can tell you of one good laugh, just at the time of ‘ Hostibus primo 
FSugatis.’ Our friend Mrs. Allen told me the story. 

“When Washington entered Boston, by what has been in conse- 
quence Washington Street ever since, he took up his quartersin what 
was then the court ‘ boarding-house,’ at the head of what we call 
State Street. It was kept by Mrs. Edwards. Mrs. Edwards’s grand- 
daughter was a little girl, whom he would catch up, take on his knee, 
and talk to. One day he.asked her which soldiers she liked best, the 
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red-coats or the blue-coats. The child was frank enough to say she 
liked the red-coats best. ‘Ah, my dear,’ said he laughing, ‘ but they 
don’t fight. The ragged fellows are the boys for fighting.’ Mrs. 
Allen has that story from ‘ther grandmother who was the child. The 
laughing is essential to the anecdote.” 

‘“‘ Then there is the story of Trenton, where Mr. Irving detects a smile 
as the General cross-questions the Hessian officer, who was his prisoner.” 

‘“‘He must have laughed at Princeton. When they saw some 
cavalry broken and hurrying across country, Washington said to 
the gentlemen round him, ‘ A regular Virginia fox-hunt, gentlemen.’ 
You do not suppose he said that as if he were at a funeral.” 

“I confess,” said Mr. Haliburton pensively, “that if he had refused 
to laugh at most of the jokes of those times, I should have said it 
was one indication more, that he was far in advance of his times.” 

“ The truth is, as you said just now, that these old eulogists wanted 
to lift him above humanity. I should like to have them read this 
letter, which is much more entertaining than the despatches which 
you gentlemen regard as the whole material of history.” 

And Mrs. Carter read from the Washington MSS., — 

**¢ Dear Sir, — My plates and dishes, once of tin, now little better 
than rusty iron, are rather too much worn for delicate stomachs in 
fixed and peaceable quarters, though they may yet serve in the busy 
and active movements of the campaign.’ ”? 

*‘ Please observe the double epithet of the prayer-book English, 
‘fixed and peaceable,’ * busy and active.’ ” 

** Double fiddlestick ! observe that he wants some queen’s china.” 

Mrs. Carter continued, — 

** * Not less I conceive than what follows of each article will do : — 

2 large tureens; 3 dozen dishes, sized; 8 dozen shallow plates; 
3 dozen soup ditto; 8 table drinking mugs; 8 ditto salts, and some 
pickle plates ; the whole to be very carefully packed. I also desire 
that you will send me six tolerably genteel, but not expensive 
candlesticks, and three pairs of snuffers to them. I wish for as 
much fur as will edge a coat, waistcoat, and breeches; and that it 
may be sent to me as soon as possible. Let this be accompanied by 
two pounds of starch.’ ” 

“ They all seem to have used a good deal of starch, for one purpose 
or another. What is this about his hat?” 

“+I must request you to get me a good hat. If my old hatter 
Parish is furnished with materials, I would prefer one of his, as those 
already had from him have proved good, and he knows the size of my 
head.’ That was prudent. It is far better to have a hat the size of 

1 From Middlebrook to John Mitchell, Feb. 17, 1779, 
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your head if youcan. ‘I do not wish by any means to be in the 
extreme of the fashion, either in the size, or manner of cocking it.’ ” 

* Ladies all, let me urge the example of the Father of his country 
on you in that regard. Avoid, if you would be true daughters of 
America, the extreme of the fashion in your hats, either in the size, 
or in the manner of cocking them. But what is this —‘ Lottery 
tickets — lottery tickets to the credit of a demigod?’” . 

And Mrs. Carter read on from the same letter, — 

** Please to examine if any of the enclosed tickets have come up 
prizes, and if any thing is to be made of them be so obliging as to 
do it for me. My compliments to Mrs. Mitchell. 

‘IT am, dear sir, &c., Gero. WaAsHINGTON.’ 

“« Why did no one ever tell me,” said she, “ that the Father of my 
country bought lottery tickets? I bought one myself the year I left 
school; and though I beg you to believe I disapprove the lapse of a 
hero, I now understand that he is of my blood and I of his.” 

** Read the Braddock letters, and you will find he was hunting up 
a German servant for his mother while he was on Braddock’s staff. 
Does not that convince you that he was a man and a brother?” 

** Did the queen’s ware get up safely ?”’ 

« As far as appears, it never got there at all. Mr. John Mitchell 
wrote from Philadelphia, that there was no queen’s ware to be got 
there. So Washington had to write down to Greene about it. Greene, 
you know, was quartermaster-general. He said Lady Stirling said 
she was sure there was queen’s ware at Brunswick, and perhaps he 
could get some there.”’ 

“Poor Pater Patria! he could not get his pickle plates in the city 
that declared the independence of his country.” 

‘Nor his table-cloths, either. Hear this: ‘ Early last fall I 
wrote to Mr. Mitchell for one dozen table-cloths, and while we lay 
at Fredericksburg received seven (three at one time and four at 
another.) About a fortnight ago, by letter, I inquired why the 
others were not sent, and received the following answer. “I sent 
eleven table-cloths at different times. They went by three several 
persons. Gen. Greene had some each time, and it was particularly 
noted to the quartermaster at the quartermaster-general’s store 
in camp.” I shall be much obliged to you to cause inquiry to be 
made at your stores, what was done with the fourI miss.’! This 
was to Greene himself. He must not have our table-cloths.” 

* Dear Mr. Ingham,” said Fausta Carter, “‘ you quite convert me. 
I never believed you before when you said that nine-tenths of the 
interest of history was in the original documents.” . 


1 Washington to Greene, March 8, 1779. 
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UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 


HIsToRICAL scepticism, as it takes 
its rounds, tries its hand on Wash- 
ington, of course, as on all the other 
heroes who have been worth memory 
or criticism. We have not yet come 
so far as the time which Mr. ‘Theodore 
Parker suggests, in his amusing and 
instructive article on Strauss, when 
people shall say there was no such 
man. But we have long since reached 
the point when people began to in- 
quire whether this man were such a 
man as the opinion of his time, and 
of the first generation after, supposed 
him. 

“You have set him pretty high,” 
said Mr. Carlyle in conversation. 
“Can’t you take him down a little?” 

The process of taking him down 
has been attempted from a good many 
quarters. ‘No people have joined in 
it perhaps more readily, though in 
many cases unconsciously, than the 
biographers of the men by whom he 
was surrounded. 

We have been told on one side 
that somebody else wrote his des- 
patches, and that he could not write 
them himself. Then it is frequently 
hinted that other people planned his 
battles ; so that of the scanty list of 
his successes most have been credited 
to somebody” else, sooner or later, 
though nobody seems eager to take 
the credit of his reverses. Just now 
there has been an effort made in 
another direction, to show that he had 
not the claim to purity of morals 
which the older school of critics gen- 
erally granted. 

If we combined together all such 
criticism of the last forty years, it 
would present Washington as rather 
a dull, well-meaning Virginia planter, 
to whom one set of men gave great 


military renown, for whom another 
set of men wrote the despatches and 
state papers which have been thought 
more remarkable than his exploits, 
and to whom an ignorant country 
gave, because of its ignorance, its 
rapturous love and esteem. There 
needs but one step more to relegate 
Washington to the mysterious world 
of Homer or of Odin. 

Against this drift of rather com- 
monplace scepticism, the few people 
who have taken any pains to acquaint 
themselves either with Washington’s 
life or his writings, stand absolutely 
firm. Mr. Sparks, Mr. Everett, Mr. 
Irving, and Mr. Bancroft lose no 
chance for expressing, not simply 
rapturous love, but their solid convic- 
tion that here was a first-rate man. 
They place him where they would 
place few other men. They consider 
him remarkable in mental ability, of 
remarkable moral force, as swaying 
with a remarkable power the men 
with whom he had to do, and thus as 
deserving, what everybody grants he 
had, a remarkable place in history. 
So stoutly does Mr. Bancroft main- 
tain this ground,—the only living 
representative of these four, — that 
the lesser critics find fault with his 
history on the ground that it is writ- 
ten simply to make the reputation of 
Washington and of Franklin. 

Now, the truth is, that all the ques- 
tions raised in such criticism may be 
substantially answered by any one 
who wants to answer them, in the 
careful criticism of Washington’s own 
letters while they are still in exist- 
ence. It is easy enough now to see 
whether he could write a despatch or 
not, when he had nobody at hand to 
help him. It is easy enough to see 
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whether he were substantially the 
same man at three and twenty as he 
was at five and forty. And when one 
finds that in 1755 the people of Vir- 
ginia were as enthusiastic about him 
as the people of the country were 
five and twenty years after, one be- 
lieves that in both cases there were 
probably the same grounds for enthu- 
siasm. 

When, again, one finds in those boy- 
despatches the same habit of thought, 
the same solid address to the business 
in ‘hand, the same certainty that a 
clear statement of the necessity is 
the first step towards meeting the 
exigency, as one finds in the des- 
patches of the heavily-worked com- 
mander-in-chief a generation after; 
when one finds this, he believes that 
the boy, after he became a man, dic- 
tated the despatch or inspired the 
Reed or the Hamilton who drew it. 

We acknowledge some surprise 
that such a comparison of Washing- 
ton’s early and later work has not 
called into print before now a large 
number of his papers which have 
never been published. There are in 
existence three considerable collec- 
tions of Washington’s letters in manu- 
script, from which the historians have 
selected such information as they 
needed, but which have never been 
printed in full. Indeed, only short 


passages from them have ever been — 


in print at all. These are, first, his 
original letter-books, of which Mr. 
Sparks’s copies are preserved in the 
most admirable manner by Mrs. 
Sparks, in that priceless collection of 
the materials for our history which 
she has placed in the Library of Har- 
vard College. The second is a col- 
lection of letters, mostly on agricul- 
ture, and similar economical subjects, 
recently presented by Mr. J. Carson 
Brevoort, of the Long Island His- 
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torical Society,of which he is Presi- 
dent. The third, which is a smaller 
collection than either of these, is that 
of the Massachusetts Historical Socie- 
ty. This consists mostly of Wash- 
ington’s letters and despatches to 
Maj.-Gen. Heath, but it also in- 
cludes other papers of his which from 
various sources have fallen into the 
Society’s hands. There are of course 
many other letters of Washington 
which are not included in either of 
these collections. But, on a rough 
estimate, we should say that these 
papers alone would make six volumes 
of the size of the volumes of Sparks’s 
Washington. 

We have supposed ‘that we should 
best illustrate the general similarity 
of the early and of the late des- 
patches, if we published together, 
from the letter-book, all the des- 
patches relating to the campaign in 
which Braddock was defeated, which 
have not been printed by Mr. Sparks. 

The history of that disastrous cam- 
paign has been admirably written 
once and again, but new documents 
are constantly appearing for its illus- 
tration. Mr. Shea’s charming little 
collection of French documents, pub- 
lished with an admirable monograph 
by himself in the French language, 
certainly throws new light upon the 
whole history. It is a curiously com- - 
plete little story, bringing forward 
on one smaller canvas Washington, 
Gage, Franklin, Keppel, in their 
young life; and perhaps it may be said 
that it showed them all about as dis- 
tinctly as the larger picture of history 
has done. This ought to be said to 
Braddock’s credit, when he is blamed 
for his failure to comprehend the 
country in which he was, that the 
two Americans whom he did appre- 
ciate, whose advice he took within 
certain limits, and of whom he spoke 
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in very high terms, were George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 
Whatever history has done for Brad- 
dock in other regards, she has certain- 
ly confirmed his judgment there. 


BRADDOCK’S CAMPAIGN. 


Gen. Braddock had landed on 
the twentieth of February at Hamp- 
ton, having sent Sir John St. Clair 
before him as his quarter-master- 
general. Washington was at Mount 
Vernon, dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment he had received from the royal 
governors after the campaign of the 
last year, and holding no commission 
of any sort in the army. 

The transports which carried a 
thousand men and a train of artillery 
passed him, as he was chafing in his 
retirement, up to Alexandria. Once 
and again he visited Alexandria him- 
self, as the army was preparing for 
the campaign ; and having intimated 
his wish to join the expedition as a 
volunteer, he received a cordial let- 
ter from Capt. Robert Orme, one of 
Braddock’s aids, inviting Washing- 
ton to join Braddock’s staff, at the 
General’s order. This invitation he 
cordially accepted. 

At this period Gov. Dinwiddie of 
Virginia, Gov. Shirley of Massachu- 
setts, Gov. Delancy of New York, 
Gov. Sharpe of Maryland, and Gov. 
Morris of Pennsylvania, were at Al- 
exandria for conference with Brad- 
dock. 

The famous Keppel, then a commo- 
dore, commander of the British fleet, 
was there also. Washington was 
presented to all these gentlemen ; and 
Mr. Irving says that Shirley struck 
him as the model of a gentleman and 
a statesman. As one more illustra- 
tion of forgotten reputations, it may 
be said that Shirley was at that time 
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in high favor with all Young 
America.! 

To this period belongs the follow- 
ing letter, which explains itself. It 
will be understood with regard to all 
the letters which we print in this ar- 
ticle, that they have not been printed 
by Mr. Sparks or any of the other 


collectors. 


To the Hon. William Bird, Esq.,* 

Westover. 

Mount VERNON, April 20, 1755. 

Dear Srr,—I am sorry that it 
was not in my power to wait upon 
you at Westover last Christmas. I 
enjoyed much satisfaction in the 
thought of doing it, when an unex- 
pected accident put it entirely out of 
my power to comply, either with my 
promise or inclination, both of which 
prompted me to make the visit. 

I am now preparing for, and shall 
in a few days set off to serve in, the 
ensuing campaign, —with different 
views, however, from those I had be- 
fore; for here if I can gain any 
credit, or if I am entitled to the least 
countenance and esteem, it must be 
from serving my country without fee 


1 Neptune and Mars in council sate 
To humble France’s pride, 
Whose vain, unbridled insolence 
All other powers defied. 


The gods, having sat in deep debate 
Upon the puzzling theme, 

Broke up perplexed, and both agreed 
Shirley should form the scheme. 


Shirley, with Britain’s glory fired, 
Heaven’s favorite smile implored, 
“ Let Louisburg return,” he said, 
“‘ Unto its ancient lord.” 


These stanzas, with five more like them, may 
be found in The Boston News Letter for Dec. 12, 
1745. 

2 Probably the son of William Byrd, the au- 
thor of The Westover Manuscript [Petersburg, 
1841], who died 1744. The beautiful estate at 
Westover, on the James River, in the shire of 
Charles City, will be well remembered by all 
travellers. The Marquis de Chastellux, who was 
there in 1782, is enthusiastic in praise of its mag- 
nificence, its beauty and its society. 
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or reward; for, I can truly say, I 
have no expectation of either. To 
merit its esteem, and the good 
wishes of my friends, is the sum 
of my ambition ; having no prospect 
of obtaining a commission, being 
well assured it is not in Gen. 
Braddock’s power to give such an one 
as I would accept of: the command 
of a company is the highest commis- 
sion vested in his gift. He was so 
obliging as to desire my company 
this campaign; has honored me with 
particular marks of his esteem, and 
kindly invited me into his family, a 
circumstance which will ease me of 
expenses that must otherwise have 


accrued in furnishing stores, camp- , 


equipage, &c. Whereas the cost will 
now be easy (comparatively speak- 
ing), as baggage, horses, tents, and 
some other necessaries, will consti- 
tute the whole of the charge. 

Yet to have a family just settling, 
and in the confusion * 
think me worthy of their inquiries, 
I am, my dear sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

GrorGE WASHINGTON. 


Braddock set out from Alexan- 
dria, which was still called Bell Haven 
in conversation, on the 20th of 
April. Washington remained behind 
a few days, arranging his affairs; and 
we get a glimpse of him, as he was 
following Braddock to Fredericktown, 
in the following letter, written to 
Mrs. Fairfax. We believe Bullskin? 
may have some reference to the now 
famous Bull Run, in its immediate 
vicinity. But of this the Virginia 
historians must inform us, as well as 
on the relationship of Miss Dent to 


Mrs. Gen. Grant. 


1 A gap in the letter-book. 


2 An estate left him by his brother, Lawrence 
Washington. 


\ 
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To Mrs. Fairfax, Belvoir. 
BULLSKIN, April 30, 1755. 

Dear Mapam,—In order to en- 
gage your correspondence, I think it 
is incumbent on me to deserve it; 
which I will endeavor to do, by em- 
bracing the earliest and every oppor- 
tunity of writing to you. 

It will be needless to dwell on the 
pleasure that a correspondence of 
this kind would afford me: let it suf- 
fice to say, a correspondence with 
my friends is the greatest satisfac- 
tion I expect to enjoy in the course 
of the campaign; and that from 
none shall I derive such satisfaction 
as from yours, for to you I stand 
indebted for many obligations. 

If an old proverb wil) apply to my 
case, I shall close with success; for 
no man could have made a worse be- 
ginning than I have done. Out of 
four horses which I brought from 
home, one I have killed outright, and 
the other three are rendered unfit for 
use; so that I have been detained 
here three days already, and how 
much longer I may continue to be 
so, time can only discover. 

I must beg my compliments to 
Mrs. Fairfax, Miss Dent; and others 
that think’ me worthy of their in- 
quiries. I am, madam, your most 
obedient servant, 

GrorGE WASHINGTON. 


It is of course impossible to say to 
which Mrs. Fairfax this letter is ad- 
dressed ; but we suppose it to be Mrs. 
George William Fairfax, the daugh- 
ter of Col. Carey of Hampton. It is 
her sister of whom Mr. Irving says 
that her charms seemed to have 
caused a slight fluttering in Washing- 
ton’s bosom at a time when he was 
suffering from the sorrows of his pas- 
sion ‘for the unknown “lowland 
beauty.” Mr. Irving’s conjecture is, 
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that the lowland beauty was Miss 
Grimes of Westmoreland, mother, as 
he says, of “Lighthorse Harry Lee.” 
Washington joined Braddock at Fred- 
ericktown (the Fredericktown of Bar- 
bara Freitchie) ; and here, on the 10th 
of May, he was proclaimed one of the 
general’s aids officially. At Freder- 
icktown there was long delay for pro- 
visions and wagons, and it was here 
that Franklin met Braddock and won 
his favor. We have been fortunate 
enough to rescue from a contemporary 
pamphlet which is, we suppose, unique, 
a description of the impression which 
Franklin and his companions made 
on an ignorant soldier in the English 
army. 

The passage has escaped the notice 
of Franklin’s biographers. The curi- 
ous pamphlet from which it was taken 
was bought by Mr. Rich for Harvard 
College in 1841. It consists of five 
letters, from which we copy these pas- 
sages from the last. 
in 1755, immediately after Braddock’s 
reverses were known. Mr. Sargent 
speaks of examining it after the text 
of his monograph on Braddock was re- 
peated, but he quotes from it the re- 
mark that Braddock’s cooks could 
make a ragout out of a pair of boots. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FIVE QUAKERS. 
Letter V. 


Dear Sir,—In my last I ac- 
quainted you with the joyful news 
that our general resolved not to be 
any longer put upon by the Virgin- 
ians, orders were given for our march 
back, but the day before that was 
appointed there arrived five Quakers 
decently dressed, they were pure 
plump men, on brave fat horses which, 
by the way, were the first plump 
creatures I had seen in this country. 
Then as I told you before, I believed 


It was printed 
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Virginia was peopled bg Pharaoh’s lean 
kine, but these Quakers seem to come 
from the land of Goshen, they looked 
like Christian people; they went 
directly to his Excellence, and curios- 
ity carried us all to the general 
quarters. They came with thanks 
to the general from the people of Pen- 
silvania, for the great labour he had 
gone through in advancing so far into 
the wilderness for the protection of 
his Majesty’s dutiful subjects. They 
acquainted him further, that they had 
been cutting roads to meet him with 
a number of waggons loaded with 
flour, cheese, bacon, and other pro- 
vision, tho’ this was good news I 
did but half like it, I fear’d it would 
occasion our stay, and prevent our 
marching back; besides it was omi- 
nous, your cheese and your bacon 
being the baits that draw rats to de- 
struction, and it proved but too true; 
this bait drew us into a trap, where 
happy was he that came off with the 
loss of his tail only. This evening 
we saw the road and waggons, and 
the men eat, this was a duty so long 
disused, that it was a tour of fatigue 
to the teeth. The fellows who drove 
the waggons, tho’ they would have 
made but a shabby figure amongst our 
Hampshire carters, yet here they 
looked like angels compared with the 
long, lank, yellow-faced Virginians, 
who at best are a half-starved, ragged, 
dirty set;_if by accident they can 
clear enough by their tobacco to buy 
a coat, they rather chuse a half-wore 
gaudy rag, than a substantial coarse 
cloth, or kersey; they are the very 
opposites to the Pensilvanians, who 
buy coats of cloth so strong as to last 
as long as the garments of the Israel- 
ites in their match through the des- 
ert; a coat serves a man for his life 
and yet looks fresh, but this comes 
from their never wearing them at 
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home; when out of sight they work 
half naked. ‘They are a very frugal 
people, and if they were not so would 
be as beggarly as their neighbours 
the Virginians. 


But to return to our Quakers, the’ 


Chief of them told the general that 
he fear’d greatly for the safety of the 
army ; that the woods, the further we 
went, would be the more dangerous ; 
and the French were a subtle and dar- 
ing enemy, and would not neglect any 
opportunity of surprizing us; that 
the further we went the more difficult 
it would be to supply us with provis- 
ions, and that the country was not 
worth keeping, much less conquering. 
The French not yet knowing our 
force were in terror, and if he sent 
would perhaps come into a treaty; 
that peace was a heavenly thing ; and 
as for the country in dispute it was 
misrepresented by those projectors, 
who had some private advantage ; for 
it was fit for none but Indians, the 
soil bad, far from the sea, and navi- 
gation; therefore he thought if the 
French would abandon and destroy 
their forts and we do the same, and 
leave the lands to their rightful 
owners the Indians, on condition that 
that nation should pay some furrs and 
deer skins, by way of tribute, to our 
most gracious King George, a pacifi- 
cation might be established till the 
matter was made up before his Maj- 
esty. That General Oglethorp had 
in that manner settled all differences 
with the Spaniards on the southern 
frontiers, towards Florida, and the 
Accord lasted to this day; on the other 
hand he said, that if the French re- 
fused, then the Indians, who are a 
free and warlike nation, and much too 
powerful to be despised, would proba- 
bly take our side; if we would pull 
down the French Forts, and our own 
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also, they would be the Guard of our 
colonies with very small expence to 
England. 

The General not only heard this 
proposal with pleasure, and communi- 
cated it to most of the officers, but 
doubted if he had power to execute 
it. Some of the braggadocio Virgin- 
ians, who last year ran away so stoutly, 
began to clamor against the Quakers 
and the General ; so we marched ;! on 
the General got as far as the meadows, 
where, to hasten our march, he forti- 
fied and intrenched a camp, and left 
the heavy baggage, sick men, and 
spare provision, &c., and to cover our 
communication, he left Colonel Dun- 
bar with eight hundred men. 


As early as the 14th of May, Wash- 
ington was at Fort Cumberland (our 
Cumberland); and from this place he 
writes the following letters on the 
fourteenth to his brother and to Maj. 
Carlyle : — 


FROM GEORGE TO AUGUSTINE 
WASHINGTON. 
To Colonel Augustine Washington, 

Westmoreland County. 

Fort CUMBERLAND, 14th May, 1755. 

Dear Brotuer, — I left home the 
twenty-fourth of last month, and 
overtook the General at Fredericktown 
in Maryland; from whence we pro- 
ceed by slow marches to this place, 
where, I fear, we shall remain some 
time, for want of horses and carriages 
to carry our baggage, &c., over the 
mountains; but more especially for 
want of forage, as it cannot be im- 
agined that so many horses as we 
require will be subsisted without a 
great deal. 

We hear nothing particular from 
the Ohio, except that the French are 
in hourly expectation of being joined 

1 This punctuation follows the original. 
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by a large body of Indians; but I 
fancy they will find themselves so 
warmly attacked in other places, that 
it will not be convenient for them to 
spare many. 

I am treated with freedom, not in- 
consistent with respect, by the General 
and his family. I have no doubt, 
therefore, but that I shall spend my 
time more agreeably than profitably 
during the campaign,—as I con- 
ceive a little experience will be my 
chief reward. 

Please to give my love to my sister, 
&e. 

I am, dear sir, your most affection- 
ate brother, 

Grorce WASHINGTON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON TO MAJOR 
CARLYLE. 


To Major John Carlyle, present at 

Williamsburgh. 

Fort CUMBERLAND, 14th of May, 1755. 

Str, —I overtook the General at 
Fredericktown, in Maryland, and pro- 
ceeded with him by way of Winches- 
ter to this place, which gave him a 
good opportunity to see the absurdity 
of the route, and of damning? it very 
heartily. Col. Dunbar’s regiment 
was also obliged to re-cross at Con- 
nogogee, and come down within six 
miles of Winchester to take the new 
road to Will’s Creek, which, from the 
absurdity of it, was laughable enough. 

We are to halt here till forage can 
be brought from Philadelphia, which 
I suppose will introduce the month of 
June; and then we are to proceed 
upon our tremendous undertaking of 
transporting the heavy artillery over 
the mountains, which, I believe, will 
compose the greatest difficulty of the 
campaign; for, as to any apprehen- 


1“Contemning”’ says the letter-book, but Mr. 
Irving read “ damning.” 
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sions of the enemy, I think they are 
more to be provided against than re- 
garded, as I fancy the French will 
be obliged to draw their force from 
the Ohio, to repel the attack from the 
north under the command of Gov. 
Shirley, &c., who will make three dif- 
ferent attempts immediately. 

I could wish to hear what the as- 
sembly and others have done and are 
doing, together with such other oc- 
currences as have happened since my 
departure. 

I-am in very great want of boots, 
and have desired my brother John to 
purchase a pair and send them by 
you, who I hope will contrive to get 
them to me by the first opportu- 
nity. 

I have written to my old correspond- 
ent, Mrs. Carlyle, and must beg my 
compliments to my good friend Dal- 
ton, &c. 

I am, dear sir, your most humble 
servant, 

Grorce WASHINGTON. 


The detention into June took 
place. It was at Cumberland and 
Will’s Creek that Braddock met the 
Indian chiefs and made his treaties 
with them. Washington was sent 
across the State of Virginia to Wil- 
liamsburg to bring on four thousand 
pounds for the military chest. After 
his return he wrote the following let- 
ter to his mother. It seems that the 
conveniences of slavery did not pre- 
vent her from needing German help, 
nor the exigencies of a campaign 
hinder her from calling on her son to 
help her. How curious the fortunes 
of American history! The earliest 
Winthrop papers in New England, 
like these earliest memorials of 
Washington, are lighted up by nego- 
tiations for “help” for the ladies 
who are alluded to. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON TO HIS 
MOTHER. 
To Mrs. Washington. 
NEAR FREDERICKSBURG, CAMP AT WILL’s 
CREEK, 7th June, 1755. 

Hon’p Mapam,—I was favored 
with your letter, by Mr. Dick, and 
am sorry it is not in my power to 
provide you with a Dutch servant, or 
the butter, agreeably to your desire. 
We are quite out of the part of the 
country wherein either is to be had, 
there being few or no inhabitants 
where we now lie encamped; and 
butter cannot be had here to supply 
the wants of the army. 

I am sorry it was not in my pow- 
er to call upon you as I went to or 
returned from Williamsburgh. The 
business that I went upon (viz., mon- 
ey for the army) would not suffer an 
hour’s delay. 

I hope you will spend the chief 
part of your time at Mount Vernon, 
as you have proposed to do; where, I 
am certain, every thing will be or- 
dered as much for your satisfaction 
as possible, in the situation we are in 
there. 

There is a detachment of five hun- 
dred men marched from this camp 
toward the Alleghany, —to prepare 
the roads, &c., &c. ; it is imagined the 
main body will move in about five 
days’ time. 

As nothing else remarkable occurs 
to me, I shall conclude (after begging 
my love and compliments to all 
friends), dear madam, 

Your most afi’e and dutiful son, 

GrorGE WASHINGTON. 


The army moved from the camp at 
Will's Creek on the 10th of June, 
reached the Little Meadows on the 
16th, left Washington sick at Youghio- 
geny on the 24th, and on the 4th of 
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July encamped at Thickety Run. 
From this point the army moved 
slowly, and on the 8th of July Wash- 
ington overtook them just in time for 
the massacre. Braddock had been 
a month in marching little more than 
a hundred miles. Horace Walpole, 
who in a cant phrase of the time had 
called Braddock “an Iroquois,” says 
of this march truly enough, that 
“Braddock does not march as if he 
was at all impatient to be scalped.” 
But the end had now come. 

We do not propose to reproduce the .« 
history of the battle. Mr. Shea, in 
the French monograph to which we 
have alluded, calls attention to the 
fact, which seems to be beyond con- 
troversy, that there was no ambuscade 
on the part of the French. 

Beaujeu, their commander, would 
have been glad to check Braddock’s 
advance at the crossing of the Monon- 
gahela, which the French writers call 
Malangeule. Mr. Shea says in French, 
“The hesitation of the savages (Beau- 
jeu’s allies) delayed his march so 
long, that the enemy had crossed the 
river, and passed the place which he 
had selected for his ambuscade. He 
had no choice left him but to attack 
the English in front. The English and 
American historians in general, and 
among others Irving, Everett, and 
Lossing recently, speak of this attack 
as from an ambuscade. This is an 
error. The French army, if that may 
be called an army which Washington 
calls a handful of Frenchmen, threw 
itself in open sight upon the English 
advance. Beaujeu was at the head 
of his braves, dressed as a Canadian 
chasseur, and distinguished as an offi- 
cer by his gorget. After the first dis- 
charge he divided his forces, and 
attacked the English on both flanks, 
taking care to cover himself by trees. 


The English stood firmly, and tried to 
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maintain themselves with their artil- 
lery and musketry. Beaujeu fell dead 
with the Sieur de Carqueville, his 
lieutenant. La Perade, Sieur de 
Parieux, ensign, and the Sieur de Her- 
tel, cadet, were wounded. But the car- 
bines of the French and the savages 
made a terrible slaughter in the Eng- 
lish ranks. The officers fell on all 
sides. When the savages saw that 
the enemy dared not pursue them, 
they threw themselves upon them 
tomahawk in hand. The rout then 
became general.” 

" “We have Washington’s own ac- 
count of this battle in two or three 
letters, one of which Mr. Sparks has 
printed. Another of them, of which 
he cites a part in a foot-note, is his 
letter to Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia, 
approaching as nearly as possible the 
character of an official report. As 
such, Dinwiddie published it at the 
time; and it appears in the contem- 
porary Virginian, Philadelphia, and 
Boston papers, as a letter from a Vir- 
ginian officer. Mr. Sargent, the ac- 
complished historian of Braddock’s 
Defeat, quotes from this letter as he 
found it in “The Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette,” the fine phrase, “ The Virginia 
officers and troops behaved like men 
and died like soldiers.” But he was 
not aware that in these words he was 
quoting the language of the first sol- 
dier of Virginia. Mr. Irving has the 
same letter, and used it. We copy it 
now from the original letter-book, not 
remembering to have seen the whole 
of it in print elsewhere. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON TO GOV. 
DIN WIDDIE. 


To the Hon. Robert Dinwiddie, Esq., 
Williamsburgh. 
Fort CUMBERLAND, July 18, 1755. 
Honorasxe Sir, — As I am favored 
with an opportunity, I should think 
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myself inexcusable was I to omit 
giving you some account of our late 
engagement with the French on the 
Monongahela, the ninth instant. 

We continued our march from Fort 
Cumberland to Frazer’s (which is 
within seven miles of Du Quesne) 
without meeting any extraordinary 
event, having only a straggler or two 
picked up by the French Indians. 
When we came to this place we were 
attacked (very unexpectedly) by 
about three hundred French and 
Indians. Our numbers consisted of 
about thirteen hundred well-armed 
men, chiefly regulars, who were imme- 
diately struck with such an incon- 
ceivable panic, that nothing but con- 
fusion and disobedience of orders 
prevailed among them. The officers 
in general behaved with incompara- 
ble bravery, for which they greatly 
suffered; there being near sixty 
killed and wounded, a large propor- 
tion out of the number we had. 

The Virginia companies behaved 
like men and died like soldiers ; for, 
I believe, out of three companies 
that were on the ground that day, 
scarce thirty were left alive. Capt. 
Peyroune and all his officers down 
to a corporal were killed. Capt. 
Polson had almost as hard a fate, for 
only one of his escaped. 

In short, the dastardly behavior of 
the regular troops (so called) exposed 
those who were inclined to do their 
duty to almost certain death; and at 
length, in spite of every effort to the 
contrary, [they] broke and ran as 
sheep before hounds, leaving the ar- 
tillery, ammunition, provisions, bag- 
gage, and in short every thing, a 
prey to the enemy ; and when we en- 
deavored to rally them in hopes of 
regaining the ground and what we 
had left upon it, it was with as little 
success as if we had attempted to 
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mountains, or rivulets with our feet ; 
for they would break by in despite of 
every effort that could be made to 
prevent it. 

The General was wounded in the 
shoulder and breast, of which he 
died three days after; his two aides- 
de-camp were both wounded, but are 
in a fair way of recovering. Col. 
Barton and Sir John St. Clair are 
also wounded, and I hope will get 
over it. Sir Peter Halket, with many 
other brave officers, were killed in the 
field. It is supposed that we had 
three hundred or more killed: about 
that number we brought off wounded; 
and it is conjectured (I believe with 
much truth) that two-thirds of both 
received their shot from our own cow- 
ardly regulars, who gathered them- 
selves into a body, contrary to orders, 
ten or twelve deep; would then fire 
and shoot down the men before them. 

I tremble at the consequence that 
this defeat may have upon our back 
settlers, who, I suppose, will all leave 
their habitations, unless there are prop- 
er measures taken for their security. 

Col. Dunbar, who commands at 
present, intends, as soon as his men 
are reunited at this place, to continue 
his march to Philadelphia for winter 
quarters: consequently there will be 
no men left here, unless it is the 
shattered remains of the Virginia 
troops, who are totally inadequate to 
the protection of the frontiers. 

As Capt. Orme is writing to you, 
however, I doubt not but that he will 
give you a circumstantial account of 
all things; which will make it need- 
less for me to add more than that I 
am, honorable sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 

Grorce WASHINGTON. 


1It was supposed that Gen. Braddock was 
shot by one of his own men, 
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The terror inflicted by this repulse 
knew no bounds. It will be seen 
that in seven days the army retreated 
over the road which it had taken 
a month to cross. Tobias Smollett 
says of the whole, “It was perhaps 
the most extraordinary victory that 
ever was obtained, and the most extra- 
ordinary flight that ever was made.” 

The contemporary view of the bat- 
tle and the retreat, after it was fairly 
known, may be judged of from the 
following letter of the celebrated 
Keppel, never published till now. 
We are permitted to copy it from the 
autograph in the collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society. Kep- 
pel, as we have said, had convoyed 
the transports to Virginia. He now 
writes to Gov. Lawrence of Nova 
Scotia, —the Gov. Lawrence of 
“ Evangeline.” Lawrence must have 
got this letter just in the midst of the 
Evangeline misery. For it was on 
the fifth September, ten days after 
Keppel wrote, that the peasants of . 
Beau-Sejour were assembled at Grand 
Pré to receive his Majesty’s orders for 
their exile, and on the 10th of Sep- 
tember that their removal began. 


COMMODORE KEPPEL TO GOVERNOR 
LAWRENCE. 
SEAHORSE, AT SEA, July 26, 1755 
I have received the favor of several 
different letters from you upon his 
Majesty’s service, and was upon the 
point of sailing to your port; but first 
the melancholy report of the defeat of 
the king’s troops under Gen. Braddock 
stopped me, and immediately after, re- 
ceiving Admiral Boscawen’s orders, | 
am prevented having the pleasure of 
seeing you; but I must give you joy 
of your being so much more effectually 
guarded. F 
Between the first report of the 
General’s death and any confirmation 
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of the story, there was a space of ten 
days, which gave me flattering hopes 
that it was only report; but the day 
before yesterday I received a confirma- 
tion of it by express from Will’s Creek. 
I imagine, although it is a melancholy 
subject, you would be glad of the par- 
ticulars, and have enclosed you a list 
of the killed and wounded, a copy of 
a letter from Mr. Orme, Gen. Brad- 
dock’s aide-de-camp to me, and a copy 
of Mr. Washington’s (who was like- 
wise the General’s aide-de-camp) to 
Gov. Dinwiddie. Great blame and 
shame is laid to the charge of the pri- 
vate men of poor Sir Peter Halket and 
Col. Dunbar’s regiment that was upon 
the spot. The loss of the artillery[sic] 
is irretrievable, as it enables the French 
to fortify themselves so strongly ; and I 
fear very much the credit of the Brit- 
ish arms among the Indians will now 
be lost. A number of unhappy circum- 
stances will attend this defeat : it may 
affect Gen. Shirley in his attack 
- against Niagara, as well as many other 
operations that were proposed. « 

I give you joy that your expedition 
up the Bay has succeeded so well; 
and I wish, sir, you may always be as 
successful. I am too far to receive 
your commands from England, and 
am, sir, your most obedient and most 


humble servant, 
A. Kepre. 


Braddock’s defeat found its way 
into fiction; and among the books 
to illustrate it, in Mr. Winsor’s use- 
ful catalogue of books of historical 
fiction, must be named Sandford and 
Merton. Here is the account of the 
battle, as a wandering soldier tells it 
there. There are some points in this 
little narrative which look as though 
Mr. Day had really talked with some 
soldier who had been on the ground. 

“ We entered a swampy valley sur- 
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rounded by shade. It was impossi- 
ble to continue our march without 
disordering our ranks; and part of 
the army extended itself beyond the 
rest, while another part of the line 
involuntarily fell behind. 

“ While the officers were rectifying 
the disorder of their men, a sudden 
noise of musketry was heard in front, 
which stretched about twenty of our 
men upon the field. The soldiers in- 
stinctively fired towards the part 
whence they were attacked, and in- 
stantly fell back in disorder. But it 
was equally in vain to retreat or to 
go forward; for it now appeared that 
we were completely hemmed in. On 
every side resounded the peals of 
scattering fire, that thinned our 
ranks. After a few unavailing dis- 
charges, the ranks were broken, and 
all subordination lost. The woods 
resounded with cries and groans, and 
fruitless attempts of our gallant of- 
ficers to rally their men. By inter- 
vals was heard the yell of the victo- 
rious savages, who now began to 
leave the covert, and hew down those 
who fled with unrelenting cruelty. 
Those who stood and those who fled 
were exposed to equal danger; those 
who kept their rank, and endeavored 
to repel the enemy, exposed their 
persons to their fire, and were suc- 
cessively shot down, as happened to 
most of our unfortunate officers ; 
while those who fled frequently 
rushed upon death. 

“ A small number of Highlanders 
sheltered themselves behind the near- 
est trees, and began to fire with more 
success at the enemy, who now ex- 
posed themselves with less reserve. 
This seemed to confound them; and, 
had not the panic been so general, it 
is possible that this effort might have 
changed the fortune of the fight ; for, 
in another quarter, the provincial 
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troops behaved with the greatest 
bravery, and, though deserted by the 
European forces, effected their own 
retreat. 

“ But it was now too late to hope 
for victory, or even safety: the ranks 
were broken on every side, the 
greater part of our officers slain or 
wounded, and our general had ex- 
piated with his life his fatal rash- 
ness.” 

“The whole transaction,” says 
Franklin, “ gave us our first suspicion 
that our exalted ideas of the prowess 
of British regular troops had not 
been well founded.” Col. Dunbar, 
who was left in command by the 
death of Braddock and others, seems 
to have been as much terrified as any 
of his men. He continued his flight 
to Philadelphia. 

We have no purpose of writing the 
life of Washington for that wretched 
summer. Mr. Irving leaves nothing 
to be desired, in that regard, so mas- 
terly is his narrative, and so skilfully 
enlivened by every scrap of an anec- 
dote which survives. Our wish is 
simply to print all the Washington 
letters which belong to that campaign 
which have not been published in the 
collections, and to give to these the 
necessary explanations. The next in 
the series is to his fellow-aid, Major 
Orme, with whom he always re- 
tained an intimate regard. What an 
Egachee is we do not know. 


WASHINGTON TO ORME. 
To Robert Orme, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Mount VERNON, July 28, 1755. 
My Dear Orme,—lI arrived at 
home the day before yesterday, with- 
out meeting with an Egachee or any 


1 It may be observed that Carlyle in his Freder- 
ick the Great has a MS. authority which our bisto- 
rians have not used, which is the original from 
which the Government Gazette of the day was 
compiled. 


' gust, Washington received 
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other remarkable event. I called at 
Bellhaven,’ on purpose to acquaint 
Major Carlyle with your desire, who 
will use all possible means to procure 
a vessel; though I fear it will be 
difficult to do it at present, as the 
shipping are most of them employed 
in trarfsporcing tobacco from the dif- 
ferent warehouses to Europe. 

It is impossible to relate the differ- 
ent accounts that were given of our 
late unhappy engagement, all of 
which tend greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of the poor deceased general, 
who is censured on all hands. 

As I have no certain conveyance 
for this letter, I shall only add my 
sincere compliments to Morris, Bur- 
ton, Gage and Dobson; and shall 
take another opportunity of writing 
to you at Philadelphia, and of being 
more particular. I am, my dear 
Orme, 

Your truly affectionate 

G. WASHINGTON. 


In continuation —I should take it 
[as] particularly kind, if Morris 
would get the orders copied from the 
16th of June to the 9th of July, 
and send them to me by the first 
safe conveyance. 


Now began the preparation by the 


colony for its own defence. The 
home government was teaching the 
colonists, in some bitter experiences, 
that they would have to take care for 
themselves. On the 14th of Au- 
intelli- 
gence that he had been appointed to 
the command of the Virginia forces, 
with a right to appoint his own field- 
officers. This, at the age of twenty- 
three, was a handsome compliment, 
pressed by the Assembly in face of 
the governor’s preference for Col. 
1 Alexandria. 
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James. Washington fixed his head- 
quarters at Winchester. And at 
Winchester we must leave these in- 
teresting memorials of his young life. 
There are letters to Lighthorse Har- 
ry,—long letters on enlisting Indi- 
ans, various despatches showing how 
eager he was in “his Majesty’s ser- 
vice,” and terrible indignation in a 
great popular panic, which set all 
Virginia of the Valley running away. 

We do not remember that any of 
the “American poets” have ever 
celebrated Washington under his In- 
dian name. It seems from a letter 
to Capt. Montour that the Indians 
had given to him the name of Conoto- 
caurious. 


WASHINGTON TO CAPT. MONTOUR. 
WINCHESTER, Oct. 10, 1755. 

. . -Recommend me kindly to our 

good friend Monocatoothe and others. 


Tell them how happy it would make 
Conotocaurious to have an opportu- 
nity of shaking them by the hand at 
Fort Cumberland, and how glad he 
would be to treat with them as 
brothers of our great king beyond 
the waters. 


We have already seen what the 
great king beyond the waters, 
George II., said of Washington, the 
only time, probably, that he ever 
spoke of him. On the other hand, 
Washington, in a patriotic letter to 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, in 
1754, called George “the best of 
kings.” Mr. Thackeray, with rather 
better opportunities for judging, calls 
George “ the old pagan,” “the strut- 
ting turkey-cock,” “the little old 
Bajazet,” and characterizes him as 
“one who had neither dignity, learn- 
ing, morals, nor wit; who tainted a 
great society by a bad example; who 
in youth, manhood, old age, was gross, 

10 
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low, and sensual.” At first glance 
this seems a good way off from “the 
best of kings.” But when one re- 
members that Washington was prob- 
ably thinking of the kings of his 
own day,—say of August of Sax- 
ony, Frederic of Prussia, Louis XV., 
and George II., one sees that he 
had a delicate line to draw. Per- 
haps in that company George IT. was 
“best of kings.” 


DESPATCHES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


For comparison with these early 
papers, we now print, also from let- 
ters which have never before been 
published in any of the collections, 
some of the more characteristic of 
the despatches written in the war. 
The Braddock letters show what 
Washington was as a boy of twenty- 
three. Here he is at forty-four and 
older, in the midst of the highest re- 
sponsibility and activity. But the 
habit of thought, of action, and of 
expression, is substantially the same 
as in the early letters. These letters 
will require little illustration beyond 
what is rendered them in the paper 
on the military strategy of Washing- 
ton, printed in another part of this 
number. With one or two excep- 
tions these are copied from the pa- 
pers in the Heath collection, now in 
the possession of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. These despatches 
show, at the same time, what endless 
detail was thrust on the commander- 
in-chief. Washington was more an- 
noyed by quartermasters’ details, in 
his charge of an army of ten thou- 
sand men, than Gen. Grant in the 
charge of a million. 


WASHINGTON TO GEN. HEATH. 

HEAD-QUARTERS, NEW YORK, AvuG. 26, 1776. 

Dear Sir,—I have now before 
me your letters of the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth of this inst., with 
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respect to the detachment I directed 
on the twenty-third. I conceive it 
to be highly expedient that they be 
kept in the most perfect readiness to 
act as the circumstances of affairs 
may render necessary. The present 
appearance of things seems to indicate 
an intention in the enemy to make 
their capital impression on the side 
of Long Island; but this may possibly 
be only a feint, to draw over our 
troops to that quarter, in order to 
weaken us here. As to the floating 
bridge you have mentioned, for keep- 
ing open the communication on Har- 
lem River, I entirely approve of the 
application of the fire-rafts for that 
purpose, provided they will answer 
the design to which you intend to 
convert them. I should think that a 
general or garrison court-martial at 
your quarters, for the trial of offenders 
(in cases not capital), would be useful 
and proper. The quartermaster- 
general informs me he has sent up a 
person last week for the purpose of 
securing the sails and rigging taken 
from the vessels lately sunk near 
Mount Washington. 

I have spoken to some gentlemen 
on the subject of Hardenburgh’s 
death, who (I make no doubt) will 
convey the account to his brother. 

I am, sir, your most obedient 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON TO GEN. HEATH. 
HARLEM HEIGHTS, 9th Oct., 1776. 
Dear Str, — Your letter of yester- 
day is before me, with the list en- 
closed; but this is doing the matter 
by halves only, and the delay must 
inevitably defeat the end ; as it is im- 
possible from the nature of things 
that the different governments can 
withhold the nomination of officers 
much longer. I therefore entreat 


you to delay not a moment’s time in 
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summoning the officers (under sanc- 
tion from me) to consider of this mat- 
ter, that the lists may be forwarded. 
The committee of Congress directed 
this; Gen. Lincoln earnestly recom- 
mended it; Gov. Trumbull has re- 
quested it in precise terms ; — in short, 
the good of the service, and our duty, 
renders it necessary, let it be re- 
ceived in never so unfavorable a 
light (which, by the by, I do not con- 
ceive to be the case) by the States 
they are sent to. I think you would 
do well to consult the field-officers 
with respect to the captains, &c. I 
beseech you once more to delay no 
time; and I beseech you to exhort 
the officers you consult to lay aside 
all local prejudices and attachments 
in their choice: the salvation of 
their country, and all we are contend- 
ing for, depends (under Providence) 
upon a good choice of officers to make 
this army formidable to the enemy, 
and serviceable to the cause we are 
endeavoring to support. Men who 
have endeavored to support the char- 
acter of officers, and who have not 
placed themselves upon a level with 
the common soldiery, are fit to be pre- 
ferred. Officers of the latter class will 
never—in short, they cannot con- 
duct matters with propriety; but I 
need not point out the qualifications 
necessary to constitute a good officer ; 
your own observations and good judg- 
ment will readily point out who are 
and who are not fit for the new ap- 
pointment. I would have you confine 
yourself to the Massachusetts Bay 
officers. 

Enclosed you have some lists, hand- 
ed in to me by Gen. Green, which may 
be attended to with the rest. En- 
closed also you will receive the opin- 
ion and report of Col. Knox and Col. 
Putnam, respecting our works of de- 
fence, which, so far as relates to your 














department, I shall have no objection 
to the execution of with all possible 
despatch. Those on the Island we 
will attend to. 

I have approved the sentences of 
the court, and desire you will order 
them to be executed. 

I am, with respect, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

GrorcGE WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON TO GEN. HEATH. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, Morris Town, 10th May, 1777. 

Dear Stir, —I have your favor of 
the twenty-sixth and thirtieth last 
month. Col. Conway and the two 
gentlemen who accompanied him are 
gone forward to ‘Congress, who, I 
make no doubt, will provide for them 
in a manner suitable to their merits. 

The Board of War have sent orders 
to the Continental Agents, at Boston, 
Portsmouth and Providence, to re- 
move all the military stores, arms, &c., 
in their possession, from those places, 
to Springfield in Connecticut [sic], 
where they are to be subject to my 
directions. 

Upon inquiring of Gen. Knox what 
quantity of the artillery lately arrived 
will be wanted in this quarter, he 
desires that the thirty-one light pieces 
of Swedish construction and two pieces 
of the heavy, may be sent forward 
as far as Litchfield in Connecticut, 
where the officer who conducts them 
will meet his further orders. The re- 
mainder of the cannon are to be 
lodged in Springfield for the present. 

The French artificers, who came 
over with the cannon, are to go to 
Springfield, where they will be taken 
into employ. 

I have mentioned your want of 
money to Congress; but Mr. Hancock 
should, in future, make direct appli- 
cation for that purpose some little 
time before his chest is quite exhaust- 
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ed. I cannot see the necessity of 
taking twenty men into pay, purpose- 
ly to guard the magazines at Spring- 
field. There will ever be a number 
of the Continental troops under the 
denomination of invalids or convales- 
cents, and some of them may be 
drawn together for that purpose. 

I hope the number of men enlisted 
in your State far exceeds the returns 
you make to me in your last, or your 
quota is not much more than half 
completed; and I flatter myself that 
your Assembly will not oppose your 
Council, in the mode which they have 
thought fit to adopt for filling up your 
battalions. 

By some gentlemen of character, 
who are just come from Boston, I am 
informed that the officers loiter away 
their times in a most scandalous manner 
on their march from Boston to Peeks- 
kill. They tell me that there is not 
a little town upon the road, but you 
find an officer and ten or a dozen 
men, drinking and gaming in the pub- 
lic houses, instead of prosecuting their 
march to the place of destination. I 
therefore desire that you will imme- 
diately, upon the receipt of this, des- 
patch an active, spirited officer in [on] 
whom you can depend, with orders 
to sweep every town between Boston 
and Peekskill of the officers and sol- 
diers who are idling away their times 
in them. And in future, whenever 
an officer is detached with a party of 
men, he should have a route given 
to him, allowing a reasonable time to 
reach the post to which he is com- 
manded ; and if he is longer upon his 
march than the time allotted, he 
ought to account for the reasons of 
his delay. 

I observe that Col. Putnam’s regi- 
ment is one of those ordered to Peeks- 
kill. As the colonel is himself exceed- 
ingly useful in the engineering 
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branch, and as a good deal of that 
business yet remains to be done in 
the forts and passes in the Highlands, 
I beg he may be sent forward as 
quick as possible, leaving the lieut.- 
colonel to complete and bring on the 
regiment. I don’t mean by this that 
he is to be taken from the regiment to 
act separately as an engineer, but 
that he will be kind enough to assist 
Gens. McDougal and Clinton with his 
advice, as he has surveyed and ex- 
plored that country last campaign. 
Iam, dear sir, your most obedient 
servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON TO GEN. HEATH. 
Morris Town, JULY 27, 1777. 

Dear S1r, —I have: received your 
favor of the sixteenth instant, in- 
forming me of an application from 
the Board of War of your State, for 
a sufficiency of arms and other ne- 
cessaries to accommodate a body of 
men to be employed in a secret expe- 
dition to St. John’s River, and desir- 
ing my instructions on the occasion. 
As I am not acquainted by Congress 
with what steps they have taken in 
the affair, nor with their present in- 
tentions concerning it, I do not think 
myself authorized to comply with the 
requisition. But I shall immedi- 
ately write to them on the subject, 
and request them to give you direc- 
tions what to do. Till you receive 
them, you are to defer doing any 
thing in it. For my own part, I think 
the whole scheme very ineligible at 
this time. It appears to me alto- 
gether inexpedient to employ such a 
number of men in a remote offensive 
expedition, when we have so urgent 
a demand for all the strength we can 
collect to answer the purposes of 
defence. 
It is a disagreeable consideration, 


that our men are so apt, on any mis- 
fortune, to desert their engagements, 
and return home at the very moment 
their services are most wanted. The 
evil is of the most injurious and dan- 
gerous nature, and calls for a vigor- 
ous remedy. I approve of what you 
haye done with respect to those who 
left Gen. St. Clair, and shall be 
happy to hear you may have it in 
your power to contribute towards 
checking the practice by a few in- 
stances of exemplary severity. 

In a former letter of yours, of the 
thirteenth, which has been also re- 
ceived, you ask my advice what to 
do with Monsieur Faneuil and some 
other French officers, who are desir- 
ous of entering the service as volun- 
teers, and in other capacities. I 
would have you, by all means, dis- 
courage all such from coming to 
camp, who do not come out under 
the faith of contracts with our agents 
in France. They embarrass me be- 
yond measure, which would be the 
case were their pretensions ever so 
moderate, from the difficulty of giv- 
ing employment to so great a number 
of strangers, unacquainted with our 
genius, language, and customs; but 
the inconvenience is very much in- 
creased by the immediate expecta- 
tions, which almost every one of 
them I have seen entertains, and 
which maké it impossible to satisfy 
them. And I have found by experi- 
ence, that however modest they may 
seem at first to’ be, by préposing to 
serve as volunteers, they very soon 
extend their views, and become im- 
portunate for offices they have no 
right to look for. I believe what I 
recommend is agreeable to the inten- 
tion of Congress. 

I am glad to hear of the prizes 
that have been made by our frigates 
and privateers, particularly with re- 























spect to the “ Fox” frigate, but I am 
sorry to find there is reason to sup- 
pose she has been retaken. I hope 
with you the account may prove false. 
The British fleet sailed out of 
Sandy Hook the twenty-third in- 
stant. The prevailing, and perhaps 
the most probable opinion is, that 
they are destined for Philadelphia. 
But it is not impossible they may in- 
tend for the eastward. Proper atten- 
tion to this should not be wanting. 
But the bare possibility of it must 
not prevent or interfere with your 
forwarding the remaining Continental 
troops to their respective regiments, 
with all the diligence you can. The 
emergency of Northern affairs indis- 
pensably calls for them. It is with 
reluctance I am obliged to say that 
had all the Eastern States taken 
effectual measures to complete and 
send on exped[ ] their several 
quotas, the misfortune at Ticonde- 
roga w[ jall its attendant mis- 
chiefs, would not have happe [ }. 
But I have the consolation to reflect, 
that my endeav [ ] have been 
unremitted to induce them to make 
eve [ ] exertion in their power 
for that purpose. I am, dear sir, 
Your most obedient s[ervant], 
Go. WaAsHING[TON ]. 
(Address : ) 
On public service 
The Honorable 
Major General Heath 
Boston. 
Go. WasHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON TO GEN. HEATH. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, NEAR GERMANTOWN, 
10th Aug., 1777. 


Dear Sir,—I was _ yesterday 
favored with yours of the first and 
second instants. I am convinced if 
any ships appeared off your coast at 
the time you mention, that they 
could not have been the fleet that 
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sailed from the Hook, because they 
were off the Capes of Delaware just 
at that time. But I think it more 
than probable that you will have 
heard something of the enemy before 
this reaches you. We have not re- 
ceived the least intelligence of them, 
since they left the Capes of Dela- 
ware, last Thursday was a week. 
Had they returned to the Hook, they 
must have arrived there many days 
ago, as the winds have been con- 
stantly fair. The season of the year 
is not only against their going south- 
ward, but there is no object there 
worth their attention; and it would 
be leaving Gen. Burgoyne to make 
head against the whole eastern force 
and the Continental army up the 
North River. My opinion therefore 
is, that they intend either to go 
round the east end of Long Island 
into the Sound and land in Connec- 
ticut, or stand more eastward, and 
make a descent upon Rhode Island 
or somewhere in Massachusetts, from 
either of which places they may at- 
tempt to penetrate and form a junc- 
tion with Gen. Burgoyne, who is 
pushing down the North River with 
scarce any opposition. 

Be the place of Gen. Howe’s desti- 
nation where it may, it will be im-_ 
possible for the army to be up time 
enough to prevent his making good 
his landing; but I think it will be a 
considerable time before he can com- 
plete his debarkation and get all 
things in readiness to march into the 
country. I therefore must depend 
upon the most spirited exertions of 
the militia to give him every opposi- 
tion, and endeavor to retard his prog- 
ress until the Continental army can 
come up.: That I may reach the 
North River quickly (should there be 
occasion), I have ordered this army, 
with all their baggage, &c., to return 
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to the east side of Delaware. As the 
garrison of Peekskill have not [? 
been] upon fatigue, they will be able 
to march forward rapidly, while the 
troops that take their places refresh 
and rest themselves. As I am in- 
formed that the whole country be- 
tween the coast and the North River 
is rough and defensible, I am in 
hopes that we shall be able to take 
such a position as, with our joint 
force, will prevent a junction of the 
two armies of the enemy, should they 
attempt it. 

Should a descent be made, it will 
be necessary to remove all teams and 
provisions out of their way as quick 
as possible; the teams especially, as I 
am convinced Gen. Howe will be in 
great want of draft cattle, as his own 
must be much reduced from the 
length of time which they have been 
on board. I am, dear sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Go. WAsHINGTON. 

P.S. 11th Aug. An express over- 
took me last night with an account 
that the fleet was seen the seventh in- 
stant off Sinepuxent, sixteen leagues 
to the southward of the Capes of 
Delaware. I have therefore halted 
till I have further intelligence. 


WASHINGTON TO GEN. HEATH. 

HEAD-QUARTERS, WHITEMARSH, 5 Nov., 1777. 

Dear Srr,—I am favored with 
yours of the 22d and 25th of October. 
As you have wrote to Congress re- 
specting the difficulty of supplying 
the prisoners of Gen. Burgoyne’s 
army with quarters, fuel, and pro- 
visions, I imagine they will give 
proper directions in the matter. I do 
not think it to our interest to expedite 
the passage of the prisoners to Eng- 
land, for you may depend upon it 
that they will, immediately on their 
arrival there, throw them into differ- 


ent garrisons, and bring out an equal 
number. Now, if they sail in Decem- 
ber, they may arrive time enough to 
take the places of others who may be 
out in May, which is as early as a 
campaign can be well entered upon. 
I look upon it, that their principal 
difficulty will arise from the want of 
provisions for the voyage ; and there- 
fore, although I would supply them 
with every article agreeable to the 
stipulations, I would not furnish an 
ounce for sea store, nor suffer it to be 
purchased in the country. 

The account you give of the appro- 
priation of the arms which had been 
drawn for Henly’s, Lee’s, and Jack- 
son’s regiments is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. 

What you say respecting the dis- 
abled soldiers to the northward is 
agreeable to my idea of the matter, 
and I would therefore have you 
embody them at convenient places 
for the present; and where they are 
fit for small services, let them mount 
the guards at the elaboratories and 
places where stores are deposited. [ 
dare say we shall have subjects enough 
to establish a corps of invalids in 
the eastern, as well as the middle 
colonies. 

The present state of the Commis- 
sary’s Department gives me great un- 
easiness; and I fear that by the re- 
moval of the old officers during the 
active part of the campaign, the army 
will suffer. I am, however, obliged 
to you for the information respecting 
the inattention that has hitherto been 
paid to the putting up meat to the 
eastward, which is the country we 
depend upon for beef, and where all 
our salt is deposited. I shall imme- 
diately write to the new commissary- 
general of purchases, and know why 
this neglect has happened. 

The expedition to Rhode Island is 


























» 


just as much a secret to me as it is 
to you. I never was consulted upon 
it, neither do I know from whence or 
whom it originated. You must there- 
fore apply to Congress for directions in 
regard to the payment of the troops 
employed, for I cannot give the least 
authority for it. 
I am, dear sir, your most obedient 
servant, 
Go. WasHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON TO GEN. HEATH. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, WHITE PLAINS, Sept. 13, 1778. 


Dear Sir, —I have just received 
advice from the Board of War, that 
they have given directions to Mr. 
Fletcher to send forward to Spring- 
field and Hartford all the ready-made 
clothing in his possession, there to be 
sorted and repacked, previous to their 
coming to camp, except a few partic- 
ular articles, which are ordered imme- 
diately in ; and to deliver Messrs. Otis 


‘& Andrews all the cloths, woollens, 


linens, and other goods, to be made 
up by them as expeditiously as possi- 
ble for a further supply. 

The necessities of the army, and 
the experience we have had of the 
total mismanagement too common in 
the manner of transporting clothing 
to camp, by which great delay and 
loss have been incurred, induce me to 
desire your particular attention and 
assistance in the matter. The impor- 
tance in this advanced season of los- 
ing no time and sparing no pains to 
supply the exigencies of the soldiery, 
in so essential an article, is too obvi- 
ous, and, I am pérsuaded, too inter- 
esting to your own feelings, to need 
being enforced by a single argument. 
I would wish you to call upon Mr. 
Fletcher, to know what means he is 
employing to answer the views of the 


Board; and, if they do not appear 
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to you perfectly adequate, to concert 
with him any additional measures you 
may think advisable. The necessity 
is urgent, and the exertion should be 
proportioned. 

I have written to Gen. Greene, 
directing him to instruct his assist- 
ants in Boston, that they may strain 
every nerve to give the most effectual 
aid. There is a number of return- 
wagons, both in the Commissary’s 
and Quartermaster’s line, which may 
be made use of on the occasion, and 
be a saving of expense to the public. 
But though this resource should be 
well improved, in a business of such 
moment it ought not wholly to be re- 
lied on. It is my anxious wish the 
clothing may come on with the great- 
est despatch, and as much together as 
circumstances will permit; and for 
this purpose every expedient ought to 
be used to provide a sufficient num- 
ber of wagons; hiring them if to be 
had, or if not, calling in the aid of 
the civil authority to impress or other- 
wise procure them in the most cer- 
tain and expeditious mode. 

It hath been too much a practice 
hitherto, to send on the clothing in 
small parcels, without a guard or con- 
ductor to take care of them. The con- 
sequences have been, in every case 
loss of time, in many cases the loss of 
the clothing itself, which, being scat- 
tered about at different places on the 
road, hag often been converted to pri- 
vate use. To obviate this, I request 
your care to have trusty persons ap- 
pointed to conduct the clothing to the 
respective depositaries, furnished with 
proper guards, to facilitate which it 
will be necessary to send it on in 
large parcels. 

I should also be glad you would 
call upon Messrs. Otis & Andrews, 
and know what measures they are 
taking for making up the articles in- 
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trusted to their care, and to give Board of War, but to promote and 
them all the advice and assistance in accelerate their execution. 
your power. In every step you take, With great esteem and regard, I 
however, you are to be cautious not am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
to contravene the directions of the Go. WasHINGTON. 
The necessary limitations on our space compel us to refrain from making farther extracts 
from these curious collections. It is to be hoped, that, under the auspices of one or other of 
the Historical Societies of the country, both of them may be printed in full, and carefully 
edited. Nothing but the full document is sufficient to show the character and method of the 
man. We believe no one will study the early despatches, — those of middle age, — and those 
letters of his advanced life, of which Mr. Hannah gives some account in another article, will 
fail to acknowledge that it is the same Washington who appears in all of them, and that 
whatever the mechanical construction of the despatch, his is the directing mind in those of the 
Revolution, as well as in those of Braddock’s campaign, or of Mount. Vernon. 


HONEYSUCKLE-BREATH. 


Doss it come the first time with the warm gold moon, 
Or in dreams on a drowsy afternoon, 
When May is melting away into June, 

And the blossom-trees have done snowing ? 


Tis the spirit of summer on flying feet, 
Tis a nameless something namelessly sweet, 
A voiceless music the birds repeat 
As they soar and sing without knowing. 


’Tis a vision that vanished and left no trace ; 

*Tis a kiss without lips, a shadowy face 

That Fancy caught smiling, an empty space 
Where we stretch fond arms out for clasping. 


And I know it is mine by the love alone; ° 
Tis a promise, — no more, — yet ’tis my own; 
Fair beyond sight, but I make no moan. 

Can Life’s gifts be sweet as youth’s asking ? 


In the glimmering night, ’neath the starlight sheen, 
With a flutter of fairy wings I ween, 
It hovers the stars and the dark between, 

Till it findeth my window lonely. 


Creeping in through the gloom with the silent dew, 
It brings the old joy that is always new: 

Mine, mine, by that token! and yet to you 

Maybe ’twas a perfume only. 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A PICTURE. 


Tunes went on very quietly for 
some time. Of course I was fully 
occupied, as well I might be, with a 
life to tend and cultivate which must 
blossom at length into the human 
flowers of love and obedience and 
faith. The smallest service I did the 
wonderful thing that lay in my lap 
seemed a something in itself so well 
worth doing, that it was worth living 
to do it. As I gazed on the new 
creation, so far beyond my under- 
standing, yet so dependent upon me 
while asserting an absolute and di- 
vine right to all I did for her, I mar- 
velled that God should intrust me 
with such a charge, that he did not 
keep the lovely creature in his own 
arms, and refuse her to any others. 
Then I would bethink myself that in 
giving her into mine, he had not sent 
her out of his own; for I, too, was a 
child in his arms, holding anda tend- 
ing my live doll, until it should grow 
something.like me, only ever so much 
better. Was she not given to me 
that she might learn what I had 
begun to learn, namely, that a will- 
ing childhood was the flower of life ? 
How can any mother sit with her 
child on her lap and not know that 
there is a God over all, — know it by 
the rising of her own heart in prayer 
tohim? But so few have had par- 
ents like mine! If my mother felt 


thus when I lay in her arms, it was 
no wonder I should feel thus when 
my child lay in mine. 

Before I had children of my own, 


I did not care about children, and 
therefore did not understand them; 
but I had read somewhere, — and it 
clung to me although I did not under- 
stand it, — that it was in laying hold 
of the heart of his mother that Jesus 
laid his first hold on the world to re- 
deem it; and now at length I began 
to understand it. What a divine way 
of saving us it was, — to let her bear 
him, carry him in her bosom, wash 
him and dress him and nurse him 
and sing him to sleep, — offer him 
the adoration of mother’s love, mis- 
understand him, chide him, forgive 
him even for fancied wrong! Such a 
love might well save a world in which 
were mothers enough. It was as if 
he had said, “ Ye shall no more offer 
vain sacrifices to one who needs them 
not, and cannot use them. I will 
need them, so require them at your 
hands. I will hunger and thirst and 
be naked and cold, and ye shall min- 
ister to me. Sacrifice shall be no 
more a symbol, but a real giving unto 
God; and when I return to the 
Father, inasmuch as ye do it to one. 
of the least of these, ye do it unto 
me.” So all the world is henceforth 
the temple of God; its worship is 
ministration ; the commonest service 
is divine service. 

I feared at first that the new 
strange love I felt in my heart came 
only of the fact that the child was 
Percivale’s and mine; but I soon 
found it had a far deeper source, — 
that it sprung from the very humani- 
ty of the infant woman, yea, from 
her relation in virtue of that human- 


ity to the Father of all. The foun- 
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tain appeared in my heart: it arose 
from an infinite store in the unseen. 

Soon, however, came jealousy of 
my love for my baby. I feared lest 
it should make me — nay, was mak- 
ing me — neglect my husband. The 
fear first arose in me one morning as 
I sat with her half dressed on my 
knees. I was dawdling over her in 
my fondness, as I used to dawdle over 
the dressing of my doll, when sud- 
denly I became aware that never 
once since her arrival had I sat with 
my husband in his study. A pang 
of dismay shot through me. “Is 
this to be a wife?” I said to myself; 
— “To play with a live love like a 
dead doll, and forget her husband! ” 
I caught up a blanket from the cradle, 
— TI am not going to throw away that 
good old word for the ugly outlandish 
name they give it now, reminding 
one only of a helmet, —I caught up 
a blanket from the cradle, I say, 
wrapped it round the treasure, which 
was shooting its arms and legs in 
every direction like a polypus feeling 
after its food,—and rushed down 
stairs, and down the precipice into 
the study. Percivale started up in 
terror, thinking something fearful 
had happened, and I was bringing 
him all that was left of the child. 

“ What — what — what’s the mat- 
ter?” he gasped. 

I could not while he was thus 
frightened explain to him what had 
driven me to him in such alarming 
haste. 

“T’ve brought you the baby to 
kiss,” I said, unfolding the blanket, 
and holding up the sprawling little 
goddess towards the face that towered 
above me. 

“ Was it dying for a kiss then?” 
he said, taking her, blanket and all, 
from my arms. 

The end of the blanket swept 


across his easel, and smeared the face 
of the baby in a picture of the Three 
Kings, at which he was working. 

“O Percivale!” I cried, “ you’ve 
smeared your baby ! ” 

“ But this is a real live baby; she 
may smear any thing she likes.” 

“ Except her own face and hands, 
please, then, Percivale.” 

“ Or her blessed frock,” said Perci- 
vale. “She hasn’t got one, though. 
Why hasn’t the little angel got her 
feathers on yet?” 

“T was in such a hurry to bring 
her.” 

“To be kissed ? ” 

“No, not exactly. It wasn’t her I 
was in a hurry to bring; it was my- 
self.” 

“ Ah! you wanted to be kissed, did 
you?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t want to be 
kissed ; but I did so want to kiss you, 
Percivale.” 

“Tsn’t it all the same, though, dar- 
ling?” he said. “It seems so to 
me.” 

“ Sometimes, Percivale, you are so 
very stupid! It’s not the same at all. 
There’s a world of difference between 
the two; and you ought to know it, 
or be told it, if you don’t.” 

“T shall think it over as soon as 
you leave me,” he said. 

“ But I’m not going to leave you 
for a long time. I haven’t seen you 
paint for weeks and weeks, — not 
since this little troublesome thing 
came poking in between us.” 

“ But she’s not dressed yet.” 

“That doesn’t signify. She’s well 
wrapped up, and quite warm.” 

He put me a chair where I could 
see his picture without catching the 
shine of the paint. I took the baby 
from him, and he went on with his 
work. 

“You don’t think I am going to 
























sacrifice all my privileges to this lit- 
tle tyrant, do you?” I said. 

“Tt would be rather hard for me, 
at least,” he rejoined. 

“You did think I was neglecting 
you, then, Percivale ?” 

“Not for a moment.” 

“Then you didn’t miss me ?” 

“T did, very much.” 

“ And you didn’t grumble ? ” 

“No.” 

“Do I disturb you?” I asked, af- 
ter a little pause. “Can you paint 
) just as well when I am here as when 
you are alone?” ‘ 

“Better. I feel warmer to my 
work somehow.” 

I was satisfied, and held my peace. 
When I am best pleased I don’t want 
to talk. But Percivale, perhaps not 
having found this out yet, looked 
anxiously in my face; and, as at the 
moment my eyes were fixed on his 
picture, I thought he wanted to find 
out whether I liked the design. 

"JT see it now!” I cried. “I could 
not make out where the Magi were.” 

He had taken for the scene of his 
picture an old farm kitchen, or yeo- 
man’s hall, with its rich brown rafters, 
its fire on the hearth, and its red brick 
floor. A tub half full of bright water 
stood on one side; and the mother was 
bending over her baby, which, un- 
dressed for the bath, she was holding 
out for the admiration of the Magi. 
Immediately behind the mother stood, 
in the garb of a shepherd, my father, 
leaning on the ordinary shepherd’s 
crook; my mother, like a peasant- 
woman in her Sunday-best, with a 
white handkerchief crossed upon her 
bosom, stood beside him, and both 
were gazing with a chastened yet 
profound pleasure on the lovely child. 

In front stood two boys and a girl,— 
between the ages of five and nine, 
— gazing each with a peculiar won- 
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dering delight on the baby. The 
youngest boy, with a great spotted 
wooden horse in his hand, was ap- 
proaching to embrace the infant in 
such fashion as made the toy look 
dangerous, and the left hand of the 
mother was lifted with a motion of 
warning and defence. The little girl, 
the next youngest, had, in her absorp- 
tion, dropped her gaudily dressed doll 
at her feet, and stood sucking her 
thumb, her big blue eyes wide with 
contemplation. The eldest boy had 
brought his white rabbit to give the 
baby, but had forgotten all about it, 
so full was his heart of his new 
brother. An expression of mingled 
love and wonder and perplexity had 
already begun to dawn upon the face, 
but it was as yet far from finished. 
He stood behind the other two peep- 
ing over their heads. 

“ Were you thinking of that Titian 
in the Louvre, with the white rabbit 
in it?” I asked Percivale. 

“T did not think of it until after I 
had put in the rabbit,” he replied. 
“ And it shall remain ; for it suits my 
purpose, and Titian would not claim 
all the white rabbits because of that 
one.” 

“ Did you think of the black lamb 
in it, then, when you laid that black 
pussy on the hearth ?” I asked. 

“ Black lamb ? ” he returned. 

“ Yes,” I insisted ; “a black lamb, 
in the dark background—such a 
very black lamb, and in such a dark 
background, that it seems you never 
discovered it.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” he persisted. 

“ Absolutely certain,” I replied. 
“T pointed it out to papa in the pic- 
ture itself in the Louvre ; he had not 
observed it before either.” 

“T am very glad to know there is 
such a thing there. I need not an- 
swer your question, you see. It is 
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odd enough I should have put in the 
black puss. Upon some grounds I 
might argue that my puss is better 
than Titian’s lamb.” 

“ What grounds ? tell me.” 

“Tf the painter wanted a contrast, 
a lamb, be he as black as ever paint 
could make him, must still be a more 
Christian animal than a cat as white 
as snow. Under what pretence could 
a cat be used for a Christian sym- 
bol?” 

“ What do you make of her play- 
fulness ? ” 

“T should count that a virtue, were 
it not for the fatal objection that it is 
always exercised at the expense of 
other creatures.” 

“A ball of string, or a reel, or a 
bit of paper, is enough for an uncor- 
rupted kitten.” 

“But you must not forget that it 
serves only in virtue of the creature’s 
imagination representing it as alive. 
If you do not make it move, she will 
herself set it in motion as the initia- 
tive of the game. If she cannot do 
that, she will take no notice of it.” 

“Yes, I see. I give in.” 

All this time he had been painting 
diligently. He could now combine 
talking and painting far better than 


he used. But a knock came to the. 


study door; and, remembering baby’s 
unpresentable condition, I huddled 
her up, climbed the stair again, and 
finished the fledging of my little 
angel in a very happy frame of mind. 


CHAPTER XV. 
RUMORS. 


HARDLY was it completed, when 
Cousin Judy called, and I went down 
to see her, carrying my baby with 
me. As I went, something put me in 
mind that I must ask her for Miss 
Clare’s address. Lest I should again 


forget, as soon as she had kissed and 
admired the baby, I said, — 

“Have you found out yet where 
Miss Clare lives, Judy ?” 

“T don’t choose to find out,” she 
answered. “I am sorry to say I 
have had to give her up. It is a dis- 
appointment, I confess.” 

“What do you mean?” I said. 
“T thought you considered her a vety 
good teacher.” 

“T have no fault to find with her 
on that score. She was always punc- 
tual, and I must allow both played 
well and taught the children delight- 
fully. But I have heard such ques- 
tionable things about her! — very 
strange things indeed ! ” 

“ What are they ?” 

*T can’t say I’ve been able to fix 
on more than one thing directly 
against her character, but ” — 

“ Against her character!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“ Yes, indeed. She lives by her- 
self in lodgings, and the house is not 
at all a respectable one.” 

“But have you made no further 
inquiry ? ” 

“T consider that quite enough. I 
had already met more than one per- 
son, however, who seemed to think it 
very odd that I should have her to 
teach music in my family.” 

“Did they give any reason for 
thinking her unfit ?” 

“TI did not choose to ask them. 
One was Miss Clarke — you know 
her. She smiled in her usual super- 
cilious manner, but in her case I be- 
lieve it was only because Miss Clare 
looks so dowdy. But nobody knows 
any thing about her except what I’ve 
just told you.” 

“ And who told you that?” 

“ Mrs. Jeffreson.” 

“But you once told me that she 
was a great gossip.” 





















“ Else she wouldn’t have heard it. 
But that doesn’t make it untrue. In 
fact, she convinced me of its truth, 
for she knows the place she lives in, 
and assured me it was at great risk 
of infection to the children that I 
allowed her to enter the house; and 
so, of course, I felt compelled to let 
her know that I didn’t require her 
services any longer.” 

“There must be some mistake, 
surely !” I said. 

“Oh, no! not the least, I am sorry 
to say.” 

“ How did she take it ?” 

“Very sweetly indeed. She didn’t 
even ask me why, which was just as 
well, seeing I should have found it 
awkward to tell her. But I suppose 
she knew too many grounds herself 
to dare the question.” 

I was dreadfully sorry, but I could 
not say much more then. I ventured 
only to express my conviction that 
there could not be any charge to 
bring against Miss Clare herself; for 
that one who looked and spoke as she 
did could have nothing to be ashamed 
of. Judy, however, insisted that what 
she had heard was reason enough for 
at least ending the engagement; in- 
deed, that no one was fit for such a 
situation of whom such things could 
be said, whether they were true or not. 

When she left me, I gave baby to 
her nurse, and went straight to the 
study, peeping in to see if Percivale 
was alone. 

He caught sight of me, and called 
to me to come down. 

“It’s only Roger,” he said. 

I was always pleased to see Roger. 
He was a strange creature, — one of 
those gifted men who are capable of 
any thing, if not of every thing, and 
yet carry nothing within sight of pro- 
ficiency. He whistled like a starling, 
and accompanied his whistling on 
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the piano; but never played. He 
could copy a. drawing to a hair's- 
breadth, but never drew. He could 
engrave well on wood; but although 
he had often been employed in that 
way, he had always got tired of it 
after a few weeks. He was forever 
wanting to do something other than 
what he was at; and the moment he 
got tired of a thing, he would work 
at it no longer; for he had never 
learned to make himself. He would 
come every day to the study for a 
week to paint in backgrounds, or 
make a duplicate; and then, perhaps, 
we wouldn’t see him for a fortnight. 
At other times he would work, say 
for a month, modelling, or carving 
marble, for a sculptor friend, from 
whom he might have had constant 
employment if he had pleased. He 
had given lessons in various branches, 
for he was an excellent scholar, and 
had the finest ear for verse, as well as 
the keenest appreciation of the love- 
liness of poetry, that I have ever 
known. He had stuck to this longer 
than to any thing else, strange to 
say; for one would have thought it 
the least attractive of employments 
to one of his volatile disposition. 
For some time, indeed, he had sup- 
ported himself comfortably in this 
way ; for through friends of his fami- 
ly he had had good introductions, 
and, although he wasted a good deal 
of money in buying nick-nacks that 
promised to be useful and seldom 
were, he had no objectionable habits 
except inordinate smoking. But it 
happened that a pupil—a girl of 
imaginative disposition, I presume — 
fell so much in love with him that 
she betrayed her feelings to her 
countess-mother, and the lessons were 
of course put an end to. I suspect 
he did not escape heart-whole him- 
self; for he immediately dropped all 
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his other lessons, and took to writing 
poetry for a new magazine, which 
proved of ephemeral constitution, and 
vanished after a few months of hectic 
existence. 

It was remarkable that with such 
instability his moral nature should 
continue uncorrupted ; but this I be- 
lieve he owed chiefly to his love and 
admiration of his brother. For my 
part, I could not help liking him 
much. There was a_half-plaintive 
playfulness about him, alternated 
with gloom, and occasionally with 
wild merriment, which made him in- 
teresting even when one felt most 
inclined to quarrel with him. The 
worst of him was that he considered 
himself a generally misunderstood, if 
not ill-used man, who could not only 
distinguish himself, but render valua- 
ble service to society, if only society 
would do him the justice to give him 
achance. Were it only, however, for 
his love to my baby, I could not but be 
ready to take up his defence. When 
I mentioned what I had just heard 
about Miss Clare, Percivale looked 
both astonished and troubled; but be- 
fore he could speak, Roger, with the 
air of a man of the world whom expe- 
rience enabled to come at once to a 
decision, said, — 

“ Depend upon it, Wynnie, there is 
falsehood there somewhere. You will 
always be nearer the truth if you be- 
lieve nothing, than if you believe the 
half of what you hear.” 

“That’s very much what papa 
says,’ I answered. “ He affirms that 
he never searched into an injurious 
report in his own parish without find- 
ing it so nearly false as to deprive it 
of all right to go about. ” 

“ Besides,” said Roger, “look at 
that face! How I should like to model 
it. She’s a good woman that, depend 
upon it.” 
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I was delighted with his enthu- 
siasm. 

“T wish you would ask her again, 
as soon as you can,” said Percivale, 
who always tended to embody his 
conclusions in acts rather than in 
words. “Your cousin Judy is a jolly 
good creature, but from your father’s 
description of her as a girl, she must 
have grown a good deal more worldly 
since her marriage. Respectability is 
an awful snare.” 

“Yes,” said Roger; “one ought to 
be very thankful to be a Bohemian, 
and have nothing expected of him, for 
respectability is a most fruitful moth- 
er of stupidity and injustice.” 

I could not help thinking that he 
might, however, have a little more 
and be none the worse. 

“T should be very glad to do as 
you desire, husband,” I said, “but 
how can I? I haven’t learned where 
she lives. It was asking Judy for her 
address once more that brought it all 
out. I certainly didn’t insist, as I 
might have done, notwithstanding 
what she told me; but, if she didn’t 
remember it before, you may be sure 
she could not have given it me 
then.” 

“Tt’s very odd,” said Roger, strok- 
ing his long mustache, the sole orna- 
ment of the kind he wore, “ It’s very 
odd,” he repeated thoughtfully, and 
then paused again. 

“What's so very odd, Roger?” 
asked Percivale. 

“The other evening,” answered 
Roger, after yet a short pause, “ hap- 
pening to be in Tottenham Court 
Road, I walked for some distance 
behind a young woman carrying a 
brown beer-jug in her hand —for I 
sometimes amuse myself in the street 
by walking persistently behind some 
one, devising the unseen face in my 
mind, until the fecognition of the 
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same step following causes the person 
to look round at me, and give me the 
opportunity of comparing the two— 
I mean the one I had devised and the 
real one. When the young woman 
at length turned her head, it was 
only my astonishment that kept me 
from addressing her as Miss Clare. 
My surprise, however, gave me time 
to see how absurd it would have been. 
Presently she turned down a yard 
and disappeared.” 

“Don’t tell my cousin Judy,” I 
said. “She would believe it was Miss 
Clare.” 

“ There isn’t much danger,” he re- 
turned. “Even if I knew your 
cousin, I should not be likely to men- 
tion such an incident in her hearing.” 

“Could it have been she?” said 
Percivale thoughtfully. 

“Absurd!” said Roger. “Miss 
Clare is a lady, wherever she may 
live.” 

“T don’t know,” said his brother 
thoughtfully; “who can tell? It 
mightn’t have been beer she was 
carrying.” 

“TI didn’t say it was beer,” re- 
turned Roger. “I only said it was a 
beer-jug — one of those brown, squat, 
stone jugs — the best for beer that I 
know, after all — brown, you know, 
with a dash of gray.” 

Brown jug or not, I wish I could 
get a few sittings from her. She 
would make a lovely St. Cecilia,” said 
my husband. 

“ Brown jug and all?” asked Roger. 

“Tf only she were a little taller,” 
I objected. 

“ And had an aureole,” said my 
husband. “But I might succeed in 
omitting the jug as well as in adding 
the aureole and another half-foot of 
stature, if only I could get that lovely 
countenance on the canvas, —so full 
of life and yet of repose.” 
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hard?” I ventured to say. 

“T think so,” said Roger. 

“T don’t,” said my husband. “I 
know what in it looks like hardness; 
but I think it comes of the repression 
of feeling.” 

“You have studied her well for 
your opportunities,” I said. 

“T have; and I am sure, whatever 
Mrs. Morley may say, that, if there 
be any truth at all in those reports, 
there is some satisfactory explanation 
of whatever has givef rise to them. 
I wish we knew anybody else that 
knew her. Do try to find some one 
that does, Wynnie.” 

“T don’t know how to set about 
“T should be only too 
glad.” 

“T will try,” said Roger. 
she sing?” 

“T have heard Judy say she sang 
divinely; but the only occasion on 
which I met her—at their house, 
that time you couldn’t go, Percivale 
— she was never asked to sing.” 

“T suspect,” remarked Roger, “it 
will turn out to be only that she’s 
something of a Bohemian, like our- 
selves.” 

“Thank you, Roger; but for my 
part, I don’t consider myself a Bo- 
hemian at all,” I said. 

“T am afraid you must rank with 
your husband, wifie,” said mine, as 
the wives of the working people of 
London often call their husbands. 

“Then you do count yourself a 
Bohemian: pray, what significance 
do you attach to the epithet?” I 
asked. 

“T don’t know, except it signifies 
our resemblance to the gypsies,” he 
answered. 

“TI don’t understand you quite.” 

“T believe the gypsies used to be 
considered Bohemians,” interposed 
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Roger, “though they are doubtless 
of Indian origin. Their usages 
being quite different from those 
amongst which they live, the name 
Bohemian came to be applied to 
painters, musicians, and such like 
generally, to whom, save by courtesy, 
no position has yet been accorded by 
society —so called.” 

“ But why have they not yet vin- 
dicated for themselves a social posi- 
tion,” I asked, “and that a high 
one?” 

“ Because they are generally poor, 
I suppose,” he answered; “and so- 
ciety is generally stupid.” 

“ May it not be because they are 
so often, like the gypsies, lawless in 
their behavior, as well as peculiar in 
their habits?” I suggested. 

“T understand you perfectly, Mrs. 
Percivale,” rejoined - Roger with 
mock offence. “But how would that 
apply to Charlie ?”’ 

“ Not so well as to you, I confess,” 
I answered. ‘‘But there is ground 
for it with him too.” 

“T have thought it all over many 
a time,” said Percivale ; “and I sup- 
pose it comes in part from inability 
to understand the worth of our call- 
ing, and in part from the difficulty of 
knowing where to put us.” 

“T suspect,” I said, “one thing is 
that so many of them are content to 
be received as merely painters, or 
whatever they may be by profession. 
Many, you have told me, for in- 
stance, accept invitations which do 
not include their wives.” 

“They often go to parties, of 
course, where there are no ladies,” 
said Roger. 

“That is not what I mean,” I re- 
plied. “They go to dinner-parties 
where there ate ladies, and evening 
parties, too, without their wives.” 

“ Whoever does that,” said Perci- 
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vale, “ has at least no right to complain 
that he is regarded as a Bohemian; 
for in accepting such invitations, 
he accepts insult, and himself insults 
his wife.” 

Nothing irritated my bear so much 
as to be asked to dinner without me. 
He would not even offer the shadow of 
a reason for declining the invitation. 
“For,” he would say, “if I give the 
real reason, namely, that I do not 
choose to go where my wife is ex- 
cluded, they will set it down to her 
jealous ambition of entering a sphere 
beyond her reach; I will not give a 
false reason, and indeed have no ob- 
jection to their seeing that I am of- 
fended ; therefore, I assign none. If 
they have any chivalry in them, they 
may find out my reason readily 
enough.” 

I don’t think I ever displeased 
him so much as once when I entreated 
him to accept an invitation to dine 
with the Earl of H The fact 
was, I had been fancying it my duty 
to persuade him to get over his offence 
at the omission of my name, for the 
sake of the advantage it would be to 
him in his profession. [ laid it before 
him as gently and coaxingly as I could, 
representing how expenses increased, 
and how the children would be requir- 
ing education by and by,— reminding 
him that the reputation of more than 
one of the most popular painters had 
been brought about in some measure 
by their social qualities and the 
friendships they made. 

“Ts it likely your children will be 
ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “if 
you prevail on their father to play the 
part of a sneaking parasite ?” 

I was frightened. He had never 
spoken to me in such a tone, but I 
saw too well how deeply he was hurt 
to take offence at his roughness. I 
could only beg him to forgive me, and 
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promise never to say such a word 
again, assuring him that I believed 
as strongly as himself that the best 
heritage of children was their father’s 
honor. 

Free from any such clogs as the 
possession of a wife encumbers a hus- 
band withal, Roger could of course 
accept what invitations his connec- 
tion with an old and honorable family 
procured him. One evening he came 
in late from a dinner at Lady Ber- 
nard’s. 

“ Whom do you think I took down 
to dinner?” he asked, almost before 
‘ he was seated. 

“Lady Bernard?” I said, flying 
high. 

“ Her dowager aunt?” said Perci- 
vale. 

“No, no; Miss Clare.” 

“Miss Clare!” we both repeated, 
with mingled question and exclama- 
tion. 

“‘Yes, Miss Clare, incredible as it 
may appear,” he answered. 

“ Did you ask her if it was she you 
saw carrying the jug of beer in Tot- 
tenham Court Road ?” said Percivale. 

“Did you ask her address?” I 
said. “That is a question more wor- 
thy of an answer.” 

“Yes, I did. I believe I did. I 
think I did.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Upon my word, I haven’t the 
slightest idea.” 

“So, Mr. Roger! You have had a 
perfect opportunity, and have let it 
slip! You area man to be trusted 
indeed !” 

“T don’t know how it could have 
been. I distinctly remember ap- 
proaching the subject more than once 
or twice; and now first I discover 
that I never asked the question. Or 
if I did, lam certain I got no an- 
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“ Bewitched ! ” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Or,” suggested Percivale, “she 
did not choose to tell you; saw the 
question coming, and led you away 
from it; never let you ask it.” 

“T have heard that ladies can keep 
one from saying what they don’t want 
to hear. But she sha’n’t escape me 
so a second time.” 

“Indeed, you don’t deserve another 
chance,” I said. “ You're not half so 
clever as I took you to be, Roger.” 

“ When I think of it, though, it 
wasn’t a question so easy to ask, or 
one you would like to be overheard 
asking.” 

“Clearly bewitched,” 
“ But for that I forgive you. 
sing ?” 

“No. I don’t suppose any one 
there ever thought of asking such a 
dingy-feathered bird to sing.” 

“You had some music ? ” 

“Qh, yes! Pretty good, and very 
bad. Miss Clare’s forehead was 
crossed by no end of flickering 
shadows as she listened.” 

“Tt wasn’t for want of interest in 
her you forgot to find out where she 
lived! You had better take care, 
Master Roger.” 

“Take care of what?” 

“Why, you don’t know her ad- 
dress.” 

“ What has that to do with taking 
care ? ” 

“That you won’t know where to 
find your heart if you should happen 
to want it.” 

“Oh! I am past that kind of thing 
long ago. You’ve made an uncle of 
me.” 

And so on, with a good deal more 
nonsense, but no news of Miss Clare’s 
retreat. 

I had before this remarked to my 
husband that it was odd she had never 
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called since dining with us; but he 
made little of it, saying that people 
who gained their own livelihood 
ought to be excused from attending 
to rules which had their origin with 
another class; and I had thought no 
more about it, save in disappointment 
that she had not given me that oppor- 
tunity of improving my acquaintance 
with her. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
A DISCOVERY. 


One Saturday night, my husband 
happening to be out, an event of rare 
occurrence, Roger called ; and as there 
were some things I had not been able 
to get during the day, I asked him to 
go with me to Tottenham Court Road. 
It was not far from the region where 
-we lived, and I did a great part of my 
small shopping there. The early clos- 
ing had, if lrememberrightly, begun to 
show itself; anyhow,several of the shops 
were shut, and we walked a long 
way down the street, looking for some 
place likely to supply what I required. 

“It was just here I came up with 
the girl and the brown jug,” said 
Roger, as we reached the large dis- 
senting chapel. 

“That adventure seems to have 
taken a great hold of you, Roger,” I 
said. 

“She was so like Miss Clare!” he 
returned. “I can’t get the one face 
elear of the other. When I met her 
at Lady Bernard’s, the first thing I 
thought of was the brown jug.” 

“Were you_as much pleased with 
her conversatidn as at our house ?” I 
asked. 

“Even more,” he answered. “I 
found her ideas of art so wide, as well as 
just and accurate, that I was puzzled 
to think where she had had’ opportu- 
nity of developing them. I ques- 
tioned her about it, and found she 
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was in the habit of going, as often as 
she could spare time, to the National 
Gallery, where her custom was, she 
said, not to pass from picture to pic- 
ture, but keep to one until it formed 
itself in her mind, — that is the ex- 
pression she used, explaining her- 
self to mean, until she seemed to 
know what the painter had set him- 
self to do, and why this was and that 
was which she could not at first un- 
derstand. Clearly, without ever hav- 
ing taken a pencil in her hand, she 
has educated herself to a keen per- 
ception of what is demanded of a 
true picture. Of course the root of 
it lies in her musical develop- 
ment. — There,” he cried suddenly, 
as we came opposite a paved passage, 
“that is the place I saw her go 
down.” 

“Then you do think the girl with 
the beer-jug was Miss Clare, after 
all?” 

“ Not in the least. I told you I 
could not separate them in my mind.” 

“Well, I must say, it seems odd. 
A girl like that and Miss Clare! 
Why, as often as you speak of the 
one, you seem to think of the other.” 

“Tn fact,” he returned, “I am, as 
Isay, unable to dissociate them. 
But if you had seen the girl, you 
would not wonder. The likeness 
was absolutely complete.” 

“T believe you do consider them 
one and the same; and I am more 
than half inclined to think so myself, 
remembering what Judy said.” 

“Tsn’t it possible some one who 
knows Miss Clare may have seen this 
girl, and been misled by the likeness ? ” 

“ But where, then, does Miss Clare 
live? Nobody seems to know.” 

“You have never asked any one 
but Mrs. Morley.” 

“You have yourself, however, 
given me reason to think she avoids 
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the subject. If she did live any- 
where hereabout, she would have 
some cause to avoid it.” 

I had stopped to look down the 
passage. 

“ Suppose,” said Roger, “some one 
were to come past now and see Mrs. Per- 
civale, the wife of the celebrated paint- 
er, standing in Tottenham Court Road, 
beside the swing-door of a corner 
public-house, talking to a young 
man.” 

“Yes; it might have given occasion 
for scandal,” I said. “To avuid it, 
let us go down the court and see what 
it is like.” 

“Tt’s not a fit place for you to go 
into.” 

“If it were in my father’s parish, I 
should have known everybody in it.” 

“You haven’t the slightest idea 
what you are saying.” 

- “Come, anyhow, and let us see what 
the place is like,” I insisted. - 

Without another word he gave me 
" his arm, and down the court we went, 
past the flaring gin-shop, and into the 
gloom beyond. It was one of those 
places of which, while the general ef- 
fect remains vivid in one’s mind, the 
salient points are so few that it is dif- 
ficult to say much by way of descrip- 
tion. The houses had once been occu- 
pied by people in better circumstances 
than its present inhabitants; and in- 
deed they looked all decent enough un- 
til, turning two right angles, we came 
upon another sort. They were still 
as large, and had plenty of windows ; 
but, in the light of a single lamp at 
the corner, they looked very dirty and 
wretched and dreary. A little shop, 
with dried herrings and bull’s-eyes in 
the window, was lighted by a tallow 
candle set in a ginger-beer bottle, with 
a card of “Kinahan’s LL Whiskey” 
for a reflector. 

“They can’t have many customers 
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to the extent of a bottle,” said Roger. 
“But no doubt they have some privi- 
leges from the public-house at the 
corner for hanging up the card.” 

The houses had sunk areas, just 
wide enough for a stair, and the base- 
ments seemed full of tenants. There 
was a little wind blowing, so that the 
atmosphere was tolerable, notwith- 
standing a few stray leaves of cab- 
bage, suggestive of others in a more 
objectionable condition not far off. 

A confused noise of loud voices, 
calling and scolding, hitherto drowned 
by the tumult of the street, now 
reached our ears. The place took 
one turn more, and then the origin of 
it became apparent. At the farther 
end of the passage was another lamp, 
the light of which shone upon a 
group of men and women, in alterca- 
tion, which had not yet come to 
blows. It might, including children, 
have numbered twenty, of which 
some seemed drunk, and all more or 
less excited. Roger turned to go 
back the moment he caught sight of 
them; but I felt inclined, I hardly 
knew why, to linger a little. Should 
any danger offer, it would be easy to 
gain the open thoroughfare. 

“Tt’s not at all a fit place for a 
lady,” he said. 

“Certainly not,” I answered ; “ it 
hardly seems a fit place for human 
beings. These are human beings, 
though. - Let us go through it.” 

He still hesitated; but as I went 
on, he could but follow me. I wanted 
to see what the attracting centre of 
the little crowd was; and that it 
must be occupied with some affair of 
more than ordinary interest, I judged 
from the fact that a good many super- 
terrestrial spectators looked down 
from the windows at various eleva- 
tions upon the disputants, whose 
voices now and then lulled for a mo- 
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ment only to break out in fresh ob- 
jurgation and dispute. 

Drawing a little nearer, a slight 
parting of the crowd revealed its core 
to us. It was a little woman, with- 
out bonnet or shawl, whose back was 
towards us. She turned from side to 
side, now talking to one, and now to 
another of the surrounding circle. 
At first I thought she was setting 
forth her grievances, in the hope of 
sympathy, or perhaps of justice ; but 
I soon perceived that her motions 
were too calm for that. Sometimes 
the crowd would speak altogether, 
sometimes keep silent for a full min- 
ute while she went on talking. 
When she turned her face towards us, 
Roger and I turned ours, and stared 
at each other. The face was disfig- 
ured by a swollen eye, evidently from 
a blow; but clearly enough, if it was 
not Miss Clare, it was the young 
woman of the beer-jug. Neither of 
us spoke, but turned once more to 
watch the result of what seemed to 
have at length settled down into an 
almost amicable conference. After a 
few more grumbles and protestations, 
the group began to break up into twos 
and threes. These the young woman 
seemed to set herself to break up 
again. Here, however, an ill-looking 
fellow like a costermonger, with a 
broken nose, came up to us, and with 
a strong Irish accent and offensive 
manner, but still with a touch of 
Irish breeding, requested to know 
what our business was. Roger asked 
if the place wasn’t a thoroughfare. 

“ Not for the likes 0’ you,” he an- 
swered, “as comes pryin’ after the 
likes of us. We manage our own 
affairs down here—we do. You'd 
better be off, my lady.” 

I have my doubts what sort of 
reply Roger might have returned if 
he had been alone, but he certainly 
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spoke in a very conciliatory manner, 
which, however, the man did not seem 
to appreciate, for he called it blarney ; 
but the young woman, catching sight 
of our little group, and supposing, I 
presume, that it also required disper- 
sion, approached us. She had come 
within a yard of us, when suddenly 
her face brightened, and she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of surprise, — 

- “Mrs. Percivale! You here?” 

It was indeed Miss Clare. With- 
out the least embarrassment, she held 
out her hand to me, but I am afraid 
I did not take it very cordially. 
Roger, however, behaved to her as if 
they stood in a drawing-room, and this 
brought me to a sense of propriety. 

“T don’t look very respectable, I 
fear,” she said, putting her hand over 
her eye. “The fact is, I have had a 
blow, and it will look worse to-mor- 
row. Were you coming to find me?” 

I forget what lame answer either 
of us gave. 

“ Will you come in? ” she said. 

On the spur of the moment, I de- 
clined. For all my fine talk to Roger, 
I shrunk from the idea of entering 
one of those houses. I can only say, 
in excuse, that my whole mind was 
in a condition of bewilderment. 

“Can I do any thing for you, 
then?” she asked, in a tone slight- 
ly marked with disappointment, I 
thought. 

“Thank you, no,” I answered, 
hardly knowing what my words were. 

“Then good-night,” she said, and, 
nodding kindly, turned, and entered 
one of the houses. 

We also turned in silence, and 
walked out of the court. 

“ Why didn’t you go with her?” 
said Roger, as soon as we were in the 
street. 

“T’m sorry I didn’t if you wanted 
to go, Roger; but ”— 

















“T think you might have gone, 
seeing I was with you,” he said. 

“T don’t think it would have been 
at all a proper thing to do, without 
knowing more about her,” I answered, 
a little hurt. “ You can’t tell what 
sort of a place it may be.” 

“It’s a good place wherever she 
is, or I am much mistaken,” he 
returned. 

“You may be much mistaken, 
Roger.” 

“True. I have been mistaken 
more than once in my life. I am not 
mistaken this time, though.” 

“TI presume you would have gone 
if I hadn’t been with you?” 

“Certainly, if she had asked me, 
which is not very likely.” 

“ And you lay the disappointment 
of missing a glimpse into the sweet 
privacy of such a home to my 
charge ?” 

It was a spiteful speech; and 
Roger’s silence made me feel it was, 
which, with the rather patronizing 
opinion I had of Roger, I found 
not a little galling. So I, too, kept 
silence, and nothing beyond a plati- 
tude had passed between us when I 
found myself at my own door, my 
shopping utterly forgotten, and some- 
thing acid on my mind. 

* Don’t you mean to come in?” I 
said, for he held out his hand at the 
top of the stairs to bid me good- 
night. “My husband will be home 
soon, if he has not come already. 
You needn’t be bored with my com- 
pany — you can sit in the study.” 

“T think I had better not,” he 
answered. 

“T am very sorry, Roger, if I was 
rude to you,” I said; “but how 
could you wish me to be hand-and- 
glove with a woman who visits peo- 
ple who she is well aware would not 
think of inviting her if they had a 
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notion of her surroundings. That 
can’t be right, I am certain. I pro- 
test I feel just as if I had been read- 
ing an ill-invented story, — an unnat- 
ural fiction. I cannot get these 
things together in my mind at all, do 
what I will.” 

“There must be some way of ac- 
counting for it,” said Roger. 

“No doubt,” I returned; “but 
who knows what that way may be?” 

“ You may be wrong in supposing 
that the people at whose houses she 
visits know nothing about her 
habits.” 

“Ts it at all likely they do, Roger? 
Do you think it is? I know at least, 
that my cousin dispensed with her 
services as soon as she came to the 
knowledge of certain facts concerning 
these very points.” 

“Excuse me—certain rumors — 
very uncertain facts.” 

When you are cross, the slightest 
play upon words is an offence. I 
knocked at the door in dudgeon, then 
turned and said, — 

“ My cousin Judy, Mr. Roger” — 

But here I paused, for I had noth- 
ing ready. Anger makes some peo- 
ple cleverer for the moment, but 
when I am angry I am always 
stupid. Roger finished the sentence 
for me. 

— “Your cousin Judy is, you must 
allow, a very conventional woman,” 
he said. 

“She is very good-natured, any- 
how. And what do you say to Lad 
Bernard ? ” ' 

“She hasn’t repudiated Miss 
Clare’s acquaintance, so far as I 
know.” 

“But, answer me,—do you be- 
lieve Lady Bernard would invite her 
to meet her friends if she knew all?” 

“Depend upon it, Lady Bernard 
knows what she is about. People of 
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her rank can afford to be uneonven- 
tional.” 

This irritated me yet more, for it 
implied that I was influenced by the 
conventionality which both he and 
my husband despised; and Sarah 
opening the door that instant, I 
stepped in, without even saying good- 
night to him. Before she closed it, 
however, I heard my husband’s voice, 
and ran out again to welcome him. 

He and Roger had already met in 
the little front garden. They did 
not shake hands — they never did — 
they always met as if they had 
parted only an hour ago. 

“ What were you “and my * wife 
quarrelling about, Rodge?” I heard 
Percivale ask, and paused on the 
middle of the stair to hear his 
answer. 

“ How do you know we were quar- 
relling?” returned Roger gloomily. 

“T heard you from the very end of 
the street,” said my husband. 

“That’s not so far,” said Roger; 
for indeed one house, with, I confess, 
a good space of garden on each side 
of it, and the end of another house, 
finished the street. But notwith- 
standing the shortness of the dis- 
tance it stung me to the quick. Here 
had I been regarding, not even with 
contempt, only with disgust, the 
quarrel in which Miss Clare was 
mixed up; and half an hour after, 
my own voice was heard in dispute 
with my husband’s brother from the 
end of the street in which we lived! 
I felt humiliated, and did not rush 
down the remaining half of the steps 
to implore my husband’s protection 
against Roger’s crossness. 

“Too far to hear a wife and a 
brother, though,” returned Percivale 
jocosely. 

“Go on,” said Roger; “pray go 
Let dogs delight comes next. I 


on. 
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beg Mrs. Percivale’s pardon. I will 
amend the quotation: ‘Let dogs de- 
light to worry’ ”— 

“ Cats,” I exclaimed; and rushing 
down the steps, I kissed Roger before 
I kissed my husband. 

“TI meant —I mean —I was go- 
ing to say lambs.” 

“Now, Roger, don’t add to your 
vices flattery and ” — 

“ And fibbing,” he subjoined. 

“T didn’t say so.” 

“ You only meant it.” 

“Don’t begin again,” interposed 
Percivale. ‘Come in, and refer the 
cause in dispute to me.” 

We did go in, and we did refer the 
matter tohim. By the time we had 
between us told him the facts of the 
case, however, the point in dispute 
between us appeared to have grown 
hazy, the fact being that neither of 
us cared to say any thing more about 
it. Percivale insisted that there was 
no question before the court. At 
length Roger, turning from me to his 
brother, said,— 

“Tt’s not worth mentioning, Char- 
ley ; but what led to our irreconcilable 
quarrel was this: I thought Wynnie 
might have accepted Miss Clare’s in- 
vitation to walk in and pay her a 
visit; and Wynnie thought me, I 
suppose, too ready to sacrifice her 
dignity to the pleasure of seeing a lit- 
tle more of the object of our alterca- 
tion. There!” 

My husband turned to me and said, 

“ Mrs. Percivale, do you accept this 
as a correct representation of your 
difference ? ” 

“ Well,” I answered, hesitating — 
“ yes, on the whole. All I object to 
is the word dignity.” 

“T retract it,” cried Roger, “and 
accept any substitute you prefer.” 

“ Let it stand,’ I returned. “It will 
do as well as a better. I only wish 
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to say that it was not exactly my 
dignity ”— 

“No, no; your sense of propriety,” 
said my husband; and then sat silent 
for a minute or two, pondering like a 
judge. At length he spoke : — 

“ Wife,” he said, “ you might have 
gone with your brother, I think ; but 
I quite understand your disinclination. 
At the same time, a more generous 
jedgment of Miss Clare might have 
prevented any difference of feeling 
in the matter.” 

“ But,” I said, greatly inclined to 
ery, “I only postponed my judgment 
concerning her.” 

And I only postponed my crying, 
for I was very much ashamed of my- 
self. 
: CHAPTER XVII. 

MISS CLARE. 

OF course my husband and I talked 
a good deal more about what I ought 
to have done; and I saw clearly 


enough that I ought to have run any 


risk there might be in accepting her 
invitation. I had been foolishly tak- 
ing more care of myself than was 
necessary. I told him I would write 
to Roger and ask him when he could 
take me there again. 

“T will tell*you a better plan,” he 
said. “I will go with you myself. 
And that will get rid of half the 
awkwardness ‘there would be if you 
went with Roger, after having with 
him refused to go in.” 

“ But would that be fair to Roger? 
She would think I didn’t like going 
with him, and I would go with Roger 
anywhere. It was I who did not 
want to go. He did.” 

“ My plan, however, will pave the 
way for a full explanation — or con- 
fession rather, I suppose it will turn 
out to be. I know you are burning 
to make it, with your mania for 
confessing your faults.” 
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I knew he did not like me the 
worse for that mania, though. 

“The next time,” he added, “you 
can go with Roger, always supposing 
you should feel inclined to continue 
the acquaintance, and then you will 
be able to set him right in her eyes.” 

The plan seemed unobjectionable. 
But just then Percivale was very busy ; 
and I being almost as much occupied 
with my baby as he was with his, 
day after day and week after week 
passed, during which our duty to Miss 
Clare was, I will.not say either for- 
gotten or neglected, but unfulfilled. 

One afternoon, I was surprised by a 
visit from my father. He not unfre- 
quently surprised us. ; 

“ Why didn’t you let us know, pa- 
pa?” I said. “A surprise is very 
nice; but an expectation is much nicer, 
and lasts so much longer.” 

“T might have disappointed you.” 

“Even if you had, I should have 
already enjoyed the expectation. 
That would be safe.” 

“ There’s a good deal to be said in 
excuse of surprises,” he rejoined; 
“but in the present case, I have a 
special one to offer. Iwas taken with 
a sudden desire to see you. It was 
very foolish no doubt, and. you are 
quite right in wishing I weren’t here, 
only going to come to-morrow.” 

“ Don’t be so cruel, papa. Scarcely 
a day passes in which Z do not long 
tosee youe My baby makes me think 
more about my home than ever.” 

“Then she’s a very healthy baby, 
if one may judge by her influences, 
But you know, if I had had to give 
you warning, I could not have been 
here before to-morrow, and surely 
you will acknowledge, that, however 
nice expectation may be, presence is 
better.” 

“Yes, papa. We will make a 
compromise, if you please. Every 









time you think of coming to me, you 
must either come at once, or let me 
know you are coming. Do you agree 
to that ?” 

“T agree,” he said. 

So I have the pleasure of a con- 
stant expectation. Any day he may 
walk in unheralded; or by any post 
I may receive a letter with the news 
that he is coming at such a time. 

As we sat at dinner that evening, 
he asked if we had lately seen Miss 
Clare. 

“ T’ve seen her only once, and Per- 
civale not at all, since you were here 
last, papa,” I answered. 

“ How’s that?” he asked again, a 
little surprised. “Haven’t you got 
her address yet? I want very much 
to know more of her.” 

“Sodowe. I haven’t got her ad- 
dress, but I know where she lives.” 

“What do you mean, Wynnie ? 
Has she taken to dark sayings of 
late, Percivale ? ” 

I told him the whole story of my 
adventure with Roger, and the re- 
ports Judy had prejudiced my judg- 
ment withal. He heard me through 
in silence, for it was a rule with him 
never to interrupt a narrator. He 
used to say, “ You will generally get 
at more, and in a better fashion, if 
you let any narrative take its own 
devious.course, without the interrup- 
tion of requested explanations. By 
the time it is over, you will find the 
questions you wanted to ask mostly 
vanished.” 

“Describe the place to me, Wyn- 
nie,” he said, when I had ended. “I 
must go and see her. I have a sus- 
picion, amounting almost to a convic- 
tion, that ‘she is one whose acquaint- 
ance ought to be cultivated at any 
eost. There is some grand explana- 
tion of all this contradictory strange- 
ness.” 
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“T don’t think I could describe the 
place to you so that you would find 
it. But if Percivale wouldn’t mind 
my going with you instead of with 
him, I should be only too happy to 
accompany you. May I, Percivale?” 

“Certainly. It will do just as well 
to go with your father as with me. 
I only stipulate, that, if you are both 
satisfied, you take Roger with you 
next time.” 

“Of course I will.” 

“Then we'll go to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said my father. 

“‘T don’t think she is likely to be 
at home in the morning,” I said. 
“She goes out giving lessons, you 
know; and the probability is, that at 
that time we should not find her.” 

“Then why not to-night?” he 
rejoined. 

“ Why not, if you wish it?” 

“T do wish it, then.” 

“Tf you knew the place, though, I 
think you would prefer going a little 
earlier than we can to-night.” 

“ Ah, well! we will go to-morrow 
evening. We could dine early, 
couldn’t we?” 

So it was arranged. My father 
went about some business in the 
morning. We dined early, and set 
out about six o’clock. 

My father was getting an old man, 
and if any protection had been re- 
quired, he could not have been half 
so active as Roger; and yet I felt 
twice as safe with him. I am satis- 
fied that the deepest sense of safety, 
even in respect of physical dangers, 
can spring only from moral causes ; 
neither do you half so much fear evil 
happening to you, as fear evil hap- 
pening which ought not to hap- 
pen to you. I believe what made me 
so courageous was the undeveloped 
fore-feeling, that, if any evil should 
overtake me in my father’s company, 
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I should not care; it would be all 


right then, anyhow. The repose was 


in my father himself, and neither in 
his strength nor his wisdom. The 
former might fail, the latter might 
mistake ; but so long as I was with 
him in what I did, no harm worth 
counting harm could come to me, — 
only such as I should neither lament 
nor feel. Scarcely a shadow of dan- 
ger, however, showed itself. 

It was a cold evening in the mid- 
dle of November. The light, which 
had been scanty enough all day, 
had vanished in a thin penetrating 
fog. Round every lamp in the street 
was a colored halo; the gay shops 
gleamed like jewel-caverns of Alad- 
din hollowed out of the darkness; 
and the people that hurried or saun- 
tered along looked inscrutable. 
Where could they live? Had they 
anybody to love them? Were their 
hearts quiet under their dingy cloaks 
and shabby coats? 

' Yes,” returned my father, to 
whom I had said something to this 
effect, “ what would not one give for 
a peep into the mysteries of all these 
worlds that go crowding past us. If 
we could but see through the opaque 
husk of them, some would glitter and 
glow like diamond mines; others 
perhaps would look mere earthy 


’ holes; some of them forsaken quar- 
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ries, with a great pool of stagnant 
water in the bottom; some like vast 
coal-pits of gloom, into which you 
dared not carry a lighted lamp for 
fear” of explosion. Some would be 
mere lumber-rooms; others ill-ar- 
ranged libraries, without a poets’ 
corner anywhere. But what a 
wealth of creation they show, and 
what infinite room for hope it 
affords !” 

“But don’t you think, papa, there 
may be something of worth lying 
even in the earth-pit, or at the bot- 
tom of the stagnant water in the for- 
saken quarry ?” 

“ Indeed I do; though I have met 
mere than one in my lifetime con- 
cerning whom I felt compelled to say 
that it wanted keener eyes than mine 
to discover the hidden jewel. But 
then there are keener eyes than 
mine, for there are more loving eyes. 
Myself I have been able to see good 
very clearly where some could see 
none; and shall I doubt that God 
can see good where my mole-eyes can 
see none? Be sure of this, that, as he 
is keen-eyed for the evil in his crea- 
tures to destroy it, he would, if it 
were possible, be yet keener-eyed for 
the good to nourish and cherish it. 
If men would only side with the good 
that is in them, — will that the seed 
should grow and bring forth fruit!” 





A NURSERY RHYME. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


Horz is like a harebell, trembling from its birth; 
Love is like a rose, the joy of all the earth: 

Faith is like a lily, lifted high, and white ; 

Love is like a lovely rose, the world’s delight : 
Harebells and sweet lilies show a thornless growth, 


But the rose with all its thorns excels them both. 
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SEXUAL SCIENCE. ‘ 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


Scrence has had its say on most 
modern questions; but, in relation to 
the great movement for “women’s 
rights,” it has been singularly dumb. 
We are not of those who believe that 
science can solve every social prob- 
lem. We want something decisive 
for political action ; but science knows 
of no dividing line. We may, as a 
matter of fact, assert that there is 
day, and be as positive that there is 
night; but there is also a time when 
it is neither day nor night,—a 
twilight which some will class with 
one or with the other, according to the 
different optical power with which 
they may be blessed. It is the prov- 
ince of common-sense, not science, 
to set that matter at rest. 

But though we would not appeal 
to science as an unerring guide in all 
the affairs of life, a knowledge of its 
leading principles will so expand our 
. views and guide our judgment, that 
we are far less likely to err in our 
practical efforts to have things right, 
than if we go blundering along in 
the dim light of tradition and past 
experience. It may help us in this 
matter of the relations of the sexes. 
Let us see what light it will give us. 
And first, why are we created of 
two sexes? What separate purposes 
do these divisions serve? Separate sex 
is not confined to man. Nature will 
not answer us in this limited field. 
The division exists in high and low 
organisms; in the vegetable as well 
as in the animal world. Those who 
do not look far beyond men might 
answer that sex had for its object the 
continuation and reproduction of spe- 
cies or individuals; but this can 


scarcely be the leading object of 
nature, because in plants and the 
lower orders of animal life reproduc- 
tion is carried on quite independent 
of any sexual organization. Many 
things, such for instance as some 
grasses and herbaceous plants, in- 
crease themselves’ year after year by 
underground suckers or shoots. In 
some cases all behind the leading 
point dies annually, and a new plant 
appears a short distance from the 
original starting-point. Take a 
potato, for instance; a thread-like 
production pushes from the parent- 
stem for perhaps a foot, and at the 
end appears the “potato.” If this 


‘remain in the earth without dis- 


turbance, the thready connection 
would die, and the potato grow as 
before, gaining another foot, and so 
forth, until, after a period of twenty 
years, it would be twenty feet away 
from the starting-point, and have 
given birth to twenty new individu- 
als. This may go on for an indefi- 
nite number of years, and for any 
thing we know forever, without any 
sexual agency whatever. In garden- 
ing we know how we can go on year 
after year continually reproducing a 
plant by grafts, cuttings, buds, off- 
sets, and other ways. The red 
Dutch currant has probably been re- 
produced in this way for many hun- 
dreds of years. In the lower order 
of animal life also the original will 
break apart, and each separate piece 
grow; and we may get even up to a 
crustacean where we find, that, though 
a broken-off limb will not reproduce 
the original, the animal can reproduce 
the broken limb. We see from these 
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considerations that whatever was Na- 
ture’s object in the creation of sex, 
reproduction was not the primary 
consideration. 

.There is one observation we may 
make as we go along, in regard to 
these modes of propagation, which 
may help us hereafter. Each indi- 
vidual born, so to speak, in this way, 
is for the most part an exact repro- 
duction of the original. A graft from 
a seckel pear-tree produces a tree 

’ which bears seckel pears; and the red 
Dutch currant is the same currant 
still; and a bunch of fruit from one 
tree is just the same as if taken from 

A sprig from the dwarf 
box-edging reproduces edging-box; 
and the tree-box produces in the same 
way the tree-growing kind. If Tom 
Thumb or Daniel Lambert could be 
reproduced in this style, there would 
be scores of large or small people so 
exactly alike that their own mothers 
would not know them apart. This 
recognition is unnecessary in plants 
and the lower animals. Each part 
can take care of itself as soon as it is 
detached from its parents. Here it 
does not concern Nature whether the 
mother knows its own child or not. 
But in the higher orders of animals, 
where identity is of the utmost impor- 
tance in enabling a mother to care 
for her young, the races could not 
exist on the same principle of in- 
crease which marks the lower ones. 

But we go back to the plant. 

Besides all its powers of reproduction 

by extension and division, it bears 
seed. Here, however, the results differ. 

They do not reproduce exactly the 

same plant. In a bed of seedlings 
no two are exactly alike; and it is 
through this law that we have so 
many varieties of flowers in our 
gardens. The florists preserve the 
most striking variations, and destroy 
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The seeds of 


So in fruits. 
the seckel pear will produce some- 
thing like seckel, but not seckels 
exactly; and if we raise fifty trees 
from fifty seeds in this way, there 
will be fifty varieties, all resembling 
seckel, and yet all varying from one 


the rest. 


another. Hitherto botany has re- 
garded the seed as created for the 
chief purpose of distributing the spe- 
cies or individual. 

But although distribution is cer- 
tainly more readily effected in this 
than any other way, we have seen 
that it is not the essential difference. 
The production of variety, thus se- 
curing identity, is the leading office 
of the seed. 

No doubt the close reasoner will 
stop us here. A tree can reproduce 
itself by buds and cuttings where 
identity is not necessary. If variation 
is to provide for identity, what is the 
use of identity to it? This is a 
case of twilight, before referred to. 
We suppose we are on the boundary 
here of a transition. All we can posi- 
tively know is, that seed is not essen- 
tial to reproduction, and that with 
the introduction of seed-variation 
dates its vigorous origin. We can 
further see, that, in the higher organ- 
isms without variation, identity, so far 
as mutual recognition is concerned, 
could not exist. 

It is a self-evident proposition, that 
the first leading principle of all nature 
is the effort for existence ; and, as all 
organic beings can exist for only a 
limited time, the second grand object 
of its care will be reproduction. 
There can be little doubt but that 
every action of every living thing, 
and indeed the form of every living 
thing, is in some degree connected, 
more or less remotely, with one or 
the other of these grand objects of 
Nature. We,of course, have our own 
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motives for what we do; and every 
animal is impelled in its conduct 
by some idea of pleasure or necessity. 
Plants we regard as unconscious, and 
probably they are; but they all act 
by laws tending to their own good in 
the same way as animated beings do. 
We do not stop to think of Nature as 
awhole. The individual seems rather 
a world unto himself, yet behind him 
and behind all is the one great idea, 
nature ; and this Nature only caring 
for its one self, —its self-existence, 
and continued reproduction. The 
principle of variation is only secon- 
dary, and subservient to the other 
two prior and greater aims. 

There can be no doubt that Nature 
will throw around the great repro- 
ductive principle a greater measure 
of protection than she will around 
the mere incidents thereof. Thus if 
sustenance failed to carry along varia- 
tion and reproduction together, she 
would let the first go. In this event, 
all that appertains to the division 
into sexes of the present order of 
things would disappear; and only 
those lower orders would exist which 
can extend themselves without it. 
And this is all in accordance with 
what embryologists tell us: that with 
the failure of nutrition, the last or- 
gans in the usual order of structure 
are the first to die away. 

It would hardly be correct to call 
the reproductive principle in Nature 
the female principle; and yet when 
Nature has advanced so far in the 
plant or the animal as to call fora 
division into sexes, it will hardly be 
denied that the female is in more in- 
timate communion with this leading 
object than the male. The female 
must necessarily be the most favored 
of Nature. At the commencement 
of the division the female will be 
first provided for; and in the great 


‘ 


struggle for life, all other things 
being equal, the chances will be 
largely in her favor. In plants the 
division into sexes is not made appar- 
ent until the flowering period arrives, 
Some are hermaphrodites; that is, 
they have stamens and pistils in the 
same flowers. Others are diccious, 
or have the male flowers wholly on 
one plant, and the females on another. 
But it is seldom known, prior to 
flowering, which is the male plant or 
which is the female. Still the pecu- 
liar sexual principle in some cases, no 
doubt, pervades the whole plant, and 
exists long anterior to flowering; for 
a male or female plant once known 
will generally always remain so. 
Cuttings taken from either will be 
pretty sure to reproduce the same 
sexual flowers again, though not 
always; for the female silver-maple 
will not unfrequently put forth 
branches with male flowers. Still, 
as a general thing, sex is not deter- 
mined in plants until near the flower- 
ing time; and is, as has been said, 
never known until the flowers have 
actually opened. In those plants 
which bear male and female flowers 
separate on the same plant, it is then 
seen that the male flowers only ap- 
pear on the weakest branches or 
branchlets. This is best illustrated 
by a pine or spruce tree. The female 
flower is that which ultimately be- 
comes the pine-cone. The male 
flowers gather in small clusters, and 
are those which produce the dust 


‘(pollen) in early spring. The female 


flowers or cones only appear at the 
ends of the healthiest branches. As 
the tree grows, of course the branches 
now at the end in time become the 
interior, and are then shaded by those 
which go beyond them. Shade 
always tends to lessen the vitality 
of a growing branch; and here we 














see that branches once strong and 
bearing female flowers, as soon as 
thus partially weakened by shade 
bear only male ones. An inspection 
of any pine-tree in spring will show, 
that though male flowers are some- 
times borne at the base of the shoots 
bearing female flowers, weak shoots 
never bear any thing but male ones. 
This will be found the case in all 
plants of a monecious character. In 
the common ambrosia, or ragweed, 
the male flowers are on a sort of 
weakened, half-dead-looking, raceme ; 
while the females are situated in the 
best position for receiving the highest 
amount of nutrition the plant can 
bestow. Those who have examined 
this matter in plants, see the truth 
of the position in the vegetable world, 
that nature’s highest efforts in the 
formation of the sexes are invariably 
in the female line.? 

The same facts appear to us in the 
animal world. In the very first 
struggle with life the males get the 
worst of it. The vast majority of 
all the children who die under five 
years of age are males. As the 
sexes approach maturity, the terrible 
strain on the female system begins, 
and the numbers of males and fe- 
males again nearly equalize. The 
amount of nutrition over and above 
that required to sustain life passes in 
the male to brain and muscle, to 
mere physical strength and intellec- 
tual capacity; but in the female, to 
immense nutritive power for the sup- 

“port of another human being. Man 
is physically stronger than woman; 
that is, in cases requiring an immedi- 
ate concentration of power, he is her 
superior. But in vitality, if by that 


1 For fuller details of this matter, see papers 
by the author in the Salem and Troy Proceedings 
of American Association for the Advancement of 
oar and in Rec. of Phila. Acad. Nat. Sciences, 
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we may understand the ability to en- 
dure circumstances tending to de- 
stroy life, he is below her. Not only 
can he not endure as much during 
the first five years of his life, but as 
an adult he sinks under pain that a 
woman would hardly faint with. Any 
of us can look around and see women 
with perhaps half a dozen young 
children which she must look after, 
a continual series of routine, monoto- 
nous housework which she must at- 
tend to, now roasting at the oven, 
steaming over the wash-tub, or freez- 
ing at the clothes-line, and contin- 
ually with the worry of crying chil- 
dren ringing in her ears; and all 
this for years and years, with ailing 
infants and sick older children, and 
perhaps even a male specimen of an 
older cast to whom she is expected to 
be a “help-mate” besides all this; 
altogether for months and months 
giving her but three or four hours of 
sound sleep per night. Where is the 
man that could endure it? A year 
of such a life would kill the strongest 
of us. We find the same law of vital 
endurance outside of man. Cavalry 
officers in the late war found out the 
wisdom of selecting mares for ardu- 
ous services; and we all know what 
a miserably dull animal the unsexed 
ox becomes. This branch of our 
topic need not be further pursued. 
It has been shown that naturally 
the reproductive principle should be 
endowed with the highest attributes 
of vitality, and the few instances 
cited will show its bearing in the 
world of facts. 

And now why is this intellectual 
superiority and greater muscular 
strength given to man? If woman 
has greater endurance, and greater 
traits of general vitality, why not 
excel in all points? It is simply 
because he is to use these for the 
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benefit of the female. In the wild 
state in which man first found him- 
self, it would be ‘impossible for the 
woman with her young child to de- 
fend herself from the continual ele- 
ments of warfare then everywhere 
about. Wild animals would soon end 
the whole human race. Moreover, 
she could not leave her young at 
home to hunt for food. Man thus 
appears as an essential aid to Nature’s 
great reproductive principle. He is 
the ruler, the planner, the protector, 
but not for his own sake, but all in 
the cause of a greater and more be- 
loved power in the economy of Nature. 

In the animals below man, we find 
pretty much the same law to prevail: 
that the male animal is physically 
and intellectually the superior only 
in proportion to the weakness or 
incapacity of the female or the proge- 
ny to take care of themselves at 
certain periods of their existence. 
In many birds, where the young is 
difficult to rear, either the male is 
much the superior of the female, or 
else monogamy prevails. In the pi- 
geon, for instance, and similar birds, 
where the young require constant 
attention for some time, both male 
and female seem nearly balanced in 
qualities. In the barn-door fowl, 
where the young can take more care 
of themselves, polygamy prevails. 
The young of the duck can take care 
of themselves also; but here, although 
we do not find strict monogamy, we 
find the female and male birds much 
more equally matched than they are 
in the case of the barn-fowl. 

When we come to fishes, we find 
no difference apparently in the phys- 
ical or intellectual capacity of male or 
female. The young take absolute 
care of themselves, and the mother 
requires no protection. Questions of 
relative strength of the sexes, or of 
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monogamy or polygamy in fishdom, 
are therefore of no consequence. 
Both have to take care of themselves, 
both have equally to fight with 
enemies for their own preservation, 
both have an exhaustive strain on 
their vital functions at spawning- 
time, and hence they are about even- 
ly balanced in every way. 

It is curious to observe how soon 
the male disappears from the scene 
when he can in no way serve the 
great female cause. In plants, ne 
sooner does the pollen from the sta- 
mens fertilize the pistils than they 
drop away; while in some cases, the 
pine for instance, the female organs 
continue alive for a couple of years 
afterwards. In the hemp and the 
spinach the whole male plant dies 
some weeks before the female one. 
In some spiders the female devours 
the male before she proceeds to lay 
her eggs, and when she has no fur- 
ther desire for his companionship ; 
and a large number of male insects die 
immediately on the exercise of their 
special functions. The females live 
to deposit their eggs or to rear their 
young. It is clearly to be seen that 
it is necessary they should have this 
extra power. The extra vitality is 
given them for this purpose. Still, 
the simple fact remains, that the fe- 
male possesses greater vitality than 
the male. 

From these and similar considera- 
tions, which those who wish to follow 
the subject further can pursue for 
themselves, we may conclude that 
woman worship is not a mere poetical 
fancy, but has its seat deep down in 
the heart of Nature. When the 
youth asserts his beloved to be his 
queen, swears eternal allegiance, and 
vows forever to be worthy of, and to 
serve her, he is really following 
but the dictates of Nature, who wor- 




















ships the female as ardently as he 
does. She is undoubtedly the most 
favored, and in elementary constitu- 
tion at least, if not in actual form, 
must claim a place in nature long an- 
terior to the origin of man in the sex- 
ual sense of this term. For theologi- 
cal purposes she may have been 
formed of the rib of Adam; for Mo- 
hammedan or Mormon uses she may 
be but the mere slave and creature 
of man, without even a soul to be 
saved except through his sovereign 
will and pleasure ; but the religion of 
nature demands rather the sacrifice 
of the other sex to her eternal law. 

It will not be difficult to apply 
these principles to the great woman 
question of the day. Man is the 
great acting, working force; all that 
appertains to providing or protecting 
is his place in nature. The gun, the 
plough, the ship, the sword, —the 
elements of force whatever they be, 
and the ballot which is to direct and 
control that force, — all these are the 
essential prerogatives of man. At 
the same time these laws and forces 
should be used for the interests of wo- 
man; and where they are not, man 
is not fulfilling the purposes for 
which he was created. 

And this brings us again to our 
starting-point. Science will not solve 
every practical problem, because 
we want absolute laws; while the 
laws of nature run into one another. 
As a general thing, it is the male bird 
which does the singing and the fe- 
male the hatching; but there be hens 
which crow, and birds of the male 
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persuasion which believe it to be asol- 
emn duty to sit on eggs, and take the 
young under their protecting wings. 
These we can again compare to the 
twilight reasoning. One may assert 
it night, another that it is day; one 
that it is right in the hen to crow, 
another that it is not, — these bound- 
ary-line questions can never be solved. 
But the main question as to the nat- 
ural duties and responsibilities, the 
relative rights and wrongs, of the 
sexes, these seem as clear as day and 
night; and, when clearly perceived, 
ought to render the subject of general 
legislation not so puzzling a question 
as it seems to so many of us. 

In a special way there will always 
be men who will neglect their natural 
duties, and society itself may at times 
wander so far from the main purpose 
of its creation that its members may 
feel totally unable to perform duties 
which otherwise it would be their 
pleasure to do. Women left without 
natural protectors must take on them- 
selves the duties of men in order to 
live at all. For all these aberrations 
from general law, special arrange- 
ments must be made. The only dan- 
ger tosociety is when it takes the mi- 
nor for the major proposition ; seeks to 
adapt laws necessary to twilight, to 
every purpose of day and night; as- 
serts the absolute equality of the sexes 
in every particular, instead of proper- 
ly defining the main rights and du- 
ties of each, and endeavoring as far 
as the artificial state of society will 
permit to keep each sex to its own 
natural sphere. 
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TO-MORROW. 


BY MRS. MARY B. DODGE. 


To-mMoRROW, a beautiful day, 
Is waiting for you and for me; 
Bluest skies of a soft shining ray 
Are impatient the shadows to flee. 
Why care if the landscape be sullen and gray ? 
To-morrow will chase all the cloud-racks away. 


To-morrow, you say, may be dall, 
With the leaden-hued face of to-day. 
Wait: its morrow with measure is full 
Of a joy never spilled by delay. 
If to-day born of yesterday baffle our will, 


To-morrow, to-morrow, is radiant still. 


To-morrow is mantled in white 
As pure as the soft-falling snow, 
That rounds into waves of delight, 
To cover Earth’s pitiful woe. 
The gale may be sighing, the frost-king astray, 
Yet to-morrow will sparkle in crystalline spray. 


To-morrow with roses is crowned, 
A tender-eyed sylph o’ the May; 
Flinging garlands of blossoms around 
In a child-like, improvident way. 
To-day may be barren, a chill in the air; 


To-morrow young spring-life will bud everywhere. 


To-morrow the birds without fear, 
Flitting back to the woodlands again, 
Will sing, for the summer that’s here, 
A full-throated, ravishing strain. 
The world now so silent of bird or of bee 
To-morrow shall echo with refluent glee. 


To-morrow the babe of the field 
From its silk-curtained cradle shall rise ; 
And, spurning the harvest-queen’s shield, 
Fill the air with a golden surprise. 
The seed may be brown in the cell of to-day, 
Yet vestured to-morrow in royal array. 
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To-morrow is regal for all, 
With a sceptre of love in her hand: 
The weary but wait for her call, 
To spring to the full-fruited land. 
O’er the span of to-day we may tearfully grope, 
But the arch of to-morrow is glowing with hope. 


Yes, to-morrow, a beautiful day, 
Is waiting for you and for me; 
Impatient our grief to allay, 
Our sorrow-weighed pinions to free. 
Why reck we the burden that presses to-day ? 
To-morrow, to-morrow, will lift it away. 





SELFHOOD AND SACRIFICE. 


BY ORVILLE 


Tue title which I have chosen for 
this discourse, is Selfhood and Sac- 
rifice. My purpose is, to consider 
what place these principles have in 
human culture. I use the word, self- 


‘hood, rather than self-regard or self- 


interest, because I wish to go back to 
the original principle— selfhood, ac- 
cording to the analogy of our lan- 
guage, describing the simple and 
absolute condition in which self ex- 
ists; as manhood does that of man, 
or childhood, that of a child. And I 
say sacrifice, rather than self-sacri- 
fice, because the true principle does 
not require the sacrifice of our high- 
est self, but only of that which un- 
lawfully hinders outflow from self. 
The subject of culture has been 
brought before the public of late, by 
Prof. Huxley, and Matthew Arnold, 
and Mr. Shairp, I do not propose to 
enter into the questions which have 
engaged their able pens, but to go 
back to those primary and foundation 
principles, which I have proposed to 
consider—the one of which is the 
centre, and the other, the circumfer- 
13 
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ence of human culture, — Selfhood 
and Sacrifice. 

It is the object of this course of 
lectures, in part at least as I under- 
stand it, to discuss this subject — 
to discuss, ie.. the principles and 
grounds, on which right reason and 
rational Christianity propose to build 
up a good and exalted character. 
Now with regard to what Christian- 
ity teaches, has it never occurred to 
you, or has it never seemed to you, in 
reading the Gospels, that they ap- 
peal to self-interest, to the desire to 
be saved, in a way that is at variance 
with the loftiest motives? But it is 
appealed to, and therefore is, in some ° 
sense, sanctioned. And yet, as if 
this self-interest were something 
wrong, the prevalence of it in the 
world, the world’s selfishness in other 
words, is represented by many 
preachers, as if it were the sum of 
all wickedness, the proof indeed, of 
total depravity. Here then, it seems 
to me, whether we look at Christian- 
ity or at the teachings of the pulpit, 
there is urgent need of discrimination. 











And there is another aspect of the 
same subject, which seems to require 
attention ; and that is what is called, 
individualism —the mentally living, 
if not for, yet in and out of our- 
selves; claiming to find all the 
springs and forces of faith and cul- 
ture within ourselves, to the exclu- 
sion of the proper influence of so- 
ciety, of Christianity, of the whole 
great realm of the past, by which we 
have been trained and formed; indi- 
vidualism, which says, “I belong to 
myself, and to nobody else, and do 
‘not choose to be brought or organ- 
ized into any system of faith or ac- 
tion with anybody else.” This, 
indeed, is an extreme to which, per- 
haps, but few minds go ; but there is 
a tendency of this kind, which needs 
to be looked into. 

Now there is a way of thinking, in 
matters of practical expediency, to 
which I confess that I am commit- 
ted by my life-long reflections; and 
which has always prevented me from 
going to the extreme with any party, 
whether in reforms, in politics, in re- 
ligious systems, or in any thing else ; 
and that is, to look to the mean in 
things; to look upon human nature 
and human culture, as held in the 
balance between opposing principles. 
With this view, I shall first under- 
take to show that the principle of 
self-regard, or of individualism, is 
right and lawful —is indeed, an es- 
sential principle of culture. 

There is a remarkable passage in 
theold “ Theologia Germanica,” which 
hits, I think, the very point in this 
matter of self-regard. Speaking of 
its highest man, it says, “ All thought 
of self, all self-seeking, self-will, and 
what cometh thereof, must be utterly 
lost, surrendered and given over to 
God, except in so far as they are 
necessary to make up a person.” 
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This personality, this stand-point, we 
must hold to, go where we will. 

But let me state more precisely 
what it is, that is here conceded, and 
must be maintained; and why it is 
important to defend and justify it. I 
call it selfhood; and the word, I con- 
ceive, is philosophically necessary to 
meet the case. Because it is a prin- 
ciple, that goes behind selfishness ; 
and of which selfishness is the excess 
and abuse. Selfishness calculates,. 
overreaches, circumvents. But self- 
hood is simpler. It is the instinctive, 
instantaneous, uncalculating rush of 
our faculties, to preserve, protect and 
help ourselves. Selfishness proposes 
to take advantage of others; self- 
hood only to take care of itself. It 
is not, as a principle of our nature, a 
depraved instinct ; animals possess it. 
It is not moral, or immoral, but sim- 
ply wnmoral. It is a simple force, 
necessary to our self-preservation, to 
our individuality, to our personality. 
The highest moral natures feel it as 
well as the lowest. The martyr, who 
gives up every thing else, holds his 
integrity fast and dear. 
of the great Martyr, that, “for the 
joy that was set before him, he | 
endured the cross, despising the! 
shame.” No being that is not an 
idiot, can be divested of all care and 
regard for himself. And not only 
does necessity enforce, but justice de- 
fends the principle. If happiness is 
a good, and there are two equal 
amounts of it, the one of which is 
mine, and the other my neighbor’s, I 
may in strict justice, value and de- 
sire my own as much as his. If I 
love him more than my own, I go be- 
yond the commandment. It.is not 
worth while to put any Utopian 
strain upon the bond of virtue; nay, 
it does positive harm. 

Yet this is constantly done; to the 
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injury of virtue, of conscience, and of 
a proper self-respect. In our theo- 
ries of culture, we demand of our- 
selves, what is impossible, what is 
unjust to ourselves, what repudiates a 
part of the very nature we would cul- 
tivate. We demand of ourselves, and 
we suppose that Christianity demands 
of us, a certain unattainable perfec- 
tion, — or what we call perfection, — 
a sinking-of ourselves out of sight, 
and an absorption into the love of 
God and men, quite beyond our reach : 
and failing of that — thinking it en- 
tirely out of our sphere, we give up 
the proper rational endeavor to be 
Christians. We make the highest 
virtue something exceptional, instead 
of regarding it as a prize for us all. 
We imagine that some few have at- 
tained it; that Jesus did, and that a 
few persons, denominated saints, have 
approached him; but that for the 
common run of men, this is all out 
of the question. The fact is, that 
Christianity is regarded by many, as 
an enigma, a secret of the initiated, 
as an idle vision or hard exaction — 
not as a rational culture. Listen to 
the conversation of the mart or the 
drawing-room, you will find that the 
high Christian law is but a mocking 
dream in their eyes. “Giving to him 
that asketh, and from him that would 


- borrow, turning not away: and to 


him that takes from us our coat, giv- 
ing our cloak also; and turning the 
other cheek to the smiter;” — what 
is this, they say, but extravagance 
and fanaticism? As if they did not 
know that there is such a figure of 
speech as hyperbole; and that it was 
perfectly natural, in a society where 
the poor and the weak were trodden 
under foot, for the greatest heart that 
ever was, thus to pour out itself in 
pleadings for sympathy, commisera- 
tion and kindness. But the same 
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Master said, “ It is profitable for thee 
— it is better for thee,” tohave some 
of thy pleasures cut off—thine of- 
fending hand or eye; rather that, than 
to have thy whole being whelmed in 
misery. 

It is really necessary in this matter, 
not only to vindicate Christianity as 
a reasonable religion, but to vindicate 
human nature to itself; to save it 
from the abjectness of feeling that the 
necessity of self-help is an ignoble 
necessity. Men say, “ Yes, we are all 
selfish, we are all bad;” and they 
sink into discouragement or apathy, 
under that view. 

The conditions of true culture are 
attracting increased attention at the 
present time; and it is natural that they 
should, when men’s minds are getting 
rid of theologic definitions and as- 
sumptions, and are coming to take 
broad and manly views of the subject. 
I am endeavoring to make my humble 
contribution to it; and with this view, 
to show, in the first place, what part 
our very selfhood, both of right and 
of necessity, has in it. 

This principle lies in the very roots 
of our being; and it is developed ear- 
liest in our nature. Before the love 
of right, of virtue, of truth, appears 
this self-regard. Disinterestedness 
is of later growth. Infancy comes 
into the world like a royal heir, and 
takes possession, as if the world were 
made for itself alone. Itself is all 
it knows; it will by and by, take a 
wider range. There is a natural 
process of improvement in the very 
progress of life. “ You will get bet- 
ter,” says a dramatic satirist,’ “as you 
get older; all men do. They are 
worst in childhood, improve in man- 
hood, and get ready, in old age, for 
another world. Youth with its 
beauty and grace, would seem be- 


1 Browning: A Soul’s Tragedy: p. 250, 
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stowed on us, for some such reason, as 
to make us partly endurable, till we 
have time to become so of ourselves, 
without their aid, when they leave 
us. The sweetest child we all smile 
on, for his pleasant want of the whole 
world to break up, or suck in his 
mouth, seeing no other good in it— 
would be roughly handled by that 
world’s inhabitants, if he retained 
those angelic, infantine desires, when 
he has grown six feet high, black and 
bearded ; but little by little, he sees 
fit to forego claim after claim on the 
world, puts up with a less and less 
share of its good as his proper por- 
tion and when the octogenarian asks 
barely for a sup of gruel or a fire of 
dry sticks, and thanks you as for his 
full allowance and right in the com- 
mon good of life, — hoping nobody 
will murder him — he who began by 
asking and expecting the whole world 
to bow down in worship to him — 
why, I say, he is advanced far on- 
ward, very far, nearly out of sight.” 

This advancement, thus springing 
out of the very experience of life, I 
am yet to consider, and have it most 
at heart to consider. It is of such 
priceless worth, it so embraces all 
that is noble in humanity, that the 
importance of the opposite principle, 
is liable to be quite overlooked. 
Selfishness, which is the excess of a 
just self-regard, is the one form of 
all evil in the world. The world cries 
out upon it, and heaps upon it every 
epithet, expressive of meanness, base- 
ness and guilt. And let it bear the 
branding scorn; but let us not fail to 
see, though selfishness be the satirist’s 
mark, and the philosopher’s reproach, 
and the theologian’s argument, the 
real nature and value of the principle, 
from which it proceeds. 

Selfhood I have preferred to call 
it ; self-love, be it, if you please. It 
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is that, which satire and false criti- 
cism have misconstrued, when they 
have said that love of kindred, of 
friends, of country, of God himself, 
is but self-love. The mistake arises 
from that primal and vital part and 
participation which ourself has in 
every thing that we enjoy or love or 
adore. This magnificent Z—and I 
emphasize it, because all meanness is 
thought to be concentred in that word 
—this mysterious and magnificent J— 
this that one means, when he says I 
—we may utter, but can never ex- 
plain, nor fully express it. There are 
great men in the world, whose lives 
are of far more importante than mine 
— statesmen, commanders, kings — 
but J— no being can feel an intenser 
interest in his individuality than I do 
in mine; no being can be of more 
importance to himself than I am to 
myself; the very poles of thought 
and being turn upon that slender 
line ; that simple unity, like the unit 
in figures, swells to infinite multipli- 
cation; that one letter, that single 
stroke of pen or type, may be varied 
and complicated, till it writes the his- 
tory of the world. “I think, there- 
fore I am,” said.the philosopher ; but 
the bare utterance of the word I, 
yields a vaster inference. No animal 
ever knew what that word means. It 
is some time before the little child 
learns to say, I. It says, “ Willy or 
Ellen wants this or that— will go 
here or there.” What is insanity, but 
the wreck of this personality? The 
victim loses himself. And the mor- 
ally insane, the prodigal, when he 
returns to reason and virtue, comes 
to himself. 

“ A man’s self,” says Thackeray, 
“ must always be serious to him, un- 
der whatever mask or disguise or uni- 
form he presents it to the public.” 
Yes, though it were as mime, harle- 
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quin, jester, fool almost; nor could 
there be a more deplorable or desper- 
ate condition for a human being, than 
to account himself nothing, or noth- 
ing worth, or worthy only to be the 
butt of universal scorn and contempt. 
From this utter ruin, every man is 
protected by that mysterious and mo- 
mentous personality that dwells within 
him. We may be little in compari- 
son with the general mass of inter- 
ests, little in comparison with king- 
doms, little in comparison with the 
swelling grandeur of thrones and 
empires, little in comparison with the 
great orb that rolls round the sun, 
and bears millions of such; but we 
are forever great in the sense of in- 
dividual destiny. This swells beyond 
kingships, grandeurs, empires, weet, 
to infinitude and eternity. 

There is another element in this 
selfhood, to be considered, besides its 
conscious importance, and that is free 
will — itself also unmoral, but indis- 
For imagine a rational 
being to be placed in this world, with- 
out free will. He can choose neither 
wrong nor right. He has a con- 
science, but no freedom ; no power to 
choose any thing. It is, I think, an 
incongruous and impossible kind of 
existence; but imagine it. Evils, 
troubles, temptations press against 
this being, and he can do nothing; 
he cannot even will to resist. Could 
there be a condition more horrible ? 
No; man is a nobler and happier be- 
ing than this amounts to. Free will 
is put in him, on purpose to fight the 
great battle against evil. He could 
not fight, if he could not will. He 
could not choose the right, without 
being free to choose the wrong; for 
choosing one path without being at 
liberty to take the other, would be no 
choosing. Free will is to fight the 
battle. It is a glorious prerogative. 
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And man, I believe, is out of all pro- 
portion, happier, with this power, all 
its aberrations included, than he would 
be without it. I am glad for my part, 
that I am not passing through this 
world, like a car on a railroad, or 
turning round like a wheel in a mill; 
that I can go, this way or that, take 
one path oranother; that I can read, 
or write, or study, or labor, or do bus- 
iness; and that when the great trial- 
hour, between right and wrong, comes, 
though I may choose the wrong, yet 
that I can choose the right. What 
better would there be for me than 
this — what better constitution of a 
rational nature? I know of no bet- 
ter possible. 

Selfhood, then — this interest in 
ourselves, being seen to be right, and 
the play of free will which is a part 
of it, desirable ; let us turn finally to 
the useful working of the principle. 
You may have said in listening to 
me thus far — “ What need of insist- 
ing so much upon self-regard, which 
we all perfectly well understand ?” 
I doubt whether it is so well under- 
stood ; and this must be my apology. 
We have seen that the principle is na- 
tive and necessary to ug; let us look a 
moment, at its utility. 

Iam putin charge of myself—of my 
life, first of all. So strong is the im- 
pulse to keep and defend it, that self- 
preservation has been called the first 
law of our being. But that argues 
an antecedent fact —self-apprecia- 
tion. Why preserve that which we 
value not? We defend ourself, be- 
cause we prize ourself. We defend our 
life, with the instant rush of all our 
faculties to the rescue. “ Very self- 
ish,” one may say; “ And why doés 
@ man care so much for himself; he 
isn’t worth it.” He can’t help it. 
He obeys the primal bond; he is a 
law to himself. Is it not well? Man’s 
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life would perish in a thousand ways, 
if he did not thus care for it. The 
great, universal and most effective 
guardianship over human life every- 
where, is — not government nor law, 
not guns nor battlements, not sympa- 
thy, not society — but this self-care. 

I am put in charge of my own 
comfort, of my sustenance. I must 
provide for it. And to provide for it, 
I must have property — house, land, 
stores, means — something that must 
be my own, and not another’s. If I 
were an animal, I might find food 
and shelter in the common store- 
house of nature’s bounty. But I have 
other wants; if I have no provision 
for them that is my own; if some 
godless International League, or 
Agrarian Law, could break down 
all the rights of property, there would 
be an end to industry, to order, to 
comfort, and eventually to life itself. 
Whatever evils, whatever monstrous 
crimes come of the love of gain, its 
extinction would be infinitely worse. 

I am put in charge of my good 
name, my place among men. I must 
regard it. I am sinking to reckless- 
ness about virtue if I cease to value 
approbation. Even the martyr, look- 
ing to God alone, seeks approval. 
And good men’s approbation is the 
reflection of that. To seek honor 
from men at the expense of principle, 
is what the Master condemns — not 
the desire of honor. It has been 
- made a question whether the love of 
approbation should be appealed to, in 
schools. It cannot be kept out, from 
there, nor from anywhere else. If it 
- could, if the vast network of social 
regards, in which men are now held, 
Were torn asunder, society would fall 
to pieces. 

Finally, I am put in charge of my 
virtue — of that above all. And that 
I must get and keep for myself; no 


other can do it for me. Another 
may stretch out the hand to defend 
me from a fatal blow; another may 
endow me with wealth ; another may 
give me the praise I do not deserve ; 
but no friendly intervention, no deed 
of gift, no flattery, no falsity, can give 
me inward truth and integrity. That 
solemn point in human experience, 
that question upon which every thing 
hangs — shall I do right ? —or shall 
I do wrong?— is shrouded in the 
secresy and silence of my own mind. 
All the power in the world, cannot do 
for me the thing that I must do for 
myself. To me, to me, the decision 
is committed. 

Now what I have been saying, is 
this; it is well that that self-regard, 
upon which so much is devolved, should 
be strong; that there should be no 
apathy, no indifference, upon this 
point; that if ever a man wanders 
away into recklessness, into idleness, 
into disgrace, into utter moral delin- 
quency and lawlessness, he should be 
brought to a stand, and brought back 
again, if possible, by this intense and 
uncontrollable regard for himself — 
for his own well-being. Ido not re- 
solve every thing in human nature, into 
the desire of well being. I do not say 
that the love of life, of property, of 
reputation, still less of virtue, is the 
same as the love of happiness; but I 
say that to the pursuit of all these a 
mau is urged, driven, almost forced, 
by this love of his own well-being; 
nay more to the pursuit of the highest 
eventually, and that, by the very laws 
of his nature. 

Let us now turn to the other prin- 
ciple which I propose to discuss — 
that which opens the whole field of 
our culture —the principle that car- 
ries us out of, and beyond ourselves. 

It has been no part of my design, 
in discussing the principle of self hood, 














to show the hinderance to culture, and 
the evil every way, that come from the 
abuse of it. That will be sufficiently 
manifest, if it be made to appear, 
that all culture and happiness are 
found in the opposite direction. But 
if I wanted to put this in the strong- 
est light, I should point to the pain 
and obstruction which are experienced 
in a diseased self-consciousness. It 
would be a powerful argument for that 
going out of self, which I am about 
to speak of. Self, if it is a necessary 
stand-point, is yet liable to be al- 
ways in our way. A morbid anxiety 
about our position, our credit with 
men, the good or ill opinion others 
have of our talents, tastes or merits, 
causes more misery, I am inclined to 
think, than any other form of human 
selfishness. See a company of persons, 
inthralled with music, charmed by 
eloquence, transported by some heroic 
action set before them; ‘and they for- 
get themselves ; they do not think, how 


‘ they look, how they are dressed, what 


others think of them, in their common 
delight. 

The sense of this, I believe it was, 
that lay at the bottom of the old Budd- 
hist doctrine of Nirwana—i.e., self- 
oblivion. To lose this wearisome, dis- 
eased self, seemed to Gautama, the 
great apostle of Buddhism, to be the 
chief good. Nirwana has been taken 
to mean absolute annihilation. I 
do not believe the Buddhists meant 
that; for to me, it is incredible, that 
any great sect, numbering millions, 
should have so totally given up the 
natural love of existence, and desire 
of immortality; and Max Muller and 
others have brought that construction 
of the Buddhist creed, into doubt. 
Individuals may go that length. Un- 
happy Blanco White, tortured in body 
and mind, could say that he desired 
no more of life, here or hereafter. A 
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German naturalist could say, “ Blessed 
be the death hour — the time when I 
shall cease to be.” But this revolt 
against self and very self-existence, 
whether ancient or modern, I advert 
to, only to show the necessity of 
going out from it, in order to build 
up the kingdom of God within us. 
It is notable; it is suggestive; but 
it is neither healthy, nor true to hu- 
man nature. Far truer is that admir- 
able little poem of David Wasson’s, 
originally entitled “Bugle Notes,” 
which in unfolding the blessing and 
joy of existence, touches, I think, the 
deepest and divinest sense of things. 

But let us proceed to consider the 
law of sacrifice — not sacrifice of hap- 
piness nor improvement, but the find- 
ing of both, in going out from self, to 
that which is beyond and above it. 

A man’s thought starts from him- 
self; but if it stopped there, he would 
be nothing. All philosophy, science, 
knowledge presuppose certain original 
faculties and intuitions; but not to 
cultivate or carry them out, would 
leave their possessor to be the mere 
root or germ of aman. A line in ge- 
ometry presupposes a point; but un- 
less the point is extended, there can 
be no geometry; it is a point barren 
of all science, of all culture. 

Every intellectual step is a step out 
of one’s self. The philosopher who 
studies himself, that he may under- 
stand his own mind and nature, is but 
studying himself objectively ; his very 
self then lies out of himself, and is an 
abstraction to him. And the mathe- 
matician, the astronomer, the natural- 
ist, the poet, the artist, each one goes 
out of himself. His subject, his theo- 
rem, his picture it is, that draws him 
—not reward, not reputation. Doubt- 
less Newton or Herschel, when he 
left his diagram or his telescope, and 
seated himself in the bosom of his 








family, might say, “ We must live; I 
must have income; and if public or 
private men offer to remunerate and 
sustain me, it is right that they should 
do so.” But the moment he plunges 
into deep philosophic meditation, he 
forgets all that. Nature has mo: 
than a bridal charm, science more than 
golden treasures, truth more than pon- 
tifical authority, to its votaries. Not 
wooing, but worship, is found at its 
shrines and altars. In the grand hie- 
rarchies of science, of literature, of 
art, there is a veritable priesthood, as 
pure, as unworldly, as can be found in 
any church. It is delightful to look 
upon its work, upon its calm and lov- 
ing enthusiasm. The naturalist brings 
under his microscope, the smallest and 
most unattractive specimen of organ- 
ized matter, and goes into ecstasies over 
it, that might seem ridiculous ; but no, 
this is a piece of holy nature —a link 
in the chain of its majestic harmo- 
nies. 

And so every intellectual laborer, 
when his work is noblest, forgets him- 
self— the lawyer in his case, the 
preacher in his sermon, the physician 
in his patient. Is it not true then, and 
is it not noteworthy, that all the in- 
tellectual treasures that are gathered 
to form the noblest humanity, all the 
intellectual forces that are bearing it 
onward, come of self-forgetting ? 

- Equally true is it — more true if pos- 
sible, in the moral field. The man 
who is revolving around himself, must 
move in a very small circle. Vanity, 
self-conceit, thinking much of one’sself, 
may be the foible of some able and 
learned men, but never of the great- 
est men: because the wider is the 
circle of a man’s thought or knowl- 
edge, at the more points does he see 
and feel his limitations. Vanity is al- 
ways professional, never philosophic. 
It beiongs to a narrow, technical, nev- 
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er to the largest, moral culture. And 
all the moral forces in the world, are 
strongest, divinest, when clearest of 
self. “When the public man seeks 
his own advancement, more than the 
public weal, he is no more a states- 
man, but a mere politician ; and when 
the reformer cares more for his own 
opinion than for the end to be gained, 
the people will not regard nor respect 
him. The world may be very selfish, 
but it will have honesty in those whom 
it permits to serve it. 

The truth is that the whole culture 
of the world, is built on sacrifice ; and 
all the nobleness in the world lies 
in that. To show that, it is only ne- 
cessary to point to those classes of men 
and spheres of action, which exert the 
widest influence upon the improvement 
and welfare of mankind. They will all 
be found to bear that mark. 

Look, first, at the professional teach- 
ers of the wortd — the authors, artists, 
professors, schoolmasters, clergymen. 
In returns of worldly goods, their ser- 
vices have been paid less, than any oth- 
er equal ability and accomplishment in 
the world. Doubtless there have been 
exceptions; some English bishops and 
Roman prelates have been rich; and 
some authors and artists have gained 
a modest competence. More are do- 
ing it now, and yet more will. But 
the great body of intellectual laborers, 
has been poor. The instruction of the 
world, has been carried on by perpetu- 
al sacrifice. A grand army of teach- 
ers — authors, artists, schoolmasters, 
professors, heads of colleges — have 
been through ages, carrying on the 
war against ignorance; but no trium- 
phal procession has been decreed to it ; 
no spoils of conquered provinces have 
come to its coffers; no crown imperial 
has invested by pomp and power. In 
lonely watch-towers the fires of genius 
have burned, but to waste and consume 














the lamp of life, while they gave 
light to the world. 

It is no answer to say that the vic- 
tims of intellectual toil, broken down 
in health or fortune, have counted 
their work, a privilege and joy. As 
well deny the martyr’s sacrifice, be- 
cause he has joyed in his integrity. 
And many of the world’s intellectual 
benefactors, have been martyrs. Soc- 
rates died in prison, as a public male- 
factor; for the healing wisdom he 
offered his people, deadly poison was 
the reward. Homer had a lot so ob- 
scure, at least, that nobody knew his 
birthplace ; and indeed some modern 
critics are denying that there ever 
wasany Homer. Plato travelled back 
and forth from his home in Athens to 
the court of the Syracusan tyrant, 
regarded indeed and feared, but per- 
secuted and in peril of life; nay, 
and once sold for a slave. Cicero 
shared a worse fate. Dante, all his 
life knew, as he expressed it, — 
“How salt was a stranger’s bread, 

How hard the path still up and down to tread, 
A stranger’s stairs.” 

Copernicus and Galileo found 
science no more profitable than Dante 
found poetry. Shakspeare had a 
home; but too poorly endowed to 
stand long in his name, after he left 
it; the income upon which he retired 
was barely two or three hundred 
poundsa year; and so little did his 
contemporaries know or think of him, 
that the critics hunt in vain for the 
details of his private life. “The 
mighty space of his large honors,” 
shrinks to an obscure myth of a life 
in theatres of London or on the banks 
of the Avon. 

I might go on to speak, but it needs 
not, of the noble philanthropists and 
missionaries, often spoken of lightly 
in these days, because what is noblest 
must endure the severest criticism ; 
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of inventors, seldom rewarded for their 
sagacity and the immense benefits 
they have conferred upon the world; 
of soldiers, our own especially, buried 
by thousands, in unknown graves — 
green, would we fain say, green for- 
ever be the mounds that cover them! 
Let processions of men and women 
and children, every year, bring flow- 
ers, bring garlands of honor, to their 
lowly tombs ! 

But there is another form of self- 
consecration which is yet more essen- 
tial, and which is universal. And yet 
because it is essential and universal, 
the very life-spring of the world’s 
growth; because it is no signal bene- 
fit, but the common blessing of our 
existence ; because it moulds our un- 
conscious infancy, and mingles with 
our thoughtless childhood, and is an 
incorporate part of our being, it is 
apt to be overlooked and forgotten. 
The sap that flows up through the 
roots of the world — it is out of sight. 
The stately growths we see ; the trees 
that drop balsam and healing upon 
the nations, we see ; the schools, the 
universities, the hospitals, which bene- 
ficence has builded, we see; but the 
stream that, through all ages, is flow- 
ing from sire to son, is a hidden cur- 
rent. 

It is one of the miracles of the 
world — this life that is forever losing, 
merging itself in a new life. We 
talk of martyrdoms; but there are 
ten thousands of martyrdoms, of which 
the world never hears. Beautiful it 


is to die for our country; beautiful it 


is to surrender life for the cause of 
religious freedom; beautiful to go 
forth, to bear help and healing to the 
sick, the wounded, the outcast and 
forlorn ; but there are those who stay 
at home, alone, unknown, uncele- 
brated, todo and to bear more than 
is ever done, in one brief act of hero- 








ism or hour of martyrdom. In ten 
thousand homes are those, whose life- 
long care and anxiety wear and waste 
them to the grave. They count it 
no praise; they consider it no sacri- 
fice. I speak not, but for the simple 
truth, of that which to me, is too holy 
for eulogy. But meet it is, that a 
generation coming into life, which 
owes its training and culture and pres- 
ervation to a generation that is pass- 
ing away, should be sensible of this 
truth —of this solemn mystery of 
Providence — of this law of sacrifice, 
of this outflow from self into domes- 
tic, into social life, which lies at the 
very roots of the world. 

There is one further application 
of the principle of disinterestedness, 
which goes beyond classes and instan- 
ees such as I have mentioned, and 
embraces men simply as fellow-men. 
Much has been said among us of late 
years, and none too much, of the dan- 
gers of an extreme individualism. 
We began as a religious body, in a 
strong assertion of the rights of indi- 
vidual opinion; and we went on in 
that spirit for a considerable time; 
till it seemed, at length, as if we were 
liable to lose all coherence and to fall 
to pieces in utter disintegration. But 
a few years ago, moving in that zig- 
zag line which marks all human prog- 
ress, we awoke to the dangers of the 
situation; and happily found that if 
we could not agree upon any techni- 
cal definition of Christian faith, we 
could combine for Christian work. 
The National Conference was formed ; 
@ new impulse was given ; new funds 
were poured into our treasury ; we are 
circulating books and tracts .more 
widely than we have ever done before; 
we are helping feeble churches and 
founding new ones, besides doing 
something for missions abroad: in 
short, we are trying to do the work 
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which, in common with other Chris- 
tian communions, properly belongs to 
us. 

But there is another movement, 
which I regard with equal interest, 
and which promises in fact, to go 
deeper than any thing else we can do. 
I allude to those Unions, in which, 
I think the city of Providence leads 
the way: and in which New Bed- 
ford, Worcester, and Brooklyn have 
followed the example. These associ- 
ations provide a public room or rooms, 
well lighted and warmed, for those 
who will, to resort to them; but es- 
pecially for the young, who most need 
good culture, entertainment and en- 
couragement; and in these rooms are 
found books, pictures, games, and 
music perhaps; and classes for regu- 
lar instruction may be formed, and 
lectures occasionally given, or discus- 
sions held; in fact, whatever will 
contribute to the general improve- 
ment and to the pleasant and profit- 
able passing of social evenings, may 
be introduced. This kind of institu- 
tion is especially adapted to our 
smaller cities; and may be extended 
to our country villages. Our people 
in the country, live too much apart 
and alone ; and besides the direct ad- 
vantages of these gatherings together, 
a mutual acquaintance and a kindly 
feeling would be promoted, which are 
of scarcely less importance. 

Let me add that there is a new 
ideal of life, which, I think, is slowly 
arising among us; and which, when 
it is fully carried out, I believe, will 
make an impression upon society, 
never before seen in the world. This 
is the idea of mutual helpfulness ; 
of every man’s living not to himself, 
but to God, in loving and helping 
his kind. Helpfulness, I say — that 
which Mr. Ruskin describes as the 
most glorious attribute of God himself; 
























and which has so seized upon his im- 
agination, that he ventures to substi- 
tute for “Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord,” Helpful, helpful, helpful, is the 
Lord God Almighty! This will not 
do; but it indicates a glorious ten- 
dency of modern thought. ‘The old 
ideal of life has been, to get to- 
gether the means of comfort and en- 
joyment ; to get wealth, to get a fine 
house, to get luxuries for wassail and 
feasting, or to get books and pictures ; 
and then to sit down and enjoy all 
this good estate, and transmit it to 
fortunate heirs, with little thought of 
others — with some decent charities 
perhaps, but without taking into 
heart or life, the common weal, hap- 
piness and improvement of all around. 

What a millennium would it begin, 
if, instead of this, every man should 
be thinking, just so far as he can go 
beyond taking care of his own body 
and soul, what he can do for others — 
not in any merely eleemosynary way ; 
not merely to instruct and improve 
men, with the pharisaic assumption 
of being better or better off than 
they; but by acting a brotherly part 
towards them, speaking neighborly 
words, doing neighborly deeds, 
smoothing the path, softening the lot, 
seeing all erring and sorrow, and joy 
and worth, as if they were their own ; 
and wherever there is any difficulty 
or trial or need, to “lend a hand.” 
Whenever such a spirit enters into 
and pervades society, it will make a 
world, compared with which, our 
time will sink back among the dark 
ages. 

In short, when is it, that a man 
does and is, the highest that he is 
capable of? The answer is, when 
forgetting himself, forgetting advan- 
tage, gain, praise, fame, he pours 
himself out, in intellectual or moral, 
and, any way, beneficent activity. 


\ 
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When does culture or art in him at- 


tain to the highest? It is when 
going beyond all thoughts of culture 
and art, he flings himself, in perfect 
sympathy and free communion, into 
the great mass of human interests. 
It is so that the greatest things have 
been achieved in all the higher fields 
of human effort — in writing, in elo- 
quence, in painting and sculpture and 
music; and it is so, especially, that 
the doers of great things, have be- 
come the noblest men. “ Art for art’s 
sake,” has been the motto for culture, 
with some. And to a certain extent, 
that is true. It is fine to work for 
the perfection of the work, and with- 
out any intrusion of self. But a man 
may work so, upon a theme of little 
or no significance to the world’s im- 
provement or welfare. He may work 
so, with small thoughts, small ideals, 
for which nobody cares, or has any 
reason to care. But so can he not 
work grandly, however finished be 
the result. Art is for the sake of 
something beyond itself. Only when 
it goes out into great ideals that 
mingle themselves with the widest 
culture and improvement of men, 
only when it strikes for the right, for 
liberty, for country, for the common 
weal, does it achieve its end. 

We have had literature enough, 
and have it now, in which the writer 
seems hardly to go beyond himself — 
writing out of himself and into him- 
self — occupied with making fine 
sentences, without any earnest intent ; 
and which readers, used to feed upon 
the honest bread of plain English 
speech, hardly know what to make 
of. Very fine, these sparkling sen- 
tences may be, very beautiful, very 
apt to strike with admiration; but 
they divert attention with surprises, 
or cover up thought with corusca- 
tions. They are.like gems that lie 


scattered upon the table; they are 
not wrought into any well-woven 
fabric ; they do not move on the sub- 
ject to any conclusion. 

Men may win great admiration 
and great fame, but not great love; 
though they gain, perhaps, as much 
as they give. Only by writing out 
of the bosom of a great humanity to 
the great humanity, can one fill the 
measure of good art or good culture. 
Even Goethe, of whom Prof. Seeley 
says, that “he found every thing in- 
teresting except the fact that Na- 
poleon was trampling upon Germany” 
—a fatal exception: even Goethe, 
with all his art, his marvellous versa- 
tility and fine accomplishment, failed 
to reach the highest place, either in 
the best self-culture, or in men’s best 
love. Savant, poet, novelist, of high 
mark, as he was, he has no such 
place as Newton, Wordsworth, and 
Walter Scott, in men’s love. Schiller 
and Richter, I believe, are more be- 
loved in Germany, than Goethe. 

In mere art, in perfection of style, 
no writers have equalled Homer and 
Shakspeare. But they did not say, 
“ Art for art’s sake.’ They had no 
thought but to communicate their 
thought. If singular felicities ap- 
pear in their style, little eddyings of 
exquisitely turned conceits, as es- 
pecially in Shakspeare, they made a 
part of, and swept on the strong cur- 
rent of their ideas. They were not 
introduced for their own sake, or 
merely to please the writer. 

It has been said that great authors 
are born of great occasions. Some re- 
markable era, some turn or tide in 
human thought, or in human affairs, 
have borne them on to their supreme 
greatness. Will not the time come, 
when men shall so look into the depths 
of the human heart, into the tragic or 
blissful experiences of all human life, 
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that no great era shall be necessary to 
make great writers. 

‘IT believe it. I believe in a perpet- 
ual human progress—progress in every 
kind, material, mental, moral, reli- 
gious, divine; and I greatly desire to 
say a few words in close, if you will 
indulge me upon this point. For I 
found this faith in progress, on the two 
principles which I have been consider- 
ing in this lecture. Selfhood obliges 
a man to take care of himself. To go 
out of himself is the only way, in which 
he can take care of himself — can take 
care, that is to say, of his own improve- 
ment and happiness. In selfhood, ne- 
cessary as it is, there is no virtue, and 
little joy. Outflow from it—love, gen- 
erosity, disinterestedness — embraces 
the whole sphere of our culture and 
welfare. 

Can there be any doubt upon either 
of these points — either the culture or 
welfare ? 

Upon the culture, I say ; upon what 
makes for human improvement. There 
is evil enough in the world; but what 
nation or age ever approved of it? 
What people ever praised selfishness, 
injustice, falsifying of speech or trust ? 
No literature ever celebrated them. 
No religion ever enjoined them. No 
laws ever enacted them. Imagine a 
law that proposed to reward villains 
and to punish honest men. The world 
would spit upon it. Imagine a book 
or essay or poem or oration, that plain- 
ly set about to tell what a beautiful and 
noble thing it is, to lie, to defraud, to 
wrong, corrupt, and ruin our fellows, 
No man ever had the face to do such 
a thing. No; books may have taught 
such. things, but they never taught 
them as noble things. The man never 
lived, that would stand up and say, 
“It is a glorious thing to betray trust, 
or to ruin one’s country, or to blas- 
pheme God.” Men do such things, 




























but they don’t reverence nor respect 
themselves for doing them. 

This then being settled — and itis a 
stupendous fact — the right principle 
about culture, being thus set up, high 
and irrepealable in the human con- 
science and in the sentiments of all 
mankind — what says the common 
judgment of men about the happiness 
or misery of following the right ? Does 
it say—* It is a blessed thing to be a 
bad man; it is good and wise to be 
a base or cruel man.” Does it say — 
“ Happy is the miser, the knave, the 
drunkard.” No, it doesnot. There is 
temptation to do wrong; that all 
know; there is a notion that it may 
promote some temporary interest or 
pleasure; there is a disposition in 
many, to prefer some sensual gratifica- 
tion to the purer satisfactions of the 
higher nature; but there is, at the 
same time, a deep-founded conviction, 
that misery in the long run must fol- 
low sin; that the everlasting law of 
God has so ordained it to be; and that 
only the pure, the noble, the heroic, 
the good and godlike affections can 
ever make such a nature as ours, con- 
tent and happy. 

Here then is another stupendous 
principle settled. And now, I say, this 
being is alover of happiness. He is 
not wise ; he is not clear-seeing ; he is 
not good either — i.e., he is not fixedly 
and determinately good; he is weak 
too; he is easily misled; he is often 
rebellious to the higher laws of his na- 
ture; but —I hold to that — he isa 
lover of happiness ; and happiness, he 
knows, can never be found, but in obe- 
dience to those higher laws. He is a 
lover of happiness, I say ; he cannot be 
worse off, without wishing to be better 
off; if he is sick, he wants to be well ; 
if his roof lets in the rain, he will have 
it repaired ; if the meanest implement 
he uses, is broken, he will have it 
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mended. Is it not natural — is it not 
inevitable, that this tendency should 
yet develop itself in the higher con- 
cerns of his being? Is it not in the 
natural order of things, that the higher 
should at length gain the ascendency 
ower the lower, the stronger over the 
weaker, the nobler over the meaner ? 
How can. it be thought — how can it 
be, in the realm of Infinite Beneficence 
and Wisdom, that meanness and vile- 
ness, sin and ruin should be strong 
and prevail, and gain victory upon 
victory, and spread curse beyond 
curse, and draw their dark trail over 
the bright eternity of ages ! 

No, in the order of things, this can- 
not be. Grant that there are evils, 
difficulties, obstacles in the way. But 
in the order of things, principles do 
not give way before temporary disturb- 
ances. Law does not yield to con- 
fusion. Gravitation binds the earth, 
notwithstanding all the turmoil upon 
its bosom. Light prevails over dark- 
ness, though cloud and storm and 
night interrupt its course. The mor- 
al turmoil upon earth’s bosom, war 
and outbreak and wide-spread disas- 
ter, the cloud and storm and darkness 
of human passions and vices, the bit- 
ter struggles and sorrows of humanity, 
the dark shadows of earthly strife and 
pain and sin, are yet to give place to 
immutable law, to all-conquering 
might and right, to everlasting day. 

I am as sure of it, as I am of the 
being of God— as I am of my own 
being. The principles of progress are 
laid in human nature. If man did 
not care for himself, I should have no 
hope of him. If he could not go 
out from himself, and find therein his 
improvement, virtue and happiness, I 
should have no hope of him. But 
these two principles yoked together, 
in the Heaven-ordained frame of our 
being, will draw on to victory. 
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Tat Washington was a great man, 
the whole civilized world is agreed. 
Was he also a great general ? 

Of the greatest general the world ever 
saw, the utmost that could be said is, 
that his objects were wisely chosen, 
and that he used, to accomplish them, 
the best means at his command. To 
what extent this may be said of 
Washington remains to be seen. 

To arrive at a correct decision as to 
Washington’s generalship, we must 
inquire first as to the amount and 
capabilities of the force he command- 
ed, and then as to what he accom- 
plished with it. 

First, as to 


WASHINGTON’S ARMY. 

We refer only to the one under his 
immediate command. Except by oc- 
casional suggestions, he exercised no 
control over those at a distance. 

A rapid glance at its numbers dur- 
ing the war shows as follows : — 

The maximum of militia gathered 
around Boston in 1775 was twenty 
thousand ;. which by January, 1776, 
had dwindled down to ten thousand, 
and to still less in February. 

On and about New York Island in 
. August, 1776, there were less than 
twenty thousand, scattered over fif- 
teen miles; eleven thousand were on 
Long Island when Howe attacked 
Brooklyn Heights with some twenty- 
five thousand, more or less. 

In the subsequent retreat across 
the Jerseys, Washington had but 
four thousand men, and this number 
was daily diminishing. 

At the opening of the campaign of 
1777, there were but five thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-eight ef- 
fective men of all arms, including 
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one hundred and eighty cavalry, — 
not enough to furnish vedettes and 


patrols. Of these one-half were new 
recruits. 

In the beginning of 1778, the re- 
turns showed eleven thousand eight 
hundred at Valley Forge, twenty 
miles from Philadelphia, where the 
British numbered nineteen thousand 
five hundred and thirty. 

In 1779, the numbers remained 
about the same. 

In 1780, the total effective was five 
thousand, the terms of many of whom 
were about to expire. 

In 1781, the force was nine thousand, 
including thirty-five hundred militia. 

It will be found from the foregoing 
data, that Washington’s average force 
from 1776 to 1781 was not over eight 
thousand men. 

In point of efficiency the army was 
still worse off than in numbers, ow- 
ing, chiefly, to the persistence of Con- 
gress in enlistments for short terms, 
in spite of Washington’s urgent and 
constantly reiterated remonstrances. 
It was not till 1780. that enlistments 
for the war went into practical effect. 
The ruinous effects of constantly. dis- 
charging whole companies and regi- 
ments after a few months’ or a year’s 
service, and receiving raw and undis- 
ciplined men in their place, are too 
obvious to be dwelt upon. Important 
movements had sometimes to be post- 
poned or given up because the terms 
of enlistment of a large number of 
the men were about to expire. On 
the 30th of December, 1776, at the 
very crisis of the war, on the eve of 
the decisive movement upon Prince- 
ton, the terms of several regiments 
were to expire the next day; and 
nothing but Washington’s urgent 
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personal appeals and the promise of 
an.extra bounty induced them to re- 


main six weeks longer. 

During the first years of the war, 
both officers and men, with individual 
exceptions, were entirely ignorant 
of military organization and disci- 
pline. 

In 1778 Baron Steuben found that 
a large part of .the militia scarce 
knew the manual exercise, and that 
neither officers nor men knew any 
thing of even the simplest manceuvres, 
or the most ordinary rules and pre- 
cautions in guard and outpost duty. 
Until then, nothing that would be 
called in our day an army, existed; 
and even aftérwards things were not 
much improved, owing to the constant 
discharge of instructed men and their 
replacement by raw recruits. 

The commissariat was most wretch- 
edly managed. The troops were 
often for days on the verge of star- 
vation. Forage had to be taken by 
force. It was not till October, 1780, 
that any proper system of organiza- 


tion or of subsistence was established. - 


The difficulties in obtaining transpor- 
tation will be readily imagined. 

At the end of March, 1779, Steu- 
ben wrote, “Qne-third must be de- 
ducted from the force for those alone 
who could not march for’ want of 
clothes and shoes. The march is 
marked by the blood of barefoot troops 
in the snow. Look at their nourish- 
ment, clothing, arms, order, and disci- 
pline ; see how much we are inferior 
in all these respects to them, and 
then answer me if our game is not a 
very hazardous one.” 

Hunger and nakedness could not 
but demoralize the troops, and many 
of them were threatening from time 
to time to disband. The discontent 
naturally culminated in occasional 
mutinies, in one of which the whole 
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Pennsylvania line marched away un- 
der its sergeants. 

In view of all this, it is no over- 
statement to say that the military 
force under McDowell at Bull Run, 
however unfit for marching and the 
hardships of a campaign, was more 
reliable in an engagement with regu- 
lar troops in open field than Wash- 
ington’s army, in the first years of 
the war, however brave and patriotic 
the men who composed it. 

Having now a general idea of the 
amount and condition of Washing- 
ton’s force, we will make a rapid 
sketch of what he accomplished with 
it, beginning at 


BOSTON. 


After Bunker Hill, Gen. Gage was 
still occupying Boston with eleven 
thousand men. Large bodies of the 
neighboring militia promptly gath- 
ered round it; but its water communi- 
cations were unimpaired, as the Brit- 
ish, by their fleet, had command of 
the sea. 

Washington took command at 
Cambridge on the 3d of July, 1775. 
Bodies of raw militia, very imperfectly 
armed, occupied scattered posts ex- 
tending from Dorchester to Mystic 
River. Powder was very scant; 
sometimes there was no other ammu- 
nition in camp than a few cartridges 
in the men’s boxes; and there was 
no artillery, though plenty of enthu- 
siasm. 

There was no way of driving out 
the enemy from the city, there being 
as yet no means of bombardment; 
and a direct attack on the city itself, 
defended by a large force of regular 
troops, was not to be thought of with 
the materials then at hand. There 
would have been more chance of .uc- 
cess if the British could ve induced 
to come out and attack. Accordingly 
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Washington caused one night a post 
to be seized, and occupied with four- 
teen hundred men, within musket- 
shot of the enemy’s works at Charles- 
town Neck. But Gen. Gage remem- 
bered Bunker Hill, and the challenge 
was not accepted. 

By January our force was reduced 
to ten thousand men. Washington 
then proposed an attack on the city 
by. boats in front, and by Boston 
Neck in rear; but he yielded to the 
decision of a council of war, by which 
it was disapproved. 

Again, in February, the harbor be- 
ing frozen over, he resolved to make 
an attack over the ice; but the want 
of arms and ammunition compelled 
him to abandon the scheme. 

In March, Gen. Knox having at 
last arrived with a park of ordnance, 
Washington immediately had Dor- 
chester Heights fortified, and batter- 
ies planted on them. These heights 
were two miles south of Boston, and 
commanded both the city and the 
shipping. If the heights were at- 
tacked, Gen. Putnam was directed to 
cross over with four thousand men 
from Lechmere Point, on the opposite 
side of Boston, drive before him the 
weakened garrison, and unite with 
the rest of our troops at Boston Neck. 
The erection of the works and bat- 
teries was concealed by a bombard- 
ment for two nights at other points. 

On discovering that the batteries on 
Dorchester Heights made the city 
untenable, Gen. Gage chose to evac- 
uate it with his whole army, rather 
than try another Bunker-Hill ex- 
periment. 

And so Boston was recovered. 


NEW YORK. 


The next object was the defence of 
New York City. 
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In August, 1776, a British army 
of thirty thousand men, under Gen. 
Sir William Howe, landed on Staten 
Island, supported by Lord Howe with 
a powerful fleet, which gave the ene- 
my command of the bay and of 
the waters around the city. 

The defence was a difficult task. 
Our nominal force was under twenty 
thousand men, mostly raw and undis- 
ciplined ; one-fourth of whom were 
sick, while a large number were ab- 
sent. Owing to the uncertainty as 
to the point of the expected attack, 
they were kept in scattered posts, 
extending over fifteen miles. 

On the 26th of August the British 
army secretly landed on Long Is- 
land, and formed some miles south 
of Brooklyn Heights. By deceptive 
movements of their ships, the enemy 
had kept Washington completely in 
the dark as to whether the attack 
would be by Brooklyn Heights, by 
Kingsbridge at the northern extrem- 
ity of New York Island, or at some 
point between Kingsbridge and the 
city; or by two or more of these 
points at once. The deception was 
kept up even to the morning of the 
27th, when five men of war came 
beating up the bay, as if to bombard 
the city. But suddenly the noise of 
battle from Brooklyn Heights an- 
nounced the point of attack, and that 
it had already begun. 

Washington had previously sent 
over eleven thousand men for the de- 
fence of the heights, under command 
of Gen. Greene; who at once re- 
connoitred the ground, and made a 
thorough study of the approaches to 
it. He had also thrown up a large 
intrenchment or téte-de-pont at the 
landing, with both of its flanks rest- 
ing on the East River. But on the 
morning of the attack Greene was 
ill in bed with a raging fever, and 
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. Gen. Putnam had been sent over to 
take his place. 

Our troops were strongly posted 
along the crest of the heights, in 
such a manner as to cover the two 
roads by which the enemy must ad- 
vance. But there was another, the 
Jamaica road, leading on our left 
flank, which had been left unguarded. 

The British advanced in three col- 
umns. By threatening our right and 
cannonading our centre, they kept the 
attention of our troops diverted until 
their right column, which had secretly 
gained the Jamaica road by a circu- 
itous path through a swamp during 
the night, suddenly turned our left 
and attacked our rear. Then the ene- 
my attacked at the same time in 
front. The surprise naturally created 
great confusion, which, after some 
desperate fighting, ended in a defeat ; 
and our troops were driven to take 
shelter behind the téte-de-pont, where 
the enemy stopped their pursuit. 
Considering the inexperience of our 
troops, their great inferiority in num- 
bers, and the surprise, the resistance 
they made was creditable in the 
highest degree. Out of five thousand 
engaged, our loss was two thousand. 
The British loss was three hundred 
and eighty. ’ 

The struggle was so short after the 
attack opened, that Washington, who 
was some distance up the island, ar- 
rived on the ground only in time to 
witnéss the catastrophe. 

The next morning the enemy, who 
were in greatly superior numbers, 
would not fail to attack; and there 
could be no hope of a successful de- 
fence; for not only were our men 
exhausted, but their arms had been 
made useless by a violent storm of 
rain, while some of them had yet no 
arms atall. The nine thousand men 
still left must be saved for the cause. 

18 
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The East River at this point was 
three-quarters of a mile wide, with a 
rapid tide. Scouts reported prepara- 
tions for moving in the fleet off 
Staten Island. A few hours would 
suffice for the ships to reach the East 
River, and make a retreat impossi- 
ble. Washington’s dispositions in 
this emergency were prompt, skilful, 
and energetic. The most minute pre- 
cautions were taken for the retreat 
itself, and for its concealment from 
the enemy. Fortunately a friendly 
fog assisted, and by daylight the 
whole force were safely landed in 
New York, and nothing but a few 
heavy guns was left behind. Wash- 
ington himself was the last man to 
cross, and when he lay down that 
night he had been forty-eight hours 
in the saddle. 

With a large hostile force holding 
Brooklyn Heights and Governor’s Is- 
land, it was plain that New York was 
no longer tenable; and not the city 
only, but the whole island, which 
could be flanked at any moment on 
both sides by the ships of war. So 
Washington retired with his force to 
a fortified camp he had caused to be 
constructed at Kingsbridge, in astrong 
position on a chain of heights, its 
flank on Hudson River being pro- 
tected by chevaux-de-frise across the 
river, and by Fort Lee on the opposite 
bank. 

Afterwards; the enemy, having 
landed at Throg’s Neck, threatening 
our rear, and their ships having 
forced the chevaux-de-frise, Kings- 
bridge was no longer tenable. Wash- 
ington therefore retired from the 
island over to White Plains in West 
Chester, taking up a position behind 
the River Bronx, a narrow, but deep 
stream. 

Fort Washington occupied the 
crest of one of the rocky heights at 











At the desire of Con- 


Kingsbridge. 
gress, Washington had left it fully 
manned. It afterwards surrendered, 
with its garrison of two thousand 


men, after some resistance to a 
vigorous attack. Washington had 
wished to abandon it, as it was im- 
possible to hold it permanently ; but 
hesitated to give the order for its 
evacuation, in consequence of Greene’s 
decided opinion that it could be suc- 
cessfully defended. 

Soon after, by landing a large 
force a few miles above Fort Lee, 
commanded by Gen. Greene, the ene- 
my compelled him to evacuate it. 
Greene at once joined Washington 
with the garrison, and then com- 
menced the pursuit by the British, and 
Washington’s heroic 


RETREAT TO THE DELAWARE. 


This retreat was truly strategic. 
It was made to cover Philadelphia, 
the seat of government, a vital point, 
the capture of which would probably 
end the war. 

Washington commenced his retreat 
with four thousand.men. Even these 
were melting away every hour. Two 
whole brigades marched away at 
once on the day their term of enlist- 
ment expired, though the enemy was 
only two hours behind, and pressing 
on. This handful of way-worn, dis- 
pirited men continued their retreat, 
pursued by a regular force of double 
their numbers. In vain were Wash- 
ington’s earnest calls for re-enforce- 
ments, for he meant to make a stand 
at the Hackensack, and then at the 
Raritan, to show that all was not yet 
lost; but no re-enforcements came, 
and, with a heavy heart, he continued 
his retreat. 

Gen. Charles Lee had with him 
four thousand men east of the Hud- 
He. disobeyed Washington’s 


son. 
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repeated orders to join him immedi- 
ately, on pretext of a desire to catch 
Col. Rogers, a noted Tory leader. 
Still hoping for re-enforcements, 
he delayed his march to the utmost. 
On the 2d of December he arrived 
at Trenton on the Delaware, aftera 
terribly anxious march of three weeks. 
As his rear-guard crossed the Dela- 
ware, the British advance reached it. 


(But he had previously taken the pre- 


caution of having all the boats se- 
cured on both sides of the river to a 
distance of seventy miles; so that 
Cornwallis found his pursuit suddenly 
checked.) He returned to New York, 
leaving Gen. Knyphausen to guard 
the rive. with three posts of Hessians, 
the upper one at Trenton. 

This was the crisis of the Revolu- 
tion, which was then apparently at 
its last gasp. All now despaired of 
further resistance, and many sincere 
patriots were ready to take the lead 
in submission. 

But the next movements of Wash- 
ington suddenly revived hope in the 
most despairing, and augured a final 
triumph. 


THE SURPRISE AT TRENTON. 


By Dec. 20, 1775, Washington 
had been joined by Gates with 
four regiments and the wreck of 
Lee’s force, who had himself been 
captured; and thus found himself 
with over five thousand men. But in 
ten days, by the expiration of terms of 
enlistment, he would have but four- 
teen hundred left. Not a moment 
was therefore to be lost in striking a 
decisive blow. The opportunity was 
offered in the scattered position of the 
three posts of Hessians on the Jersey 
side of the river. The story is too 
familiar to need any repetition of its 
details. 

Our troops were to cross over in 
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three detachments, and attack the 
three posts simultaneously. Wash- 
ington, with twenty-four hundred 
men, crossed over to Trenton. After 
capturing the one thousand Hessians 
there, he would have followed the 
suggestion of Greene and Knox to 
immediately march down and attack 
the two remaining posts, but yielded 
with reluctance to the opinion of the 
majority of a council of war, which 
disapproved the movement. The at- 
tack of the other two detachments 
had failed in consequence of the state 
of the ice, which made it impossible 
for them to cross. 

We must rapidly pass over Wash- 
ington’s two-days’ pursuit of the re- 
treating Hessians with his small 
force, worn out with fatigue, hard- 
ships, and privations; his ordering 
out parties of militia towards Morris- 
town to harass their flank and rear; 
his success, by earnest entreaties and 
the promise of an extra bounty, in 
inducing his oldest regiments, whose 
term had expired, to stay six weeks 
longer ; Howe’s and Cornwallis’s con- 
centration of some nine thousand 
men at Princeton; their march upon 
Trenton; his posting of his force of 
thirty-six hundred men, on the ene- 
my’s approach, behind Assanpink 
Creek, with guns sweeping the stone 
bridge which crossed it; his sending 
out an advance to the distance of 
three miles to feel the enemy, and, 
retiring fighting, to lead him upon 
the bridge, where the enemy arrived 
at sunset; his repulse of the entire 
British force in their attacks upon 
the bridge and fords; the night 
camping of both forces on opposite 
sides of the creek, and Cornwallis’s 
boast that “he was going to bag the 
fox the next morning;” in order to 
arrive at the masterly blow dealt the 
enemy at 
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PRINCETON. 


We now know that Washing 
ton’s action in the night of Jan. 2, 
1776, was the turning-point of the 
war. He had, apparently, but one 
of two courses to take; to await the 
attack at daylight of more than 
double his number of veteran troops, 
which must destroy or capture his 
entire force, or to escape over the 
Delaware before morning. 

But he did neither. Cornwallis’s 
rear-guard was still at Princeton, and 
further on was Brunswick, then un- 
fortified, the enemy’s base in the Jer- 
seys, containing all their supplies, 
their military chest with seventy 
thousand pounds in gold, and Gen. 
Lee and other prisoners. He de- 
cided to march at once by a new road 
through the woods to Princeton, cut 
off the rear-guard, and then press on 
and capture Brunswick. So, sending 
his baggage down to Burlington, he 
silently drew off his force, covering 
its departure by leaving a small de- 
tachment to keep up a noisy digging 
of trenches, feeding the camp-fires, 
going the rounds, and relieving 
guards at the bridge and at the fords 
till daybreak, when it was to Bs 
the main body. 

After a brilliant fight at Princeton, 
in which Washington displays the 
reckless daring of a Ney, he hurries 
on towards Brunswick at the head of 
a detachment of cavalry. But his 
men were now completely exhausted 
by hard marching, hard fighting, and 
hunger, and many of them had no 
blanket to cover them when lying on 
the frozen ground; so that he was 
obliged to halt. Five hundred fresh 
men, Washington wrote soon after- 
wards, by marching with him to 
Brunswick, would have put an end to 
the war. 
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As Cornwallis would now be up 
with an overwhelming force before 
his exhausted men could reach 
Brunswick, he reluctantly abandoned 
his intention, and, turning to his left, 
pushed on to Morristown Heights, 
where he took up a permanent posi- 
tion. It was a remarkably strong 
one, on steep and wooded heights, al- 
most impregnable to attack in front, 
with issues favorable for striking the 
enemy in flank if he ventured to cross 
the Jerseys, with short and easy 
communications in rear with the 
pests on the Hudson, and moreover 
only ten miles from Brunswick, and 
overlooking the whole country below; 
so that the position was also an emi- 
nently strategic one. The effect of 
it was to keep the Jerseys clear of 
the enemy till the June following, 
and to inflict a severe disappointment 
on the British, who relied on the Jer- 
seys for their winter supplies. Or- 
ders were sent to Gen. Heath on the 
Hudson to march down towards New 
York to prevent the enemy there 
from detaching to the Jerseys, while 
the Jersey military were ordered to 
send out parties to scour the country 
to cut off supplies, and keep the ene- 
my in a state of siege. 

We have no space to describe 
Howe’s feints and stratagems in the 
following June to draw Washington 
from his fortified camp on the moun- 
tains down into the plain, or how 
completely he was foiled in them by 
his adversary’s sagacity; nor how 
Washington promptly availed him- 
self of an opportunity for a success- 
ful attack by three brigades under 
Greene thrown out from his left, 
which would have resulted in the de- 
struction or.capture of Howe’s whole 
force but for the failure of Sullivan 
and Maxwell on the right to receive 
their orders to co-operate. Thence- 
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forth he was often called “ the Amer- 
ican Fabius.” 


THE BRANDYWINE. 


Washington’s effective in the 
Brandywine campaign was eleven 
thousand men, including militia ; most 
of them badly armed and equipped. 
The British force is stated at eighteen 
thousand, fifteen thousand of whom 
were brought into action. 

Howe, not daring, with Washing- 
ton threatening his flank, to march 
across the Jerseys, decided to reach 
Philadelphia by the circuitous route 
of Chesapeake Bay. 

This plan was not anticipated by 
Washington. Ticonderoga had fallen, 
Burgoyne was rapidly pushing to- 
wards Albany, and it was natural to 
suppose that Howe would try to effect 
a junction with him, in order to ac- 
complish the important object of cut- 
ting off the Eastern from the Middle 
States by the possession of the Hud- 
son. 

But when certain news came of the 
British fleet being seen in the Chesa- 
peake, he lost no time in crossing the 
Delaware, and hurried to defend 
Philadelphia by meeting the enemy 
on his way from Elk River at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay where he 
had landed.  ~ 

Greene, who had been sent on in 
advance, had selected a good position 
for striking the enemy’s column in 
flank; and military men now under- 
stand that this is a better mode of op- 
posing the advance of a superior force 
than by meeting it in front. But a 
council of war had decided upon a 
position at Chad’s Ford of the Bran- 
dywine in preference, and Washing- 
ton yielded to this opinion. 

Our centre, under Wayne, was 
posted at Chad’s Ford; the Pennsyl- 
vania militia at a ford two miles be- 
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low; our right, under Sullivan, two 
miles above ; Greene’s division in rear, 
as the reserve, ready to support either 
Wayne or Sullivan. 

While Knyphausen made showy 
demonstrations of crossing at Chad’s 
Ford, Cornwallis, with the enemy’s 
main body, made a circuit of seven- 
teen miles, crossed the upper fords of 
the river, and suddenly appeared rap- 
idly bearing down on our right flank. 
Washington hurried up Sullivan’s 
force, with orders for each brigade to 
engage the enemy at once on reaching 
him. There was brave fighting; but 
our troops were overwhelmed by num- 
bers, and forced to retreat. On hearing 
the sound of cannon and musketry, 
Greene had rushed with his division 
to the point of attack. He had four 
miles of ground to pass over; his men 
accomplished it in forty-five minutes. 
But he arrived too late. Sullivan 
was already defeated, and his whole 
force was broken up and flying from 
the field. Greene with his troops 
made a noble stand, and most skil- 
fully and gallantly covered the re- 
treat. 

To guard against such a surprise, 
Washington had sent cavalry patrols 
well out to his right, to watch and re- 
port any signs of the enemy in that 
direction. How they performed this 
duty appears from the fact that the 
first notice he had of the enemy’s 
crossing was his appearance on our 
flank. 

The British attack in front of 
Chad’s Ford was so little pressed that 
some light troops Wayne had sent 
over to skirmish were allowed to re- 
cross. Perhaps to us, with our pres- 
ent experience in campaigning, this 
would have indicated what the ene- 
my’s main body was doing. Perhaps 
our divisions were posted,too far apart 
for mutual support ; and possibly, too, 
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Sullivan’s force should have been 
made to pause long enough to attack 
in a body, instead of by successive 
brigades as they arrived. 

After his defeat, Washington took 
up a position to check the enemy’s 
advance by an attack in flank. But 
a violent storm water-soaked his am- 
munition, and, sorely disappointed, 
he was obliged to march away to give 
his men time to clean their arms and 
to get a fresh supply of powder. 

Then Washington would have re- 
sumed a flanking position, but again 
he deferred to a council of war which 
voted to oppose the enemy in front. 

To reach Philadelphia, the British 
must cross the Schuylkill, on the fur- 
ther side of which Washington was 
waiting to receive them. But by 
a feigned march towards Reading, 
where our army supplies were stored, 
they induced Washington to move in 
that direction, and then, suddenly 
countermarching, they crossed the 
river at its lower fords; and the 
road to Philadelphia was then open. 
Washington retired to Perkiomen 
Creek, his men being worn out, and 
in great want of shoes and blankets. 

Washington then proposed a sur- 
prise attack upon Germantown, an 
outpost of Philadelphia, where Howe 
had stationed a considerable portion 
of his force; but a council of war 
refused to sanction an attack at 
that time. ~ Afterwards, learning that 
Howe had detached largely to the 
forts on the Delaware, he called a 
second council which then sanctioned 
the attack. 


GERMANTOWN. 


Four roads led to the town, which, 
on approaching it, converged towards 
its centre and rear. The outer ones 
were over four miles apart. The 
attack was to be made in four col- 
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umns, one on each road, marching 
simultaneously towards points of con- 
centration in rear of the town, and to 
close with the enemy at daybreak. 
The two outer columns were to turn 
the enemy’s flanks. The surprise was 
complete. Our troops drove the Brit- 
ish, panic-struck, before them. The 
panic even extended to the garrison 
in Philadelphia, and preparations be- 


gan to be made for a hasty retreat 


from the city. But two untoward 
incidents then turned our victory into 
a defeat. The left column arrived 
after the rest, got on the wrong road, 
and commenced a fire on the column 
in their front, mistaking it in the fog 
for the enemy. Hence a pause, con- 
fusion, and panic among our own 
troops, giving the British time to 
rally and attack in their turn. Mean- 
-while a battalion of the enemy which 
had been cut off by our attack, threw 
itself into Chew’s stone house, near 
the road, and opened fire on Knox’s 
column as it passed by. Instead of 
pressing on, leaving only a battalion 
to hold this little garrison in check, 
Knox lost much valuable time and 
many of his men in a succession of 
desperate assaults upon the house, 
until the enemy, now fully formed, 
advanced upon our broken and disor- 
ganized columns, and forced them to 
quit the field. 

In this battle, it should be remem- 
bered, most of our men were ragged 
and barefoot. Their arms were of a 
most wretched description, without 
bayonets, and soon made useless by 
the wet fog. : 

We must pass over Washington’s 
strenuous efforts to keep the forts of 
the Delaware, and so prevent the 
enemy’s ships from getting possession 
of the river, their brilliant defence 
and subsequent compulsory evacua- 
tion, and the terrible winter encamp- 


ment at Valley Forge, twenty miles 
from Philadelphia, where our troops 
suffered the extremes of cold and 
hunger; stopping but a moment for 
the battle of 


MONMOUTH. 


In June, 1778, the British evacu- 
ated Philadelphia, and marched across 
the Jerseys in a long column of ten 
thousand men, under Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, on a single road, their baggage 
leading, which itself extended twelve 
miles. Washington was promptly in 
pursuit, and the success of a vigorous 
attack on such a column seemed cer- 
tain. Halting at within three m-les 
of the enemy, he sent forward Lee’s 
division to attack their rear, while he 
was bringing up the main body to 
attack in flank and complete the vic- 
tory. On approaching the ground, 
to his astonishment and indignation, 
he met Lee in full retreat. He had 
fallen back before fifteen hundred 
men and one hundred and fifty horse. 
Washington hurried on, and fiercely 
attacked with his whole force. But 
Clinton had now had ample time to 
form for battle, and though our little 
army covered itself with glory, after a 
bloody day Clinton was able to make 
his escape, under cover of night, to 
Sandy Hook, thence to Staten Island 
and New York. 

On this occasion Washington broke 
in upon his usual practice of yielding 
to the decision of a council of war. 
The majority of the council he had 
called, including six generals, under 
Lee’s strong lead in opposition, had 
disapproved of the attack. 

A few lines will suffice to dispose 
of the next three uneventful years ; 
uneventful, because the British re- 
mained the whole time shut up in 
New York City, where it would have 
been rash in the extreme to attack 
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them with a force so inferior in num- 
bers, and in every thing that renders 
an army efficient and reliable. 

After Monmouth, Washington en- 
camped at White Plains in’ West 
Chester, sharply watching the enemy 
at New York, and ready to strike a 
blow whenever an opportunity should 
offer. In the winter of 1778-79 he 
cantoned his force from Long Island 
to the Delaware, in an excellent posi- 
tion for safety, with headquarters at 
Middlebrook, in such a manner as to 
enable him to secure the Hudson, 
protect the country around, and ob- 
tain subsistence. 

The winter of 1779-80, in which 
he cantoned on the heights of Morris- 
town, was the coldest that had then 
been known. New York Bay was 
frozen over; but Washington could 
not avail himself of this chance to 
attack. His troops were destitute of 
clothing and blankets, and perishing 
with cold and hunger; there was no 
money to satisfy their long arrears of 
pay; mutiny was rife; and there was 
no transportation, or means to obtain 
any. 
In June, 1780, Washington’s force 
was seven thousand men. The Brit- 
ish force was fourteen thousand, 
strongly intrenched in New York. 

In July, 1780, Rochambeau arrived 
at Newport with five thousand 
French. Washington could not that 
year co-operate with them, because 
neither Congress nor the States had 
responded to his earnest call for men 
and means. Clinton embarked eight 
thousand men to go and destroy the 
French; but Washington, calling in 
all the militia at hand to re-enforce 
him, instantly crossed the Hudson and 
marched to Kingsbridge ; and, by thus 
threatening the weakened garrison, 
compelled the British to disembark in 
haste and abandon their expedition. 
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In July, 1781, having by great 
exertions raised his effective from 
four thousand to five thousand men, 
Washington marched down towards 
Kingsbridge for a combined attack 
on New York, which had been agreed 
on with Rochambeau in May previ- 
ous, and in which De Grasse, with 
the French fleet, was to co-operate by 
water. The allied troops took up a 
position in West Chester, opposite 
the rear of New York Island; but 
De Grasse’s failure to co-operate, 
which made the attempt hopeless, 
compelled them to retire, after re- 
maining three weeks in position. 
The demonstration, however, had its 
use in preventing the British from 
sending re-enforcements to the South, 
as they had intended, the effect of 
which must have been to crush 
Greene and his handful of men, and 
thus end the war in the South. 

This brings us to the last act of 
the drama, which was 


YORKTOWN. 


At the end of July, 1781, came two 
important pieces of news. Cornwal- 
lis had landed with an army at 
Portsmouth, Va., and De Grasse was 
to leave the West Indies on the 3d 
of August with twenty-five or thir- 
ty ships of the line, and a considera- 
ble land force. 

Washington resolved at once to 
change the. theatre of operation¢ to 
Virginia, where, for the first time, he 
could cope with the enemy without 
being continually thwarted by their 
command of the sea. From this mo- 
ment, to prevent Clinton from re-en- 
forcing Cornwallis, he used every 
means to make him suppose New . 
York to be still the intended point of 
attack. Carefully concealing his 
plan from his own officers and men, 
he caused a large encampment to be 
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marked out, and a great number of 
ovens to be built in New Jersey, 
as if preparing for a descent upon 
Staten Island. 

On the 19th of August, after a 
showy demonstration on New York, 
he suddenly faced about and marched 
up the Hudson, which he crossed at 
King’s Ferry. He then wrote to 
Lafayette, who was in command in 
Virginia, and to De Grasse, to have 
vessels at Elk River on the Chesa- 
peake by Sept. 8th to transport the 
- combined forces. He succeeded in 
reaching the Delaware before Clin- 
ton became aware of his destination. 

We have no space to show how La- 
fayette, under Washington’s instruc- 
tions, was taking measures to cut off 
Cornwallis’s retreat from the penin- 
sula on De Grasse’s arrival; how, 
when De Grasse arrived and had 
landed thirty-three hundred French 
under St. Simon, Cornwallis found 
himself invested by land and by sea, 
and our position and numbers at 
Williamsburg being too strong to be 
forced, that he had effectually “ bot- 
tled himself up” at Yorktown; how 
the siege was commenced by the 
allied troops on the 6th of October, 
and ended on the 19th with the 
surrender of Cornwallis and his ar- 
my to our combined force of sixtegn 
thousand, whereof seven thousand 
were French, five thousand five hun- 
dred Continentals, and three thousand 
five hundred militia. 

“OQ God! it is all over!” ex- 
claimed Lord North, on receiving the 
news of the surrender. 


To this short summary of facts 
must be added Washington’s thor- 
ough appreciation, from first to last, 
of the importance of our holding the 
line of the Hudson, and, in that view, 
keeping the largest force he could 
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possibly spare in constant possession 
of the key-points of that river. With 
the same view, he took with him only 
two thousand men to Virginia. 

All the important facts being now 
in evidence, it is time to render 


THE VERDICT. 


“Tndecision and timidity” were 
the sole charge urged against Wash- 
ington by his enemies and his would- 
be rivals during the war. It was 
then believed in, even by some of his 
friends, and is still believed in to a 
great extent, at the present day. 

Seen in the full light which his- 
tory now sheds upon all the events 
of the war, the only substantial basis 
for this charge appears to be his uni- 
form practice of ,referring every im- 
portant movement to the decision of 
a council of war, to whose opinion he 
generally, though not always, de- 
ferred, however much it differed from 
his own. 

The fact is beyond question; and 
it must be admitted to derogate some- 
what from that independence of judg- 
ment which is an important element 
of generalship. But it is only just 
to state, in explanation, that in re- 
gard to councils of war, he simply 
followed the practice of the age; that 
if he had been selfishly ambitious he 
would easily have been tempted to a 
bold. venture of every thing for the 
glory he might chance to obtain; but 
that his pure and lofty conscience 
as a patriot, which unceasingly op- 
pressed him with the deepest feeling 
of responsibility, forbade him to risk 
his small force, upon the preservation 
of which his country’s cause seemed 
to depend, except in the most urgent 
cases. We must undoubtedly add to 
this the natural modesty of the man, 
and especially his conscious want of 
a technical knowledge of the art of 
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war, without which even a Napoleon 
could not feel entire confidence in 
his own judgment. 

Of bis audacity when opportunity 
offered, and of that true military au- 
dacity which is not rashness, Trenton 
and Princeton gave sufficient proof. 

Take the most cautious handling of 
his little force to be found on record, 
and compare it with McClellan’s hesi- 
tation and delay at Yorktown with a 
well-appointed army of one hundred 
thousand men, and calling for forty 
thousand more; and if Washington’s 
conduct was timid and undecided, what 
language will furnish a word expres- 
sive enough to characterize the con- 
duct of McClellan ? 

History now makes clear to us how 
this charge came to be accepted by so 
many as true. Next to having an ef- 
ficient force, it was vitally important 
to make the enemy believe him to® 
have one. And that they actually 
did so believe would appear from their 
never having marched out to annihi- 
late it, which they probably might 
have done at almost any time. But 
there could be no deception of the ene- 
my on this point without deceiving 
our own people also. Hence often, 
nay generally, he was credited with a 
much larger force than he had; a de- 
lusion which it was his necessary poli- 
cy to keep up; and thoygh charged 
with timidity and want of enterprise 
without the least possible ground, he 
could make no reply without endan- 
gering his country’s cause. 

There are two classes of generals 
between whom and Washington no 
comparison can be established. First, 
the Grants, Shermans, and Thomases 
of our late war; inasmuch as they had 
large and powerful armies to operate 
with, which were kept constantly sup- 
plied with every thing needed for 
subsistence, transportation, and effi- 
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ciency, instead of a handful of men, 
wanting in every thing. And, sec- 
ondly, the great generals of ancient 
and modern times ; because all of these 
had, what Washington had not, a fa- 
miliar knowledge of the art of war, 
and of the history of campaigns. 
Take, for instance, Alexander, Cesar, 
Hannibal, the great Frederick, the 
Archduke Charles, Wellington, and 
Napoleon. Every one of these had not 
only a regular military education, but a 
scientific acquaintance with the art of 
war, and a familiar acquaintance with 
the. principal campaigns that had been 
fought before their day. In other 
words, they were professional soldiers, 
which Washington was not. Had he 
possessed this technical knowledge, 
with his sound natural judgment, it is 
not likely that he would have sought 
to oppose Howe in front with his 
small force behind the Brandywine 
and Schuylkill, that he would have 
had his right so easily turned at the 
Brandywine, or his masses covering 
too much ground in the battle, or that 
he would have been so easily drawn 
away at the Schuylkill by Howe’s feint 
upon Reading. 

At Monmouth, too, instead of com- 
mencing his attack by an advanced 
guard, while his main body was three 
miles behind, we think that, as his 
object was to strike the enemy while 
in a formation unfit for battle, he 
should have acted with his whole mass 
at once. Lee’s attack gave Clinton 
the alarm, and when our main body 
arrived, he was already formed for bat- 
tle. The Austrians’ disaster at Ho- 
henlinden may be traced to a similar 
mistake. 

This use of an advanced guard was 
agreeable to the traditional rules that 
then prevailed; but the great genius 
whose campaigns were destined to il- 
lustrate the true principles of the art 
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of war was then a little child) The 
battle of Germantown was probably 
lost by the strict obedience of Knox 
te another of the traditional maxims 
of the day, “ Never leave a fortress in 
your rear.” 

Of Washington’s strategy there is 
not much to be said; simply because, 
apart from the difficulty of achieving 
any important strategic success with 
so small a force, the enemy scarcely 
ever ventured to take the field ; and as, 
with their command of the water, their 
lines of supply and of re-enforcement 
could never be even threatened, they 
rarely gave him an opportunity of 
practising that wonderful art which 
teaches how to win campaigns, some- 
times without even fighting a battle. 
When such an opportunity, however, 
was actually offered, we have seen 
hew promptly and boldly he availed 
himself of it. The little campaign * 
of Princeton was strategically as 
brilliant, though on a smaller scale, as 
the famous campaign of Marengo; 
and would have been as decisive in 
its results, had Washington had a 
force large enough to await the enemy 
‘at Princeton, and there beat him in 
battle, as Napoleon was able to do at 
Marengo. The decisive movement in 


both campaigns was the same, — the 
sudden massing of the principal force 
on the enemy’s rear, thereby threaten- 
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ing his communications with his base. 
The attack at Princeton made Corn- 
wallis fall back to Brunswick; and 
the admirably strategic position that 
Washington so promptly took up on 
Morristown Heights completed the 
success of the campaign, by compel- 
ling the enemy to abandon their march 
upon Philadelphia. 

To the question, “ What did Wash- 
ington accomplish?” the answer is, 
that from 1775 to 1781, with a force al- 
ways inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and still more so in efficiency, he suc- 
ceeded in keeping them shut up in cit- 
ies and in prolonging the war until the 
French re-enforcements enabled him to 
end it by the capture of their princi- 
pal army; and that during all this 
time the enemy had the great stra- 
tegic advantage of a numerous fleet, 
which gave them the command of all 
the water communications. 

The inference we venture to draw 
from the facts stated is this: Weigh- 
ing the results obtained by him, in 
connection. with the means at his 
control, Washington loses nothing in 
comparison with the most illustrious 
commanders in history ; and if the true 
test of generalship be a wise choice 
of objects, and the use of the best 
means to effect them, he may be just- 
ly ranked among the great generals 
of the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A LETTER. 
Nzw York, Dec. 1, 1870. 

Dear Netrriz,—I think I was 
right in leaving Greyford without 
giving you notice. The fact is, if I 
had told you, I am afraid I should 
not have come. You have great 
power over me; so much that I have 
run away fromit. I cannot bring my- 
self to submit any longer to be treated 
as you treat me, even by one whom I 
admire as much as you, and of whom 
I think as much as I do of yoy. And 
I found that I was man enough to 
quietly pack up and go; andso I did. 

Now that I am here, and estab- 
lished, it is right again that I should 
tell you about it. And still I am 
conscious that you will perhaps .be 
displeased, and will not care to know. 
However, I am assistant book-keeper 
, at Fylings & Co.’s Works. They do 
many kinds of manufacturing in iron, 
and they rent parts of their build- 
ing, together with the use of steam- 
power, to mechanics ; so that the fact 
is, the place is a sort of paradise to 
me. IfI should ever goto heaven, I 
sometimes fancy I shall find my part 
of it fitted up with all kinds of ma- 
chinery and tools, one eternal buzz of 
gearing and belts, and lathes and 
planers, and all manner of artificers 
in brass and iron. My patron saint 


is St. Tubal Cain, I guess. I have 
already scraped acquaintance with a 
wiry little man, with great, thoughtful 
eyes, who is working all day, and 
thinking all day and all night too, 
upon a new type setting and dis- 
tributing machine. 





I have seen Rachel two or three 
times. Poor girl! She was always 
so bright and happy that I never 
imagined she had such depth and in- 
tensity of feeling. And her mother 
had been ill so long, and her hold 
on life was so very frail, that I 
should have reasoned that her depar- 
ture would have been a comfort rather 
than a sorrow. But all the way from 
Greyford she was so sad and silent 
that I could not talk to her. And 
when last evening I said something 
about her mother, she trembled so 
much and cried so much that I was 
frightened. I cried a little too. I 
don’t know but I ought to be ashamed 
of it, but I never yet saw tears of real 
sorrow without contributing a few. I 
don’t remember crying on my own 
account, either, since I was small 
enough to cry at being whipped. I 
don’t know why it was, but I some- 
how felt that in some way or other, 
something about Mark had been the 
reason of Rachel’s leaving Greyford. 
And yet I can’t see why; for every- 
body was noticing how kind Mark 
was, and how suitable it would be if 
they should be married at once and 
go to the Squire’s to live. But she 
would not say a word about Mark ; 
and though I can’t tell what made 
me know, I did know, that she did 
not wish to. I am sorry for Mr. 
Holley, left alone in the old house. 
But then he is one of those who find 
a great deal to satisfy their minds in 
their business ; so he will do very well. 

I have read this over. I have left 
out, I guess, the things I would have 
liked best tosay. But, Nettie, I don’t 
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know how you would take them. And 
Iam waiting to hear what you say 
tome. I suppose I have everybody’s 
ordinary privilege to say that I am 
Truly yours — haven’t I ? 
Horace VANZANDT. 


THE ANSWER. 
HARTFORD, Dec. 7, 1870. 

Dear Horace, —Your letter was 
forwarded to me from Greyford, and 
so I could not answer any sooner. 

It was extremely kind of you to 
reveal to me the place of your abode, 
in case I should be anxious to know. 
I should be very proud to believe that 
I had so much influence over you as 
you kindly intimate. But if your 
letter can be relied upon, you will not 
miss me very much as long as you 
can have a machine to turn round and 
round. 

I was not so much surprised to hear 
of your going to New York as if you 
had never spoken of it to me. And 
Ido not know why you should ima- 
gine that I would have remonstrated 
with you. You write as if I were a 
kind of evil genius whom you found it 
necessary to avoid. This I assure you 
is a mistake. Iam truly your friend. 
But I hope I'should not have dis- 
tressed you by crying as Rachel did, 
if you had been brave enough to come 
and tell me what you were going to 
do. 

As you have told me about your 
situation, I suppose I may tell you 
about mine. I am staying with my 
Aunt Helen, helping her keep house, 
and taking lessons in singing and the 
piano, besides hers in housekeeping. 
Aunt Helen wanted me to come, and 
Mrs. Sylva did not object, though 
father did. 

It will always give me pleasure to 
hear from you. NETTIE. 
P. 8S. Jeff Fleming is in Hart- 





ford now. He came with me. He 
is real good company. He is clerk in 
a store, and they say he has been 
making some first-rate speeches before 
the Sons of Temperance. Nobody 
knew he was so smart—except me. 
I always said he was bright. He is 
quite attentive, which is very proper 
to his old friend, all alone here in the 
busy city. 

I am so glad you are comforting 
poor Rachel. She is so good that I 
only wonder she should need any 
comfort. When you see her give her 
my best love. 

You will, perhaps, be interested to 
hear that Mark Hinsdale has gone to 
Boston to live, and that Jane Burgess 
has gone there too. I don’t know 
exactly what they are doing; but no 
doubt Rachel will hear from Mark, 
and tell you all about. Jeff Fleming 
has not heard yet, except that Jane 
is visiting her sister, Mrs. Bardles, 
and is having a kind of holiday. It 
is as if a mine had exploded under us 
six, and flung us helter-skelter, six 
ways for Sundays. I suppose it will 
all be right, however; fates will be 
served out to us, I guess, at the rate 
of about six to the half-dozen. That 
will be just right: a fate apiece. 

NETTIE. 


Now, the intelligent reader will 
have observed that these two letters 
were Jike the stories of forests and 
enchantments drear, which Milton 
speaks of, — 

“Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 

They afforded no bad specimens, in 
fact, of topics which shine by their 
absence. Horace did not tell Nettie 
that he was grieved by her conduct 
or sorry for his own. Nor did Nettie 
tell any thing of the kind to Horace 
Like two Yankees, as they were, they 
were talking about the weather and 



























the crops, instead of coming right 
down to their bargain. , 

Horace’s letter did not surprise 
Nettie particularly, for he had often 
talked to her of his schemes of for- 
tunes to be made in the city; but hers 
did somewhat startle him, and it an- 
noyed him too. But it was his own 
fault; for he had written, in his dis- 
pleasure, a stiffish and rather presum- 
ing letter, to tell the truth. What 
business had he to assume that it 
was such a mighty concern of hers 
whether he left Greyford or not ? 
And then the innuendo, -twice over, 
that she must profess a deep interest 
in his goings-on or else he wouldn’t 
say a word about them! It was not 
a very judicious piece of diplomacy, 
_ truly. 

If it had told the whole truth, how- 
ever, instead of telling not half, but 
one-third of it, so to speak, it would 
have been still less judicious ; that is, 
always supposing that Master Hor- 
ace had intended to propitiate. But 
the young gentleman had thought fit 
to conceal from Nettie a still more 
striking expression of that emotional 
sympathy which he had described, 
than that which he did mention. 
The fact is, that, quite carried away 
by poor Rachel’s tears, Horace had 
at parting quietly put his arm round 
her and kissed her, —on the fore- 
head, I mean, in a beautifully brot'- 
erly way; and the poor girl, ner- 
vous and fluttered, did not think of 
resisting. 

In short, though Horace was not 
exactly conscious of it, his letter was 
cold and irritating, well calculated to 
provoke Nettie, who, whatever she 
might be in the depths of her nature, 
was a sufficiently high-spirited and 
independent puss, little disposed to 
be ordered about by anybody. The 
proof of this, indeed, had already 
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come to pass before Horace wrote, 
although he knew nothing of it; and 
not mistrusting any such state of 
things, this it was which startled him 
as aforesaid. 

One fine day, then, a short time 
after the evening of the dance at 
North Denmark, Dr. Sylva brought 
home the news of Horace’s departure, 
with a good deal of perturbation in 
his kindly old heart as to its bearings 
upon his daughter’s happiness. He 
gave it first to his wife, along with 
an open letter, and he requested the 
good lady to transfer the two to Net- 
tie; for he had a vague idea that 
where there’s any thing uncomforta- 
ble, women should be dealt with by 
women: N. B. It’s a great mistake ! 

Mrs. Sylva was little hampered by 
considerations like these about either 
happiness or circumspection; being 
one of those well-meaning and thick- 
skinned persons who blurt right out 
whatever occurs to them to say, 
and look with the most honest sur- 
prise at any one who talks about hurt- 
ing people’s feelings. She marched 
straightway to the foot of the stairs, 
and bawled out, — 

“Nettie! Nettie! here’s Horace 
Vanzandt he’s gone to New York 
’long with Rachel Holley, n’ here’s a 
letter for you fm Hartford!” 

Nettie, busy in her own room, felt 
her heart give a jump, and then it 
sank with that painful lost feeling 
that sudden bad news brings. But 
as she was alone, nobody saw her; 
and she turned first pale and then 
red; and the tears filled her eyes, 
and she succeeded in preventing them 
from running over; and it was with 
a delay scarcely perceptible that she 
ran down stairs and received the let- 
ter, answering her step-mother’s com- 
munication very composedly with,— 

“Well, Horace Vanzandt has been 
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talking long enough about going, and 
it’s time he went, I’m sure!” 

She very soon read her aunt’s let- 
ter, and very promptly accepted its 
invitation, much against the wishes 
of the worthy doctor. But Nettie ar- 
gued wkh much briskness and force 
that this was exactly the occasion she 
had been waiting for to take some fin- 
ishing lessons in singing and on the 
piano, and moreover in the ways of 
the “Old Hartford Housekeepers; ” 
a generation of ancient dames who 
are traditionally reported to have 
possessed mighty secrets of the kitch- 
en and of the pantry, as efficacious 
in their way as those Runic rhymes 
which could cleave mountains and 
shiver good steel swords. 

We will, however, let her get to Hart- 
ford by herself, — it isa safe and easy 
journey, — while we communicate to 
the reader the experiences, indispen- 
sable to the understanding of the re- 
mainder of our tale, of Horace and 
Rachel in New York. 

In doing so, let us ingenuously con- 
fess that we are sternly repressing and 
causing to get him behind us, a mis- 
chievous temptation, —a very Satan 
of atemptation. This is, to abuse the 
power of our transitory command of 
the story, and just actually take three 
or four of the characters and give 
them — not fits exactly, which is not 
an elegant complaint — but some gen- 
teel disorder, such as a railroad collis- 
ion or the like, and put them quickly 
and comfortably out of the world. It 
would be so very funny to see the 
next writer’s contortions in trying to 
manufacture the bricks for that part of 
the edifice of the story without any 
straw heroes and heroines. 

But it wouldn’t be right, and I con- 
scientiously forbear. 





A great city is a great solitude. 
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Within it, little settlements grow up 
here and there, as in a new country, 
of those who are neighbors by loca- 
tion, and who do or may become ac- 
quaintances or friends by intercourse. 
Sometimes these are established in 
some group of houses not very far 
apart from each other; sometimes the 
whole is included under one roof, like 
the nests of the sociable grossbeaks 
that we used to read about in the 
natural history. 

These single-roof birds’-nests are 
sometimes found in boarding-houses ; 
and it happened that our two Connec- 
ticut young folks drifted into one 
where, for the time being at least, all 
the birds in their little nests agreed. 
For it is too often that we see the 
shameful sight (we beg good Doctor 
Watts’s pardon for imbedding one of 
his “inspired poems,” as some admir- 
ing divine calls them, into our poor flat 
prose)of all the children of such a fami- 
ly falling out and chiding and fighting. 

People in the city, again, and things 
in the city, are like those in the 
country, with the effects of density 
and excitement superadded. They 
are “fired up” very high by the 
sharp stimulus of their purposes and 
the further stimulus of the competi- 
tion which makes every day a fight 
—not merely a struggle, but a fight 
—for life. They are magnetized, too, 
ewh by all the others. At night, 
from miles away on the Palisades or 
down the Bay, you can see a dusky 
red glare that caps the whole of the 
great city like a low-lying lurid 
cloud brooding down upon it. It 
is the generalized result and remain- 
der of the millions of lights that are 
burning there, and that fill all the air 
above them with this red glow. 
Exactly such a lurid, dim, hot glow of 
mental and physical excitement in- 
cessantly broods over the city. 























Now, the condition of things in 
which Horace and Rachel found them- 
selves was a twofold state. They 
underwent the excitement of New 
York, and were of course in more or 
less danger from it. Many of the 
places of abode which were suited to 
their means would for various reasons 
have concentrated and re-enforced this 
excitement and this danger. Even as 
it was, they did not escape entirely 
from it. It happened that certain 
countervailing influences, together 
with such resisting qualities as the 
two young persons possessed within 
themselves, saved them from any 
serious harm. 

It was Rachel who had told Horace 
where to look for his city home. 

* Come to Mrs. Worboise’s with me,” 
she had said. “TI shall go there; and, 
if you don’t like, then you can go 
away after a little while.” 

So he went. No danger that he 
should go away! Poor Mrs. Wor- 
boise! , Her difficulty was, that she 
could not make péople go away. As 
long as he staid in New York he 
abode with the plump, laughing, ery- 
ing, soft-hearted motherly baby of a 
woman; and if he were to live there 
for centuries, he would never have 
thought of going away, nor for ten 
thousand years. Indeed, Jim Fellows, 
then a reporter, who was staying there 
at the time, used to shock the two 
serious boarders, Miss Doddle and 
Mrs. Pogey, every little while, by 
singing to the piano-forte in the par- 
lor a naughty parody on a good Meth- 


odist camp-meeting hymn: — 


When we’ve been here ten thousand years, 
A stuffing just like fun, 

Each greedy sinner will eat more dinner 
Than if he’d just begun. 


“ You'll surely be bankrupt, dame,” 
Fellows would say. “No human be- 
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ing can set such a good table and take 
such care of boarders as you do and 
not be ruined.” 

And Mrs. Worboise would laugh 
her jolly, musical laugh, as cheery as 
a schoolgirl’s, despite her fifty years 
and widowhood, and say, oh, she 
guessed not ! 

“ But you know you will,” perse- 
vered the teasing youth, on one of 
these occasions, not long after Rachel 
and Horace had enlisted under her 
banner: “how much does that 
pompous old Judge De Forest owe 
you now? Four hundred and fifty 
dollars, isn’t it ? ” 

“T do wish he would do something 
for me,” said Mrs. Worboise, “that’s 
a fact. He promises to pay half next 
Saturday, though.” 

“Mrs. Worboise,” said Fellows, 
lifting his forefinger at the landlady 
in a stern and awful manner, “ now 
answer me a straight question, upon 
your conscience and honor. Hasn’t 
he made you that very promise every 
week for three months ? — what ?” 

Poor Mrs. Worboise blushed as rosy 
as the evening clouds. She had one 
of those very fine, clear-tinted, trans- 
parent skins that never grow muddy 
nor rough, and her cheeks were as 
smooth as a plump little girl’s, and 
she blushed as easily. Besides, she 
was caught. Fellows, a very perspi- 
cacious personage, had hit upon the 
exact nature-of the Judge’s financial 
relations with Mrs. Worboise: they 
had caused the poor landlady many a 
secret tear, dnd many an unconcealed 
one too, for that matter; for she cried 
at least as easily as she laughed. She 
laughed now ; but there was a percep- 
tible uneasiness in the laugh, and she 
said, with an effort, — 

“Well, Mr. Fellows, if all my 
boarders were as honest and regular 
as you are, in spite of all your 
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naughty words, I should get along 
very well.” 

“Naughty words, indeed!” re- 
sponded the young gentleman with a 
mighty affectation of anger. “I defy 
you to refer to a single improper ex- 
pression.” 

“But you are very irreverent, Mr. 
Fellows ! ” 

“ That’s only because I always say 
my prayers in secret, dame,” — he 
almost always called her dame. 
“ And you do take cheating so easily, 
that it’s evident it’s what you are for. 
It’s a great shame that I don’t cheat 
you; so it is. Do you know, Mrs. 
Worboise,” he continued, suddenly 
changing his tone to one of embar- 
rassment, “I am greatly troubled to 
raise some money to-day. Could you 
possibly let me have fifty dollars un- 
til Saturday? It would save me 
from real distress.” 

“ Why, yes indeed, you dear boy 
cried out Mrs. Worboise; and the 
tears stood in her great soft brown 
eyes, ready to run over at his trouble ; 
“and more too. Here,” —and she 
drew out a pocket-book. “ But re- 
member Saturday ; for indeed I must 
have it then: I have promised it on 
the rent ; antl I’m sadly behind.” 

She was eagerly counting out the 
bills; but Fellows burst out laughing, 
whereat she looked up in the most 
innocent surprise imaginable, and 
saw that she was deluded. 

“Oh, that’s a shame!” she said. 
“ You bad man!” 

“Yes,” said the reporter gravely, 
“no doubt you think so. That’s 
just like a woman. But if you 
thought some of your money had 
been a great help to me, nothing 
would make you think me bad.” 

“Now, stop!” said the landlady. 
“Go along. You know how much I 
like you. But I want Rachel to help 
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me now about some sewing; and you 
must go away.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THe winter weeks fled rapidly 
away, their days and evenings crowd- 
ed full and over-full of duties and of 
pleasures, all acting with strange new 
stimulus upon the clean and healthy 
but rural and inexperienced natures 
of Horace and Rachel. They were 
both of them finely organized, men- 
tally as well as physically, both wide- 
ly awake to whatever was about them, 
and sensitively impressible by it. 
Horace, moreover, possessed much 
more executive ability — i.e., ener- 
getic good sense — than is at all 
usual or to be expected of people who 
have the gift of invention. Rachel, 
on her part, had more of the peculiar 
faculties which make a mechanic, 
than would have been expected of a 
woman, and particularly of one so 
very delicately fibred and of such in- 
troverted mental habits and almost 
excessively spiritualizing tendencies. 

As for Horace, he was pretty well 
occupied by his book-keeping, by his 
own efforts at inventing, and by a 
course of study which very sensibly 
he was pursuing, in the principles of 
natural philosophy and in the history 
of mechanics and invention. Still, 
he had a superabounding flow of life 
and spirits; and it was with immense 
eagerness and curiosity and keen en- 
joyment that he accepted all sorts of 
suggestions from master Jim Fellows, 
to go and see, or go and help do, one 
and another of the multifarious things 
and occurrences that a city reporter 
has to hunt up, or witness, or join in. 

Rachel’s situation was as similar 
to his, perhaps, as a young woman’s 
could be under the circumstances. 
She had not, it is true, such exacting 
and peremptory and regular daily 
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‘duties to drive her, as those which 
bound Horace to stand at a desk and 
compute and make entries so many 
hours every day on pain of breach of 
contract, reprimand from a stern em- 
ployer, and angry expulsion from a 
respectable and comfortably paid post. 
When young women do have such 
external forces about them, they train 
about as readily, perhaps, into what 
are called “ business habits,” as young 
men; but they seldom have them. 
She was nominally making a win- 
ter’s visit to Mrs. Worboise, who was 
what may be called a _half-aunt. 
That is, Mrs. Worboise was half-sister 
to Squire Holley ; so that if she had 
had a daughter, such daughter would 
have been Rachel’s half-cousin ; the 
two girls having in common only one 
instead of two, out of their eight 
grandparents. Such relationships 
are the most convenient in the world. 
Brother and sister, or parent and 


child, are under a tremendous con-— 


ventional imperative to be fond of 
each other, no matter how entirely 
unsuitable their tastes and feelings 
and views and pursuits may be. But 
half cousinships, for instance, and 
the like, can be made just as much 
‘or just as little of as you choose, and 
nobody thinks of saying a word. 

Not that Mrs. Worboise was a per- 
son who took such things into ac- 
count. Indeed, the dear little woman 
was an inexhaustible fountain of pure 
love and tenderness, which flowed 
forth upon good and evil almost as 
the Lord’s warm sunshine falleth 
alike upon both. She had been for a 
long time coaxing Rachel to come 
‘and make her a visit; indeed, ever 
since the decease of her lord, the 
late Mr. Worboise, had by a natu- 
ral enough train of circumstances, 
launched her upon the troubled and 
perilous career of a New York board- 
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ing-house keeper’s life — for which 
she was just as fit as any other little 
soft trustful baby would be to rule a 
gang of Apache Indians on horse- 
back in all their war-paint and howls. 
So Rachel had delayed, and perhaps 
would never have come, had it not 
been for the explosion, as Nettie 
called it in her letter to Horace, 
which had tossed their little sixefold 
company in such diverse directions. 

Rachel, although she had all those 
rarer beautiful qualities which belong 
to a young lady in a book, still, like 
most other people, had a good deal of 
human nature in her. She therefore 
in the course of time gradually re- 
covered from that extreme grief which 
had overcome her at her mother’s death. 
She began at once to go to church 
with Mrs. Worboise, who had been 
brought up a strict Calvinistic Pres- 
byterian, and* she was_ speedily 
snapped up by the enterprising Sun- 
day-school superintendent, who hap- 
pened to meet both the ladies together, 
asateacher. She likewise dutifully 
attended the Thursday evening female 
prayer-meeting which was maintained 
with preternatural obstinacy by Mrs. 
Dr. Blewbly the minister’s wife, along 
with a few other of the sterner class 
of ladies, against the terrific onslaughts 
of Satan as he appeared in the 
guise of obstructions arising from city 
life. Mrs. Pogey and Miss Doddle 
were two of this earnest band; and 
Mrs. Worboise used to go regularly 
with them, because they took her, 
and Rachel used to go too, because 
Mrs. Worboise asked her. 

Being as aforesaid a dexterous 
maiden, Miss Rachel quickly came 
into great request in the house in all 
things which have respect unto the 
cutting and fitting of dresses, and, in- 
deed, in whatever pertains to the do- 
main of needlework generally. She 
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was already a pretty good workwoman 
on the sewing-machine, and she at 
once assumed the whole charge of all 
such matters for Mrs. Worboise her- 
self, greatly lightening the toils of 
that overloaded and hardworking lady. 
Indeed, it was really only fair for her 
to insist upon remitting to Rachel 
the money which the latter tendered 
her at the end of a three-months’ so- 
journ, aside from the fact that said 
sojourn was nominally a visit. 

Then there were lectures or con- 
certs or sights of some kind every 
evening. Then Miss Rachel had a 
course of reading too, no less than 
Horace ; though it was one which some 
would judge not so useful. Indeed, that 
practical young gentleman grumbled 
a little in a careful manner, —for 
somehow he found himself very cau- 
tious about expressing any opposition 
to Rachel’s more peculiar peculiarities 
—at the books she devoured so very 
eagerly. So would most of us per- 
haps. Yet after all, it is pretty often 
true that the reading which we enjoy 
most does us most good. At any rate, 
other reading does not usually do us 
much good, for usually we won’t read 
it. Rachel read eagerly a number of 
biographies and other works by and 
about medieval and other mysticists ; 
Jacob Behmen, Madame Guyon, 
and so forth. She worked through a 
good deal of Swedenborg. She tried 
a good many Spiritualist publications, 
but could not manage more than two 
or three of them ; and she read indus- 
triously at a number of religious and 
serious periodicals which came to the 
house. And lastly, she adopted a 
shrewd suggestion of Horace’s own. 
He, being a bit of a philosopher, 
though to tell the truth his dealings 
with Nettie did not always seem en- 
tirely philosophical, had a little theory 
about the faculties which constitute 
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inventiveness; and he urged Rachel 
to try and see whether the same cor- 
rect eye and hand that enabled her 
to fit a waist so aceurately, and to 
judge so unerringly of sizes and pro- 
portions in cutting patterns and econ- 
omizing materials, would not stand 
her in good stead in learning decora- 
tive design. 
He had judged truly. The very 
suggestion of the Free School of De- 
sign at Cooper Union made her cheeks 
flush with delight. She went and 
returned home from her first attend- 
ance in a high state of pleasurable 
excitement. The superintendent said, 
she reported, that she did capitally; 
and she worked away, first with cop- 
ies and so on, until she had mastered 
the handling of her pencil, and then, 
with constantly growing pleasure, in 
doing real work “from the round,” 
and from original subjects; and in 
pursuance of another wise sugges- 
tion of Horace’s she began therewith 
to make herself acquainted as well as 
she could with the history of her new 
avocation, finding endless pleasure in 
it; most of all, by the way, in tracing 
out those numberless connections and 
interminglings of ornament and reli- 
gion which snow such a necessary uni- 
son between the instinct of beauty 
and the instinct of worship. , 
In all these pursuits of Rachel’s, 
she was greatly aided and abetted by 
a Mrs. Erling, who was boarding in 
the house. Her husband was extant, 
— which is not always the case with 
ladies’ husbandsin New York, — but 
he was hardly seen in the house at 
all. He was an under-sized, blackish- 
looking, dried-apple sort of man, a 
managing clerk in a large law-office, 
very busy indeed, and, sooth to say, 
about as little fitted to accompany 
his yoke-fellow along the pathways 
which she preferred, as could well be. 
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He, however, like a man of sense, 
made the best of it, let her have her 
own way, and devoted himself wholly 
to his own affairs. He hardly said a 
word at breakfast, shot off as soon as 
it was over, and was never seen again 
at all until next morning by anybody 
but his wife, unless he chanced to be 
fallen in with about twelve o’clock by 
some belated inmate, who discovered 
him unobtrusively entering by means 
of his night-key, or silently gliding 
up stairs like an uncommonly short, 
lean, and dark-complexioned ghost. 
Mrs. Erling, however, was strange- 
ly different from him. She was a 


frail and almost translucent looking 
woman, still young, with a singularly 
pure and ethereal face, exceeding del- 
icate in outline, very fair, with won- 
derfully limpid, soft eyes, which: were 
surprisingly dark for one all whose 
other physical traits imported white- 


ness, and which therefore impressed 
you with the idea that they belonged 
’ to some one else. 

She was every way such a person 
as you may fancy one of Baron 
Reichenbach’s . “ sensitives” to have 
been, but without the positive sick- 
ness which seems to have been part 
of their professional outfit. Without 
being exactly a “Spiritualist,” this 
Mrs. Erling was profoundly interest- 
ed, and pretty well read, in the histo- 
ry—it has no philosophy yet — of 
that singular ghostly invasipn (to ad- 
mit for the moment its own claims) 
during the last quarter of a century 
which has chosen that name, and also 
in a great range of reading on related 
‘subjects, including the mystics al- 
ready spoken of, remote inquiries 
about the earliest heretics and hereti- 
cal sects, Gnostics and Manicheans, 
for instance, the purer heathen reli- 
gions, magic, and soon. Rachel was 


naturally disposed to the won@ering 
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part of religious experiences, and of 
course found herself very ready to 
follow Mrs. Erling through her spirit- 
ual old curiosity shop. 

At the same time, her whole reli- 
gious training, and the naturally ele- 
vated tone of her own thoughts, kept 
her awake to the immeasurably supe- 
rior purity, grandeur, and wonderful- 
ness of Christianity. Thus, she was 
in no great danger from her forays 
into wonderland, though you could 
never have thought it, to listen to the 
heart-breaking lamentations of Miss 
Doddle and Mrs. Pogey, who were 
morally certain, and indeed stated in 
so many words, that Satan was evi- 
dently lying in wait for the young 
girl, and greatly desiring to have her, 
that he might sift her as wheat. 

While time fled rapidly as afore- 
said, other matters, without exactly 
fleeing, just went on as usual. Any 
of Mrs. Worboise’s guests who chose, 
cheated her; and there were too 
many who did. Among these was 
old Judge De Forest, who was a dis- 
graceful old humbug, not to put too 
fine a point upon it. He, as well as 
Horace, was an inventor, but of what, 
nobody seemed distinctly to know. 
He was a large, portly, red-faced 
man, very oily and voluble of speech, 
habitually talking of such astronomi- 
cal sounding totals as millions of 
dollars, very energetic in wordy advo- 
cacy of all nranner of what are called 
“advanced and reformatory” views; 
and he wore a frill to his shirt, chewed 
a good deal of tobacco in arather juicy 
way, atid walked with a gold-headed 
cane.. He had some place or places 
which he called “of business,” and 
he usually went to them. He 
spent a good deal of time, however, 
in his room,—he had one of the 
best rooms in the house , — at work at 
what seemed like mechanical draw- 
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ing, with a big board, great sheets of 
white paper, pencils, and things; but 
at any hints respecting the said em- 
ployment, he pursed up his mouth 
with great dignity, and assumed an 
air of haughty reserve quite wonderful 
to see, only intimating that it was 
impossible to discuss the higher se- 
crets of science with ordinary folks. 
Naturally enough, living so near 
together, and with so much that was 
in common in their ways of thinking, 
Horace and Rachel became more and 
more intimate, and more confiden- 
tial and unreserved in exchanging 
thoughts. Rachel’s unvarying sweet- 
ness of temper, and her unconscious 
_ unworldliness, diffused around her an 
atmosphere of rest which was exquis- 
itely delightful to the young man, 
worried and as it were storm-tossed 
beyond expression as he had so often 
been with the turbulent unreasonable- 
ness of Nettie Sylva. His corre- 
spondence with this latter young lady, 
as may have been conjectured, had 
much the qualities after which Mas- 


ter Slender aspired in his proposed . 


marriage relation with Miss Anne 
Page; there was no great love in the 
beginning (of the correspondence, of 
course), and it pleased Heaven to de- 
crease it upon better acquaintance. 
It dwindled rapidly ; and indeed quick- 
ly became practically extinct, yet with- 
out either amicable explanation or un- 
kind word. The fact is, like the 
seed in the parable, because it had no 
root, it withered away. 

So Horace waited on Rachel when- 
ever she wanted an escort, and spent 
very many pleasant hours in reading or 
talking with her in the parlor or in 
Mrs. Worboise’s own neat little sit- 
ting-room. She was as glad of his 
company as he was of hers; and he 
found a new and keen pleasure in see- 
ing the dainty tact with which she 
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used to manceuvre to escape-from Jim 
Fellows or from the Judge, either as 
conversation-mate or escort, and to 
shelter herself under the wing of him, 
Horace. Aftersome narrow escapes 
in such enterprises as these, from 
dilemmas which would have entailed 
either direct fibs or open refusals, 
Miss Rachel bethought herself of a 
device that is old enough, no doubt, 
but which Horace happened not to 
have thought of; and it gave him a 
degree of pleasure whose depth sur- 
prised himself. Perhaps there is no 
human bliss more inexpressible than 
that of him to whom a lovely woman 
unconsciously reveals that she prefers 
him. What Rachel proposed was an 
engagement. Not that, reader; an- 
other sort. It was a standing prior 
engagement as escort; so that she 
might always say with truth that she 
had to go with him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Dip space permit, I should like to 
trace pretty fully the experiences of 
the year which Horace and Rachel 
thus spent in New York City. They 
were many and significant; for even 
so short a period as a year, during 
which we live broad, is evidently 
equal to a long one during which we 
live narrow, even on the principles of 
board measure. Mr. Tennyson has 
said very much the same thing, in 
his terse maxim of comparative chro- | 
nology about “ fifty years of Europe” 
and “a cycle of Cathay.” The thing 
is impossible, however; it would fill a 
book. The winter passed, and the 
spring came, with its abominably 
filthy streets, and the uprising again 
of all the evil smells that defile our 
greatest city. Dirtier fifty years of 
New York than a cycle of Cologne, 
I really believe. But the little band 
of piigrims at Mrs. Worboise’s board- 
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ing-house lived through it, although 
their landlady’s delicately clean 
housekeeping probably made the 
streets worse to them than to any- 
body else. The months passed on; 
the mud and smells of spring were 
succeeded by the dust and smells of 
summer. But the discomforts of the 
close and uncleanly city were often 
relieved by the little excursions that 
Horace or Jim, — now promoted, by 
the way, to an editorial post in the 
office of “The Great Democracy,” — 
used to organize at least once a 
week; sometimes to Fort Lee and 
the wooded summits of the Pali- 
sades ; sometimes to the heights of 
Staten Island above the Narrows, 
where the dismantled old circular 
sandstone tower of Fort Richmond 
stands in a comatose state among the 
trees, or looking vacantly down upon 
the enormous modern water-battery 
below. Sometimes they went over to 
Greenwood; or rambled along the 
beach in the vicinity of Fort Hamil- 
ton — though the beauties of the sea- 
shore thereabouts, and on Staten Is- 
land as well, are too often profaned 
and ruined by the sad remains of 
some defunct horse or dog, greatly 
destructive of all romance. And the 
Central Park was always open; a 
blessed parenthesis of sweet air and 
wholesome nature let in among the 
brick and stone, wholesome and re- 
freshing as a cool sleep between hot, 
weary days; Rachel and Mrs. Erling 
particularly used to pass many a de- 
lightful half-day there; sometimes 
near the Mall and the Lake and the 
shrubbery above it, sometimes in the 
less frequented and quieter regions at 
the northern part of the Park. 


The four quarters of the completed 
year went by; the cool nights of the 
last part of August foretold the com- 
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ing of cool days in September, and 
in due time the cool days came. It 
was on one of these days that Horace, 
coming down to breakfast as usual, 
discerned upon the pleasant face of 
the landlady, obvious and unusually 
disfiguring traces of weeping. By this 
time Horace had established himself 
very strongly in the affections of Mrs. 
Worboise, who indeed had come to 
lean upon him very much as a widow 
does upon her grown-up son. She 
was fond of Jim Fellows, too, for the 
endless vagaries and quips of that 
rather fantastic person had a curious 
fascination for her. But she was 
rather afraid of him, or at least she 
never felt quite sure about him; 
while the more delicate tact and 
more respectful kindness of Horace 
had drawn her very near to him. It 
was therefore neither impertinent nor 
inquisitive for him to beckon her 
away from the breakfast-table a mo- 
ment, before he departed to his busi- 
ness, and when she had accompanied 
him into the parlor, to ask her plain- 
ly what was the matter. 

The poor little lady sat down on 
the sofa, and spoke. Horace was af- 
fected by her grief, for, as he said 
himself, he could scarcely help cry- 
ing, tall, strong fellow as he was, 
when he saw the tears of another; 
and yet he could not help a sense of 
the ludicrous as Mrs. Worboise told 
her little stery, her large soft eyes 
looking straight into his, and the 
tears coming out one after another 
close to her little pink nose, and pur- 
suing each other down her soft cheeks 
until they fell into her lap, while so 
easily and fluently did she cry, that 
not a single sob interfered with her 
speech. 

“QO Horace! I don’t know what I 
shall do. I can’t get any money from 
Mr. De Forest ; and he owes me all by 
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himself enough to pay almost a quar- 
ter’s rent. And the landlord says he 
won’t wait any longer; and if I don’t 
pay up in full by the first of October, 
and a month in advance besides, he 
must have all my furniture as secu- 
rity, and I must leave the house on 
the first of November too. I suppose 
he ought to have his money; but 
it’s very hard! I don’t think he 
ought to take away every thing I 
have in the world!” 

Now, Horace was what you may 
call a natural husband. That is, he 
had plenty of sense and energy, 
abundance of sympathy, and the 
proper tact of a man; which is, in 
cases like this, rather to support with 
fit encouragement than to add grief 
to grief. 

“Tt’s a great shame, Mrs. Wor- 
boise. But now, don’t you feel bad 
until to-morrow, at any rate. I have 
something in my mind that will very 
likely help you. So cheer up, and 
keep up your courage. We'll see 
you safe through, Providence permit- 
ting.” 

A little of this sort of general en- 
eouragement went a great way with 
such a facile and happy disposition. 
It was only a few moments before 
Mrs. Worboise felt a great deal better. 

“ There,” she said, drying her eyes, 
“T’m only a baby, after all. It’s 
very good of you, dear, to comfort me 
up : I won’t feel bad any more, at least 
until you tell me I may. So now 
run away to your work.” 

Horace had an idea, it is true; one 
that he had considered a good many 
. times; but if he had told Mrs. Wor- 
boise what it was, it would not have 
cheered her much, I fear. It does 
not sound like any thing very won- 
derful, —it was to see whether Jim 
Fellows couldn’t be of some use. 

_ But this was by no means so small 
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@ resource as you maythink. A 
New York newspaper reporter, if he 
is smart and efficient, and what they 
call a rising man, and particularly if 
he is gifted with a small quantity of 
wickedness for extreme cases, can do 
a good deal. Horace and Jim walked 
down the street together, as they 
often did, and Horace opened the sub- 
ject to him. 

“Why, my son,” responded Jim; 
“T’ve been honing up the sword of 
justice for that old pig’s throat this 
two months. Honor bright, is it, if I 
tell you ? ” 

“ Honor bright,” said Horace. 

“Well, then; you know he owes 
the dame now, after what deuced lit- 
tle he has ever paid, pretty near a 
thousand dollars. I’ve worried about 
it some myself — you’ve noticed that 
I grew thin and didn’t eat any 
thing? ” 

“No,” said Horace promptly. 

“ All right” (with a grin); “well, I 
had a notion three months ago that 
the old villain could pay if he chose, 
and I’ve invested a little money to 
find out; and I’ve found out. I’ve 
had him shadowed from time to time 
ever since, but I’ve not got quite all 
the facts I want yet. Am to see my 
man this very day; will have the 
whole for you by tea-time. Mean- 
while keep dark!” 

“ All right. But, Jim, do you know 
what is it that the old fellow is invent- 
ing?” 

“No. Not my line.” 

“Well, I do. He’s been ordering 
a little job of iron work at our place, 
and he ordered some more of a fel- 
low that I happen to know; and I’ve 
seen through that part of his tricks, 
anyhow. It’s a perpetual motion!” 

Jim, though no mechanic, had 
enough of general information and 
general incredulity together to: let 
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him laugh as easily as Horace ‘hin 
self at this idea. 

“Why,” resumed Jim, “I bie F 
all those notions were dead.” 

“By no means; men are at work at 
such machines all the time. I knew 
one myself, down in North Greyford. 
But I wonder Judge De Forest should 
be such a fool. He’s a swindler, I 
don’t doubt; but I don’t see how he 
can swindle anybody very deeply with 
such a bold imposition as this. 

“But I do, though!” said Jim. 
“ Why, Horace, don’t you see? No, 
you can’t; you don’t know the man 
he’s swindling. Well, it'll be safe 
enough now, so I'll tell you a little 
more, and you can put that and that 
together. I didn’t know exactly what 
his machine was, but I knew he was 
getting up a machine. And he has 
been receiving money to pay for it, — 
aud a good deal too,—a good deal 


more than is necessary, by the same 
token, and that’s just where the 
blessed old scamp means to salt down 
a little peculium for himself.” 
“ Well, but how can you work him 
80 as todo Mrs. Worboise any good ?” 
“Oh! you just leave your grand- 


father all alone forthat. I’ve got my 
little plans pretty near a focus now. I 
expected to touch him off soon ; but as 
you say you promised to comfort the 
dame by this evening, I guess we 
can get the scenery ready in season. 
Well, here we are. Hi-i-i-i!” and 
he uttered an awful yell, just as they 
reached the corner of Broadway, at 
which two young ladies just before 
them jumped and squealed in a very 
delightful manner, and the omnibus 
driver, who was the person intended, 
turned round at once, though he was 
half a block away. 

“ See there!” said Jim; “so much 
for a pig’s whisper: shot ’em flying, 
right and left. Well—au reser- 
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voir!” And he darted off, leaving 
Horace to go about his business. 

At the boarding-house the hours 
went on but heavily; for the cheer- 
fulness which Horace had inspired 
did not very long avail Mrs. Wor- 
boise against the steady, incessant 
weight of her money troubles. In 
the afternoon she coaxed Rachel to 
come and sit with her in her room. 
Rachel, as relative, friend, and helper, 
had grown to be even closer to the 
lonesome and loving-hearted little 
widow than Horace; closer, that is, 
in those exchanges of emotional 
expression and sentiment which, for 
want of husbands, husbandless women 
must be fain to transact with each 
other, since they are disclosures that 
will have secrecy, and if conjugal 
honor cannot be their shield, the 
honor of the sex must serve. 

I need not reproduce the details of - 
their discourse ; the same inexorable 
fate, the abhorred fury with the 
shears, the Atropos of the magazine, 
cuts short the thread of a story as 
remorselessly as her infamous old 
namesake, the threads of lives; and 
I am compressed by mere violence 
into a summary of results. For the 
first time, Mrs. Worboise confessed 
plainly the hopeless state of her busi- 
ness affairs. So confidential had 
their relations been, that this may 
seem surprising; yet there must 
always be some last thing to confess, 
and with Mrs. Worboise this was it. 

She admitted explicitly that she 
was absolutely incompetent to the 
horrid responsibilities of her post ; 
but what was worse, she saw no pros- 
pect of any thing except losing all 
her furniture, — it represented a total 
of about two thousand five hundred 
dollars, less, of course, an impoxgant 
deduction for wear and tear, — and of 
being turned out of the only home 
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she had, without a cent ox a shel- 
ter. 

It was a sufficiently melancholy 
picture, indeed; and as usual, Mrs. 
Worboise cried as she drew it. There 
was pretty sure to be water in all 
her landscapes. Rachel proceeded to 
pretty nearly repeat Horace’s morn- 
ing course of tonics. She ventured, 
indeed, a step farther than he had 
done; for she took the liberty of re- 
proving her aunt, in a small feminine 
way, for not finding more comfort 
under her difficulties in her religion, 
—a sort of thing in reproofs very 
commonly to be observed in those 
youthful good folks who have not yet 
suffered any of the chronic and wear- 
ing afflictions which draw most heav- 
ily upon the religious constitution. 
After they have thus suffered, how- 
ever, they find out what a labor it is 
to be happy by any means whatever, 
in circumstances which constitute un- 
happiness. But Mrs. Worboise had 
no disposition to answer in this sense. 
She was very meek, andconfessed(with 
tears) that it was wrong; but that it 
was, one of those times when every 
thing in the world seemed to be against 
her. 

However, after a reasonable allow- 
ance of such healthful moral exer- 
cises, the two women grew a little 
more cheerful together, and then they 
fell to comparing of personal expe- 
riences; for nothing is so certain to 
bring out confidences, as confiding 
something. Here there came to the 
light mighty secrets, whereof, how- 
ever, we shall refer to only two. 

Mrs. Worboise hinted that she had 
expected Rachel would be at once 
Mark Hinsdale’s wife and her father’s 
housekeeper; in reply to which 
Rachel, in a quiet, serious way, inti- 
mat@d that perhaps it might have 
been so, but that Mark had greatly 
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distressed her, and, she thought, done 
wrong, in pressing her as earnestly as 
he did to marry him while her grief 
was so fresh at her mother’s death ; 
and that in consequence the currents 
of their feelings about each other 
had quite changed. Then Mrs. Wor- 
boise intimated further that perhaps 
Horace, &c. To which the demure 
Rachel only said, — hardly blushing, 
and with proper and accurate caution 
in utterance, — that he hadn’t asked 
her, — a very safe answer. Then 
Mrs. Worboise replied that he meant 
to, — she knew it, she said, — putting 
a thought too much emphasis on her 
verb; upon which Miss Rachel dex- 
terously turned the conversation, and 
talked away famously about Uncle 
Worboise. 

But whether or not they did each 
other any other good, at any rate they 
got rid of nearly all the afternoon ; 
insomuch that before they knew it it 
was time to get ready for tea. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TEA came, and the boarders came 
to tea. Nothing has been said in 
this history, as nothing was needed, 
—and there was no room if any 
thing had been, — about the rank and 
file of this noble army. Suffice it to 
observe, that they filled a pretty long 
table in the large basement dining- 
room, which had been carried through 
into the original kitchen of the house ; 
that having, in its turn, been driven 
out into an addition built upon part 
of the back yard. Judge De Forest 
was present with his frill and his 
dignity ; Miss Doddle and Mrs. Po- 
gey were there with their serious and 
improving observations, — what a pity 
that it is out of the question to 
transfer a seasoning at least of their 
discourse into these comparatively 
frivolous pages!— Rachel was there, 
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and Horace, and Mrs. Erling, and 
Jim Fellows, the scandalizing tease, 
who used to vex the righteous souls 
of those two saintly women, to startle 
Mrs. Worboise, and to amuse Rachel 
and Horace and himself, with deftly- 
chosen observations, which seemed 
awfully irreverent at first ; but which 
he always defended in such a manner 
as to confound, if not convince, his 
opponents, who at last came to treat 
him mostly with that peculiar sort 
of tender consideration which a pup- 
py learns to display in nosing a 
chestnut-burr. Jim, by the way, ac- 
cording to the etiquette in such cases, 
briefly introduced this evening to 
Mrs. Worboise a quiet and respecta- 
ble-looking man, whom he named as 
Mr. Crafts; a professional acquaint- 
ance, he observed, whom he had 
taken the liberty of inviting to sup 
with him. Mrs. Worboise according- 


ly received Mr. Crafts, and seated 
him next Jim, with her wonted kind- 
ly courtesy ; though Horace and Ra- 
chel, if not the others, saw that she 
was still distraught with her troubles, 
no matter how bravely she strove to 
thrust them down out of the way of her 


official duties. And the viands of the 
meal were served, and there was chat 
and pleasantry and laughter as usual. 

“ Thank you for the toasted codfish,” 
" observed Master Jim to his vis-a-vis, 
Mrs. Pogey. “ Dreadful thing, if they 
ouly knew it, to be grilled so after 
they’re dead, — hay ?” 

Mrs. Pogey groaned and shook her 
head, and answered, — 

“Mr. Fellows, if we sin against 
great light we shall no doubt find a 
dreadful fate awaiting us after death.” 

“Light?” replied Jim, as cheer- 
fully as if the good lady had made 
the most humorous suggestion in the 
world — “light? Codfish ain’t much 
on optics. Hefty in acoustics, though, 
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—all tongues and sounds inside. Ever 
listen to one of those sounds? Gung’l, 
the fiddler, was a Newfoundlander ; 
did you know that, Mrs. Worboise ? 
So fond of sounds that he always 
kept a keg of ’em by him to 
smell at for inspiration in composing. 
Named his very best set of waltzes 
after it — ‘ Sounds from Home,’ you 
know.” 

Then he looked across to the Judge, 
who was solemnly imbibing his Oo- 
long, and continued, “By the way, 
Judge, how comes on the perp ? ” 

Judge De Forest started, set down 
his cup, and looked across with a 
most severe and deeply offended air. 

“-Etual,” insisted Jim, with a wink. 
“Oh, we know a thing or two, Judge! 
No hyphens between friends, Judge. 
But that wasn’t what I was going to 
say. Any sounds from your home 
recently, Judge ? ” 

The old fellow’s face grew quite. 
purple with heavy wrath and dignity. 

“Mr. Fellows,” he remarked, in - 
his most judicial manner, “I fail to 
apprehend either the significance or 
the propriety of your observations, 
sir. They are unseasonable, sir. I 
fear that you have been somewhat 
thoughtless in your use of stimulating 
liquors, sir. You are certainly vio- 
lating the proprieties, sir!” 

Jim opened his mouth to reply, 
when a sharp, high, female voice broke 
in,— 

“ Jedge, indeed! Not haaf so much 
as you’re a violatin’ on ’em this min- 
nit, Ephraim Higgins !” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Worboise, “I 
forgot to introduce Mrs. Huggins!” 

Then she stopped short; in fact, it 
was a superfluous introduction. The 
silence that followed‘ was, for a mo- 
ment, perfect. Then a single sniz- 
zling giggle would squeeze out through - 
Jim Fellows’s teeth, though he held 
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in as hard ashe could. Horace, seem- 
ing to understand, managed to laugh 
silently ; and the stranger, Mr. Crafts, 
too, smiled; a kind of grim smile, 
that intimated amusement rather than 
surprise. But the blank, ineffable 
astoundment of all the rest can 
hardly be dreamed. ‘As for the Judge, 
nothing can do justice to his bearing 
except, perhaps, a horrid picture that 
I once saw of a monstrous old bison 
being worried to death by a gang of 
prairie wolves; blinded, bleeding at 
a hundred wounds, helpless to reach 
or to escape his agile assailants, re- 
sisting, indeed, only in the vast mass 
of his slow enduring vitality. So the 
heavy old judge, thus beset, still 
maintained his pompous manner; 
though a very close observer might 
have noticed even a kind of tremor 
during the impromptu observations 
of the high-voiced lady; and there 
assuredly was a shade of uncertain- 
ty in his tones when he responded, 
and he would not look towards the 
lady aforesaid, who had jumped up 
when she began her apostrophe, and 
remained standing. All the rest 
could thus perceive that she was 
oldish, thin, and indeed skinny; 
pale and worried-looking, with thin 
lips, a cross expression, a peaked, 
red-tipped nose, scanty hair, and a 
shabby old dress. Perhaps if they 
had known her as well as the Judge, 
they would not have looked at her 
any more than he did. She certain- 
ly was not pretty to see, as she stood 
there quivering with’ nervous excite- 
ment, and her little, pale, watery 
eyes looking venomously at the au- 
gust object of her ire. The Judge 
arose, and it was to Mrs. Worboise 
that he spake : — 

“Madam, I have been grossly in- 
sulted at your table. I shall with- 


draw, madam. I am by no means ac- 
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customed to such treatment, and shall 
not put up with it, madam!” 

And, pushing back his chair, he 
left the room without attending to 
the embarrassed apology which Mrs. 
Worboise began to offer. Even be- 
fore the door closed behind the burly 
frame of the Judge however, Mr. 
Crafts arose with much nimbleness, 
and, without a word of apology or ex- 
planation, darted out afterhim. Jim 
and Horace followed, rather more de- 
liberately. Mrs. Huggins sat down. 
All the rest of the boarders looked at 
each other in a stunned sort of way, 
aud exchanged expressions of wonder 
in low tones. 

In a moment Jim looked in, and 
asked Mrs. Worboise to be good 
enough to step into the parlor a mo- 
ment. She did so, and found the in- 
happy Judge again at bay. 

“OQ Mr. Fellows! pray tell me 
what does it all mean?” she cried 
out, in a terrible state of flutter. 

“ Just what I asked you in here 
for,” observed he. “ But take a seat. 
We'll finish our negotiations in a mo- 
ment. What is the whole amount 
due you from Huggins?” 

“You mean Judge De Forest?” 
asked Mrs. Worboise timidly. 

“No more a judge than yourself, 
madam,” broke in Crafts sententious- 
ly. “Ephraim Huggins of Saint . 
Louis, State of Mizzoorah, spekilater.” 

With a good deal of difficulty the 
good lady, at Jim’s reiterated demand, 
and with wide, scared eyes, managed 
to get enough of her wits together to 
fix on the correct sum total, —a little 
short of nine hundred dollars. Fellows 
summarily said, “ We’ll call it the 
round sum; little enough for inter- 
est;” and he scribbled a receipt in 
full, and laid it before Mrs. Worboise, 
saying, — . 

“ Sign that, please.” 





















“But”—she began, naturally 
enough — 

“ All right, marm,” said Crafts. 

“Yes,” assented Horace, “it’s 
right; do, Mrs. Worboise.” And she 
signed, like one in a dream. 

“There,” said Jim : “ check for that 
amount, Huggins, if you please.” 

“Suppose I won’t, what then?” 
said Huggins surlily. 

“Take him, Crafts,” said Jim; 
“we won’t have a particle of non- 
sense.” 

Crafts now showed and read an or- 
der of arrest on a charge of swindling, 
and sued out in behalf of one Marcus 
Wendall. 

Huggins, at hearing this name, 
muttered a pretty large oath, and 
without a word took out a big fat 
pocket-book, drew from it a blank 
check, filled and signed it, and pushed 
it over the table. 

“No go,” said Jim, who read it 
carefully. “ T’other bank, Huggins!” 

Evidently with the very bitterest 
reluctance, the detected swindler 
substituted another check. 

“There, Mrs. Worboise,” said Jim, 
“there’s your money. But do you be 
sure and cash the check the moment 
the bank’s open to-morrow. If 
Crafts had let the old villain get out 
of the front door he was pointing for 
when he left the table, you wouldn’t 
have got it. I reckon we’ve got to 
keep him here all night as ’tis, and 
Crafts along with him, to make it a 
sure thing — that is, unless he wants 
to sleep in the station-house, and 
also, unless Mrs. Worboise orders him 
into the street.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried out. “Oh, not 
in the least!” 

“Or,” suggested Crafts, in his 
grimmest manner, “unless the old 
gentleman ’d like the society of his 
lawful wife.” 
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Even Huggins appeared to see 
that this was not a serious suggestion. 
It was therefore agreed that Mr. 
Crafts should be intrusted with the 
pleasing task of watching over the 
slumbers of Mr. Huggins, in’place of 
that fairer companion whom he 
seemed to scorn. 

“Well,” said Huggins, “if you’re 
through with me, I am with you; I’ll 
go up stairs.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Horace, — 
“Here, Jim.” They conferred a mo- 
ment in acorner. “ Good ! first-rate!” 
exclaimed Jim. “ Call ’em in.” 

Horace stepped out, and brought in 
Rachel and Mrs. Huggins. Rachel 
sat down close to Mrs. Worboise, and 
Mrs. Huggins opposite her lord. 

“Mrs. H.,” said Jim, “ we’ve been 
thinking that perhaps it would do nice- 
ly all round if our friend there should 
just hand you half his cash balance 
now in bank, and then you leave him 
aloneagain! That'll give you —let’s 
see” — he took out a memorandum 
— “about thirteen hundred dollars.” 

Mrs. Huggins considered a moment, 
and consented. 

“ That is,” suggested the practical 
Crafts, “until you find out that he’s 
got another amount to levy on.” 

Wincing, if any thing, more than be- 
fore, the victim drew another, check, 
and was then allowed to depart under 
the charge of the vigilant Crafts to 
his own room: Jim renewed to Mrs. 
Huggins, who was also going up 
stairs, the caution he had given to 
Mrs. Worboise about the check; and 
then Mrs. Worboise insisted that Jim 
Fellows should tell her what she had 
been about, and what he had been 
about; “ For, mercy me!” exclaimed 
the puzzled landlady, “I feel as if I 
had been whirled round in a coffee- 
roaster!” 

Jim explained. He told the land- 
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lady how he had been watching Hug- 
gins for a long time; how he had 
only this very day found out about 
two bank-accounts, the sham and the 
true; how the vengeful Mrs. Hug- 
gins had a few days ago come to New 
York in search of her recreant lord, 
and going to the detective head-quar- 
ters, had fallen in with Crafts, who 
had forthwith notified Jim, and there- 
upon the tea-table tableau had been 
blocked out. 

“But what made him do as you 
told him to?” asked Rachel. 

“Why, bless you, didn’t you see 
the order of arrest ?” asked Jim. 

“But what has he done to Wen- 
dall ?” 

“Got a lot of his money. But the 

‘real thing that frightened him was, 
that I let him know I would expose 
him in the papers in full, in my most 
picturesque style, if he didn’t pay up. 
That would have broken up his whole 
arrangement with Wendall.” 

“Why,” said Horace, “broke it 
up? Wendall has sued out this or- 
der of arrest now.” 

“No, he hasn’t,” said Jim coolly. 
“When the ladies have got their 
money, I shall notify Huggins that 
the warrant is all a hum, and that he 
can proceed against me for false im- 
prisonment or conspiracy or forgery 
or high treason, if he wants. He’ll 
be as still as a mouse, though, no fear 
of that.” 

“Why,” said Horace again, his 
eyes wide open, “ it’s a forgery !” 

“No; the statute defines that,” 
calmly explained Master Jim. “I 
asked a lawyer. It’s a misdemeanor; 
but we'll burn the corpus delicti in 
good season; and the recording an- 
gel will blot out the entry with a 
tear, as he did Uncle Toby’s oath, be- 
cause I’m a good little boy, after all.” 

It was a fact; the reckless fellow 


Sie of One by Half a Dozen of the Other. 


had certainly perpetrated a legal of- 
fence, and a pretty serious one; yet 
it was so extremely fine a specimen 
of poetical justice, that one can hardly 
help being glad afterwards, though 
none of us could really have recom- 
mended it in advance. 


Mrs. Worboise intended to transfer 
the whole of her money to the land- 
lord. But Jim and Horace, acting a 
good deal like joint conservators for 
her benefit, forbade this, saying that 
half of it was quite enough. 

“Fact is,” said Jim, “I know you 
can’t go on here, dame, just as well 
as you do, and a sight better too. 
You ought to put the money in your 
pocket and leave.” 

Here a servant brought in a letter 
for Rachel, saying that it had fallen 
down behind the table on which the 
carrier’s letters were laid at the after- 
noon delivery, and that she had just 
found it on the floor. Rachel read it, 
and handed it to Mrs. Worboise. It 
was from Squire Holley, and was an 
urgent request to his half-sister to close 
up her New York business and come 
and keep house for him. 

“ He’s just as good as he can be,” 
said the landlady tearfully. “I don’t 
know what to say.” 

“T do,” said Horace. “TI’ll bet 
that sly thing told her father to do 
that!” 

Rachel blushed. “ Well,” said she, 
“if I did, it was in good season, 
wasn’t it? Mayn’t I help Aunt De- 
lia as well as you?” 

“Surely,” said Horace; “and very 
good of youtodoit. And Mrs. Wor- 
boise must go too. Now, Mrs. Wor- 
boise, cash your check in the morning. 
Jim and I will goand see Mr. Warren 
this very minute.” 

Warren was the landlord. The 
young men went instantly. He was 
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‘a sufficiently well-disposed old fellow, 
but would not give them much of an 
answer that night, saying —very 
naturally —that he must see his 
tenant. 

However, within a few days an ar- 
rangement was made by which Mrs. 
Worboise’s lease was surrendered ; 
her furniture and carpets, which un- 
der her skilful and diligent manage- 
ment were in remarkably good order, 
were appraised; the landlord knew 
of a lady, he said, who would, he 
thought, take charge of the whole es- 
tablishment at the end of September ; 
and not only was Mrs. Worboise able 
to retain the whole of her money from 
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Huggins, but there was a little surplus 
due her from the furniture, over and 
above the arrears of rent which it 
paid for. 

Notice was given to the boarders ac- 

cordingly ; and on or before the 30th 
September, 1871, they either searched 
out other homes, or arranged to remain 
under the new administration. 
« As for Huggins, he departed on the 
morning after his exposure, with 
his frill much rumpled, his feathers 
generally in a very draggled state, 
and his bank-account horribly dilapi- 
dated. He talked big to the very 
last, assuring Crafts that he should 
hear from him. 





WASHINGTON’S EXPRESSION OF COUNTENANCE. 


BY RICHARD 8. GREENOUGH. 


How far the countenance is a reflex’ 


of character, is rather to be intrusted 
to the common sense of mankind than 
to the opinions of specialists; but in 
order to arrive at judgment, we must 
collect opinions. 

In giving my views of the portraits 
of Washington, I wish to state, that, 
with the exception of a mask taken 
after death, which I understand exists 
in the possession of Mr. J. E. Wil- 
liams of New York, after comparison 
of the innumerable portraits and 
busts that exist of him, the only 
representations which I consider as 
authorities, however interesting the 
others may be, are Stuart’s sketch, 
Boston Athenzum ; Houdon’s statue, 
Richmond, Va.; and a portrait by a 
son of Patience Wright, in the pos- 
session of Hon. 8. Powel. The two 
first are the authorities in matter -of 
likeness. The latter is a literal de- 
tailed rendering of Washington’s face 


and figure, and valuable as being taken 
before the change of form of the 
mouth from false teeth. 

In Tuckerman’s exhaustive work, 
“The Character and Portraits of 
Washington,” G. P. Putnam, 1859, 
there is gan excellent notice of Mr. 
Powel’s picture, p. 41, and very just 


‘remarks upon the same by Crawford, 


with which I agree, excepting the 
criticism of the neck of Houdon’s 
statue as being too short. 

In every countenance there are 
three expressions, viz., organization, 
passive emotion, and active emotion. 
The organization of a face gives it an 
aspect or expression independent of 
any emotion. The expression of 
passive emotion is a combination of 
the expression of organization, and 
of such emotions as may have left 
their traces upon that organization. 
The expression of active emotion is a 
complex expression, the effect of 
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motion and the expressions above 
mentioned. It seriously modifies 
without destroying the expressions of 
organization and those traces of past 
emotion which I have indicated as 
passive emotion. 

It is well to note this statement of 
the principles of expression, in order 
to distinguish wherein a likeness 
succeeds in rendering the essentialg 
’ of character. The two likenesses, 
Stuart’s sketch (1795), and the head 
of Houdon’s statue (1783), agree in 
organization, taking into consideration 
the difference of age. In the head 
of Houdon’s statue, we see that the 
mouth is free from the constrained ex- 
pression observable in Stuart’s sketch, 
and which all the authorities agree in 
imputing to the loss of teeth, a loss 
which Stuart endeavored to supply by 
the use of cotton. I therefore con- 
sider Houdon as the best authority. 
The expression of the mouth and of 
passive emotion in Wright’s portrait, 
taken also in 1783, is more like Hou- 
don’s than like Stuart’s, but the 
drawing of the ensemble is not so 
good. 

Having , occasion to work from 
Houdon’s bust, I for the t time 
began to feel an air of sadness which 
impressed me. The longer I studied 
its traits, the more it grew upon 
me; until at lasi my interest was so 
much excited by what had become 
the dominant expression, that I re- 
viewed his life, and was deeply im- 
pressed by the innumerable causes 
for melancholy that lay hidden be- 
hind the splendid achievements of 
the man. Professional jealousies, 
treachery, the want of comprehen- 
sion and sympathy, the violation and 
destruction of many sentiments natu- 
ral to one who was humane, loyal, 
law-respecting, and social, —such were 


among the causes of sadness to this 
childless hero; and as I remembered 
the toils and struggles of his check- 
ered career, I could not but see 
abundant cause for unhappiness. as 
the normal condition of his counte- 
nance. True, he had survived and 
conguered, but traces of his suffering 
are plainly visible in the portraits 
taken immediately after the war. It 
is only later by twelve years, when 
Stuart’s portrait was executed, that 
we see the softening effects of a dig- 
nified advanced age, and stern sad- 
ness gives way to a venerable benev- 
olence that makes one grateful that 
his life was prolonged to the attain- 
ment of repose and peace of soul. 

I know of no argument against 
war so instructive and convincing as 
a careful study of the face of Wash- 
ington at the close of the Revolution. 
Though it speaks of will and the 
power of endurance, though we know 


‘that his laurels were purer and 


brighter than those won by any other 
commander, we cannot but realize 
that his soul had been tortured and 
his spirit outraged so that human 
glory had become a weariness and a 
vanity. 

_ Irresistibly led to such unlooked- 
for and unwelcome conclusions by ob- 
servation of Houdon’s bust, I could 
not but feel that there was an ele- 
ment in Washington which had not 
been sufficiently accented in the esti- 
mates of his character. I refer to 
his faith, not speaking in the sectarian 
sense, but in view of what constituted 
the religious and moral atmosphere 
by which his spiritual blood was puri- 
fied and his soul strengthened to do 
its work. This consideration, how- 
ever, I will leave to some one better 
fitted to pursue the theme. 

Newrorr, Jan. 7, 1872, 
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THE STANDARD LIKENESS OF WASHINGTON! 


Wuen more than two hundred 
different engravings have been exe- 
cuted to give to the world portraits 
of Washington, it is not strange that 
there should exist a difference of 
opinion as to which is best, — most 
life-like. Especially when it is re- 
membered that he is represented at 
all ages. For while yet young he 
became famous, and consequently the 
subject of portraiture from that time 
to 1799. 


The most generally received and 


accepted likeness—especially in 
New England —is found in Stuart’s 
portraits of him. Or rather, portrait, 
for the several copies furnished by 
that distinguished artist were taken 
from the original, now in the posses- 
sion of the Boston Athensum; with 
one exception, however, namely, the 
portrait painted by him for Alex- 
ander Hamilton ; for this one, it is un- 
derstood, Washington gave sittings. 

It is believed, however, that a care- 
ful examination of the subject will 
satisfy any one, that, highly as the 
great painter may have appreciated 
the character of Washington, he 
failed to do justice to his features. 

When compared, for instance, with 
the statue of Houdon, made in 1785 
from a cast in wax, Stuart will be 
seen to be strikingly inferior in his 
portrayal of Washington’s perceptive 
faculties. 

Houdon’s mask taken directly ftom 
the face gives a deep-set eye, massive 
brow, large nose, and strikingly firm 

1 At our request, the gentleman in whuse posses- 
sion is the mask of Washington’s face, described 
above, has furnished for publication a precise ac- 
count of it. The comparison of that mask with 
Houdon’s own statue almost seems to show that 
Hondon himself thought it necessary to “‘ amend ” 


the true features into the style of the Bourbons of 
his day, 


. 


mouth. The face is stronger, and far 
more commanding, than in the almost ° 
conventional portraits of Stuart. _ 

The mask which you, Mr. Editor, 
have seen, was moulded by an Italian 
artist in 1854, from one owned by 
Gen. Crosman. His is one of four, 
taken from a mould by Houdon, 
which mould, we are informed, was 
destroyed by fire in Philadelphia, 
about the year 1847. 

In order to ascertain something in 
relation to the authenticity of this 
Houdon likeness of Washington, a 
letter was addressed to Mr. George 
W. P. Custis; and his reply pub- 
lished in “The Washington Globe” 
Sept. 12, 1854. It was in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


ARLINGTON House, Sept. 3, 1854. 
My pear S1r, — Yours is received. 
The statue of Houdon is, and must 
ever be, the standard statue of the 
beloved Washington. It was taken 
from the life, at Mount Vernon, in 
October, 1785; and was modelled in 
wax from the whole person, head and 
limbs. The likeness at the time was 
excellent. The chief changed much 
in appearance within my intimate 
knowledge of him, say from 1785 to 
1799. Houdon was the first artist in 
his line of his day, and made the 
voyage to America for the express 
purpose of modelling the chief. The 
model was executed in marble in 
Paris. 
Very respectfully, &c., &c., 
Grorae W. P. Custis. 


So far, then, as Mr. Custis’s state- 
ment is to be trusted,—and there 
seems to be no reason to doubt its 
accuracy,—the question, as between 
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Houdon and Stuart, may be consid- 
ered as settled in favor of the for- 
mer. 

It seems highly proper to state, in 
this connection, that your Boston- 
born sculptor, Mr. John Rogers, who 
has done so much for art in New 
York, and has spread his works of 
patriotism and of genius throughout 
‘the whole country, is now just com- 
pleting a group larger than any he 
has heretofore executed, which he 
calls, “Camp Fires of the Revolu- 
tion.” Washington, Hamilton, and 
Lafayette are represented. Wash- 
ington stands by the side of his 
finely modelled horse. The likenesses 
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have all been studied up from the 
most reliable authorities, with that 
care, research, and fidelity which char- 
acterize the works of this sculptor. 

His friends think there is no rea- 
son to doubt that his Washington will 
prove as satisfactory, to say the least, 
as any likeness heretofore made of that 
great and good man. 

The patriotic and historical inter- 
est which this noble group is caleu- 
lated to impart, ought to secure it a 
place in every state-house through- 
out the land, and also in all public 
libraries of the larger cities and 
towns. J. E. W. 


New York, Jan. 6 3872, 





Tue Lone Istanp HisToRIcaL 
Socrery has in its possession one. hun- 
dred and twenty-three original and 
unpublished letters of Washington, 
being his correspondence with the 
superintendent of his estate at Mount 
Vernon, from 26th August, 1793, to 
6th May, 1798. These letters were 
the property of Mr. William Pearce, 
the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed; and they passed by inheritance 
to his nephew, Mr. Nathaniel Pearce, 
from whom they were purchased by 
the Hon. Edward Everett. Mr. Ever- 
ett intended to arrange, annotate, and 
publish them, but he did not live to 
carry out his design. At his death 


the letters passed to one of his family, 
from whom they were purchased by © 
Mr. J. Carson Brevoort of Brooklyn, 
and presented by him to the Long 
Island Historical Society, of which he 
is president. 


Washington’s Mount Vernon es- 





WASHINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL LETTERS. 


BY GEORGE HANNAH. 







tate consisted of five farms, each with 
its appropriate set of laborers, under 
the direction of an overseer; the 
whole, especially during the Presi- 
dent’s long absences from home, under 
one superintendent. Each of the 
overseers was required to make a 
written report weekly to the superin- 
tendent, in which a minute account 
was given of every thing done on the 
farm in the course of the week, includ- 
ing the condition of the stock, and 
the number of days’ work of each 
laborer. A record was kept by the 
superintendent, and the original re- 
ports were sent in a weekly letter to 
the President. The President usually 
returned a weekly answer in a letter 
of four or eight pages, sometimes 
much longer. These letters curiously 
illustrate the attention of Washing- 
ton to the minutest details of any 
business which he had in hand, and 
incidentally cast a strong light on the 














whole moral tone and sentiment of 
the man, as well as on his mental 
habits. The rotation of crops in his 
numerous fields, the time and manner 
in which every operation on the estate 
was to be performed, the smallest de- 
tail of management, all received a 
share of his attention from the seat 
of government. Even when on the 
march to suppress the insurrection in 
Pennsylvania, in 1794, he wrote let- 
ters, one from Reading, another from 
Carlisle, in which he notes the ap- 
pearance of the buckwheat and pota- 
toes which he saw on the farms by 
the roadside, and gives a _ general 
direction for the care of his stock at 
the approach of cold weather. While 
the letters are mostly on topics con- 
nected with agriculture, there are 
many passages in them which will be 
chiefly valuable as illustrating the 
character of Washington, and partic- 
ularly his minuteness and accuracy 
of observation, and remarkable execu- 
tive ability. The extracts which are 
here given relate to social and family 
matters, and were selected at random 
during a hasty examination of the 
collection. 

A long letter dated Nov. 23, 1794, 
relating mostly to farm operations, 
contains the following instructions 
for the treatment of visitors to Mount 
Vernon : — 

“In a letter from Mrs. Fanny 
Washington to Mrs. Washington (her 
aunt), she mentions that since I left 
Mount Vernon she has given out four 
dozen and eight bottles of wine. 
Whether they are used, or not, she 
does not say; but I am led by it to 
observe, that it is not my intention 
that it should be given to every one 
who may incline to make a conve- 
nience of the house in travelling, or 

. who may be induced to visit it from 
motives of curiosity. There are but 
15 
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three descriptions of people to whom 
I think it ought-to be given: first, 
my particular acquaintance, in case 
business should call them there ; such, 
for instance, as Dr. Craik ; secondly, 
some of the most respectable foreign- 
ers who may perchance be in Alexan- 
dria or the federal city, and be either 
brought down, or introduced by letter 
from some of my particular acquaint- 
ance as before mentioned ; or, thirdly, 
to persons of some distinction (such 
as members of Congress, &c.) who 
may be travelling through the coun- 
try from north to south or from south 
to north; to the first of which I 
should not fail to give letters, where I 
conceive them entitled. Unless some 
caution of this sort governs, I should 
be run to an expense as improper as 
it would be considerable ; for the duty 
upon Madeira wine makes it one of 
the most expensive liquors that is now 
used; while my stock of it is small, 
and old wine (of which that is) is not 
to be had upon any terms; for which 
reason, and for the limited purposes 
already mentioned, I had rather you 
would provide claret or,other wine on 
which the duty is not so high, than to 
use my Madeira; unless it be on very 
extraordinary occasions. 

“T have no objections to any sober 
and orderly persons gratifying their 
curiosity in viewing the buildings, 
gardens, &c., about Mount Vernon ; 
but it is only to such persons as I 
have described, that I ought to be 
run to any expense on account of 
these visits of curiosity, beyond com- 
mon civility and hospitality. No 
gentleman who has a proper respect 
for his own character (except rela- 
tions and intimates) would use the 
house in my absence for the sake of 
convenience (as it is far removed 
from the public roads), unless invited 
to do so by me or some friend ; nor do 
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I suppose any of this description 
would go there without a personal or 
written introduction. 

“T have been thus particular that 
you may have a full view of my ideas 
on this subject, and conform to them; 
and because the knowledge I have of 
my servants is such, as to believe, 
that, if opportunities are given them, 
they will take off two glasses of wine 
for every one that is drank by such 
visitors, and tell you they were used 
by them; without such a watch over 
them as the other business you are 
employed in would not allow you to 
bestow.” 

He keeps a sharp eye upon his ser- 
vants, never requiring them to work 
when they are ill, but demanding 
faithful service from them when they 
are able to render it. In March, 
1795, he writes, — 

“ What sort of sickness is Dick’s, 
that he should have been confined 
with it for so many weeks? and 
what kind of sickness is Betty 
Davis’s, that it should have had a 
similar effect upon her? If pretended 
ailments, without apparent causes or 
visible effects, will screen her from 
work, I shall get no service at all from 
her; fora more lazy, deceitful, and 
impudent huzzy is not to be found 
in the United States than she is. 

“Ts it Sarah that was among the 
spinners at the Mansion House that 
is now in child-bed? If so, she 
seems to have begun in time.” 

With this collection is a letter 
from one Sarah Green, directed to 
the President of the United States, 
asking for aid, and at the same time 
acknowledging his previous kindness 
to her. Washington forwards the 
letter to his agent, with the following 
indorsement upon it: — 


Mr. Prarcze,—If Mrs. Green 
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and her family are really in distress, 
afford them some relief; I cannot say 
to what amount, because that de- 
pends upon the nature and extent of 
it. But in my opinion it had better 
be in any thing than money, for I 
very strongly suspect that all that 
has, or perhaps all that will be given 
to her in that article, is applied more 
in rigging herself than in the purchase 
of real and useful necessaries for her 
family. To aid herin this way is 
not my intention ; but you will, from 
inquiry, know what her real situation 
is, and govern yourself thereby. 

If she cannot support her children, 
she ought to bind them to good mas- 
ters and mistresses, who will learn 
them trades, and do that justice by 
them which the law directs. 

I am yours, &c., 

Go. WasHINGTON. 
4th April, 1796. 


In May, 1797, he writes respecting 
one of whom he proposes to make a 
house-servant as follows : — 

“ ] would have you again stir up the 
pride of Cyrus, that he may be the 
fitter for my purpose against I come 
home; sometime before which (that 
is, as soon as I shall be able to fix on 
the time) I will direct him to be taken 
into the house, and clothes to be made 
for him. In the mean while, get him 
a strong horn comb, and direct him to 
keep his head well combed, that the 
hair, or wool, may grow long.” 

About the time of his return to 
Mount Vernon this year from the seat 
of governmeritgpe gives frequent and 
minute directiqg& respecting house- 
cleaning, arrang@pent of the grounds, 
and is careful to Rquire notice to be 
sent to the butcher to provide an 
abundant supply of meat, and writes, 
“Tell the gardener that I shall ex- 
pect every thing that a garden ought to 




















produce, in the most ample manner.” 
In the same letter he writes, “ If Miss 
Nelly Custis should apply for a cart 
to transport her trunk and other 
things from Dr. Stuart’s to Mount 
Vernon, let it be sent as soon as 
applied for; and send something to 
cover and secure the contents against 
rain.” - 
After his return to “ Federal City,” 
he writes a long letter, in which Cyrus 
re-appears, who seems to have an- 
swered the President’s purpose, though 
we are not informed whether his wool 
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DEEDS VERSUS CREEDS. 
BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


Anp, seeking truth, I wholly lost my way ; 
Rocked back and forward by the swinging tides 
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grew long after practice with the 
horn comb. Among many minute 
directions is the following: “Mrs. 
Washington desires me to inform you 
that there was some butter left in 
the cellar, and some beef in a tub, 
which, after supplying James, may be 
applied to any use you think proper.” 

The Long Island Historical So- 
ciety propose, as soon as the letters 
can be properly edited and illustrated, 
to print them in a separate volume, 
uniform in style with its other pub- 
lications. 


Of doubt and faith, confused by many guides, 
Each one armed with a doctrine and a creed 
Which each felt safe to say 


Would meet and satisfy my every need. 


And one claimed Jesus was the Son of God; 
And one denied that he was more than man. 


One scented wrath in the redeeming plan; 
One dwelt upon its mercy and its love; 
One threatened with the rod ; 


One wooed me with the cooings of the dove. 


And whether souls were fore-ordained to bliss ; 
And whether faith, or works, were strong to save; 


And whether judgment lay beyond the grave, 
And love, with pardoning power, went down to hell, — 
Whether that road, or this, 
Led up to heaven’s gate, I could not tell. 


Amid this dust of theologic strife, 

I hungered with a want unsatisfied. 

Heaven while I lived, not heaven when I died, 
Was what I craved; and how to make sublime 


And beautiful my life 


While yet I lingered on the shores of Time. 
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To judgment swift my guides in doctrine came: 
Which one lived out the royal truths he preached? 
Which one loved mercy, and ne’er overreached 

His weaker brother? And which one forgot 

His own in other’s claim, 
And put self last? I sought, but found him not; 


And wept and railed because religion seemed 
Only the thin ascending smoke of words, — 
The jangling rude of inharmonious chords ; 

Until — my false inductions to disprove — 

Across my vision streamed 
The glory of a life aflame with love. 


One who was silent while his brethren taught, 
And showed ime not the beauties of his creed, 
But went before me, sowing silent seed 

That made the waste and barren desert glad ; 

Whose hand in secret brought 

Healing and comfort to the sick and sad. 


Aglow, I cried, “ Here all my questionings end : 
Oh ! what is thy religion, thy belief?” 
Smiling, he shook his head with answer brief, — 
This man so swift to act, so slow to speak, — 
“ In deeds, not creeds, my friend, 
Lives the religion that I humbly seek.” 


And soft and sweet across my spirit stole 
The rest and peace so long and vainly sought ; 
And though I mourn the graces I have not, 
If I may help my brother in his need, 
And love him as my soul, 
I trust God’s pardon if I have no creed. 





[The length of the current numbers of “The Vicar’s Daughter” and “Six of One by 
Half a Dozen of the Other” — the omission from this number of Chapter XIII. of 
“Ups and Downs.”’} 
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Tue month of February is to see the dispersion of the library of 
Pres. Sparks, which is to be sold in Boston on the 6th and the 
days following. Dr. Sparks’s clear judgment, with his felicity of 
position, and his careful arrangement, give to this library a value 
quite beyond that of any ordinary collection offered for sale, and lead 
us to speak of the event as an event not unimportant in literary 
history. 

Remembering that Dr. Sparks edited the Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the Revolution, the Correspondence of Washington and of 
Franklin, the Correspondence of those Generals of the Revolution 
with whom Washington had to do; remembering his supervision of 
the “ American Biography,” and the unsurpassed opportunities 
which he enjoyed in Europe in his collection.of early tracts and of 
other illustrations of our history ; remembering, as well, that he sus- 
tained and re-enforced his Herculean powers of labor by the most 
ingenious and successful systems of arrangement, the student of 
American history will expect to find in this collection treasures 
which he has longed for and never expected to have open before him. 
Nor will he be disappointed. Ina letter which Dr. Cogswell wrote, 
not long before his death, to a friend in Chicago, he said, “* When it is 
considered that it was formed by Pres. Sparks during a long life 
devoted to the study of our history, and particularly to its most in- 
teresting period,—the struggle for Independence, and the subse- 
quent formation of a stable government, — and with a special view 
to completeness in this respect, a juster estimate of its value will be 
reached. Many of the works it contains are not now to be had at 
any price. The collection of pamphlets relating to our Colonial and 
Revolutionary history is without an equal.” 

The Catalogue contains more than three thousand titles of 
books, pamphlets, maps, and MSS. Almost every book has Dr. 
Sparks’s autograph, many his valuable MS. notes. There are other 
autographs of tempting value scattered through them. We notice 
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Washington’s name, Madison’s, Jefferson’s, J. Q. Adams’s, Web- 
ster’s, Story’s, the Everetts’, and many others. 

The title Gzorcz Wasutneton, in the alphabetical order, is 
divided under twenty heads. Both of the spurious collections of 
Washington's letters, published by the English Government in the 
Revolution, are here, each one with a MS. note of Dr. Sparks’s ex- 
plaining its character. The private editions of the Farewell Address 
and of the Diary of 1789 are here. The genuine letters to Young 
and Sinclair, published in 1800 and 1801, are here, and the early 
English edition (1795) of the “ Official Letters.” There is a curious 
collection of the early eulogies, embracing those which have come 
into literary history. Lee’s, Paine’s, Fisher Ames’s, and Gouverneur 
Morris’s. There is a unique copy of an illustrated book on Wash- 
ington’s Life, —of which Mr. Sparks furnished the letter-press, — 
but which, though printed, never was published. 

This title, however, is by far the least interesting part of the con- 
tributions which this library would make to Washington’s life and 
history. There is a folio volume in the collection of autographs, 
which is enough to make a collector’s hair stand upright; it is 
arranged by Dr. Sparks with the title “ Autographs of Washington, 
Franklin, and Lafayette.” Here are the signatures of which the fac- 
similes are printed in the first volume of Sparks’s Washington. Here 
are whole letters of his at different periods of his life, there being in 
all twenty-one autographs. There are twenty-five of Franklin and 
two of Lafayette in the same volume. A collection of Maps of the 
Revolution, which were campaign papers in Washington’s hands, is 
of the highest interest. And the catalogue gives in an appendix 
the titles of all the bound historical manuscripts which are deposited 
under a conditional bequest in the Library of Harvard University. 
These include all the copies made for Dr. Sparks in the foreign 
archives, and those which he had collected here. They are arranged 
under one hundred and five titles. Among them are the volumes of 
Washington Letters which are alluded to in another part of this 
number of **Oxtp anp New.” 

One cannot open into the catalogue anywhere without finding 
curious illustrations, especially of the Revolutionary period, such 
as would be gems in any other catalogue, which lie here hardly 
distinguished, merely because there are so many of them. There is 
one modest little title, * Views anp Destens,” consisting of eighty- 
eight prints and drawings, which Mr. Sparks had collected, with his 
unerring precision, as fit illustrations of history. The list begins 
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with Boston, Charlestown, Lexington, and the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. Let the reader take these titles as a sample. 


“Liberty Tree with Houses; Boston with the Envixgons, Dorchester Flats, 
and Noddle’s Island and Redoubts; Boston [2 views]; Boston Common; 
Faneuil Hall from the Water; Bunker Hill Monument; The Green in Lex- 
ington where the British first fired on the Americans; Battle of Lexington 
(‘The Old Square Meeting-house seen in both.’ ‘The Public and Me,’ 
Major Pitcairn, the Provincial Company, &c., are marked ; colored); 3 views 
of the Battle of Lexington, rudely engraved; Concord in 1776; 2 rude 
engravings of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill;” &c., &c. 


The rare pamphlets are, in many instances, bound separately, in 
tnat form so fascinating and convenient for collectors. But there 
are several collections which will be sold unbroken. ‘ American 
Tracts ” is a collection in seven volumes of thirty-five pamphlets, most 
of them rare, all of English or French imprints, of the years between 
1765 and 1781, and all bearing on the Revolutionary politics. No. 
199 is one little volume which contains Hartley’s “ Letters” on the 
War, with Hartley’s autograph signature to each letter. Another 
collection is of two volumes, all English, on Colonial Trade. There 
are three other sets entered as Historical Tracts and Histori- 
cal Pamphlets, embracing twenty-seven separate pamphlets, almost 
all English. Here is the wonderful prophecy of Tucker, — the whole 
Burgoyne controversy, — Geo. Grenville’s “« Considerations,” Paitie’s 
Memorial to the Sovereigns of Europe, and others perhaps as curious. 
Such rarities fall to the luck of but few collectors. 

“Tracts of the Revolution” consists of eight pamphlets, mostly 
English; ‘“* Tory Pamphlets” of nine, from Rivington’s Press, at 
New York. 

There is another class of books of interest not inferior. They are 
those which illustrate the early French missions and voyages, Mr. 
Sparks’s interest in which is well known. Who means to buy at 
auction the first picture made of Niagara? Here is the title. 

Henyeptiy, Louis. Nouvelle Découverte d’un tres grand pays situé dans 
Y Amérique, entre le Nouveau Mexique et la Mer Glaciale, avec les Cartes et 
les Figures necessaires et de plus l’Histoire Naturelle et Morale, et les avan- 
tages qu’on en peut tirer par l’etablissem. des colons. 12°, Amsterdam, 1698. 
First printed in Utrecht in 1697. This copy has no maps, but contains two 
engravings, one of which is a view of the Falls of Niagara, — the first ever 
published. 


There is an unusual number of the recent reprints of the Jesuit 
Relations, and some of the original publications: the original John 
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Smith, Thevenot’s Recueil des Voyages, and, indeed, quite too many 
of these early authorities to name. 

One cannot but regret to see a collection so well balanced, con- 
taining so many uniques, and united by the supporting thread of one 









commanding mind, broken in pieces. 


There is only this satisfaction, 


that, if it is fairly brought before the public, those will find who need, 
and by the law of selection these several treasures will be distributed 


where they can still be of essential service in the study of history. 





CONTEMPORARY WASHINGTONIAN 
POETRY. 

Mr. Haven’s recent paper in the 
transactions of the Worcester Antiqua- 
rian Society recalls to mind, in good 
season for the purposes of the Wash- 
ington number of “ Oip anp New,” 
the name and fame of that forgotten 
poet of American freedom, and har- 
monious elegist of Gen. Washington, 
the Rev. George Richards; “ minis- 
tering,” as one of his title-pages in- 
forms us, “to the first Universal 
Society, Portsmouth, N. H.” We 
need not repeat Mr. Haven’s obser- 
vations, to which we _ refer both 
the patriotic bibliographer and the 
general reader. We shall, however, 
transcribe a few passages from the 
compositions of Mr. Richards, as illus- 
trations at once of the condition of 
American poetry at the end of the 
last century, and of the modes of 
thought which then prevailed about 
Washington himself. For this last 
purpose, indeed, a certain fair discount 
must be made, to allow for the 
fervor of the muse and for the enthu- 
siasm of the official eulogist. 

The productions in question are 
one poem, entitled “The Declaration 
of Independence, accompanied by 
Odes, Songs, &c., adapted to the 
Day;” two hymns, subjoined to 
the first part of “An Historical 
Discourse,” or obituary sermon upon 


Washington, delivered at Portsmouth; 
and six more hymns and odes, sub- 
joined to the second part of the same. 

The first of these productions, with 
a degree of enterprise greatly to be 
commended, constrains, by a kind of 
jack-screw process, the names of all 
the signers of the Declaration, into 
the fetters of his verse. He does the 
same by divers foreign proper names, 
which he patriotically subjects to the 
requirements of English verbal physi- 
ognomy, as in the following stanza, 
which thus continues an enumeration 
of British atrocities : — 

Fill these dread scenes the catalogue of woes ? 
Ah! no. — Far worse, more cruel, still 
remain : 
Anspatcu, Hess& CassEL, sell themselves as 
foes, 
And despots goad them to Columbia’s 
plain. - 
Death, desolation, Britain stalk as one, — 
Fate’s curtain draws. — The tragedy of life’s 
begun. 

Having completed this poetical 
“calling of the roll of the House,” a 
recital of the political echoes in the 
Old World which answered the 
American Declaration, and an enu- 
meration of some of the chief Revo- 
lutionary heroes and their deeds, the 
decisive influence in the great strug- 
gle is attributed in the following 
stanzas to Washington, who is sup- 
posed to appear in answer to the ap- 
peal of the goddess Freedom : — 
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At her command, a WASHINGTON shall 

Rule the wild war ; or bid the battle cease ; 
He wills : — the life infuriate tempest dies : 

Aloft is seen the rainbow’d sign of peace. 
Kings blush, to see their great SUPERIOR 

move ; 
And blessing Myriaps fold him in the arms 
of Love. 

There are a good many notes to 
this poem, elucidating in a very wise 
way questions of history, biography, 
scriptural allusion and natural sci- 
ence; including the Bohon Upas, 
some Greek from the New Testa- 
ment, piéces justificatives from the 
Declaration itself, a prose list of the 
signers, &c. Last are appended an 
“ Anthem, composed for Thursday 
morning, July 4, 1793,” which has no 
contemptible share of metrical and 
musical qualities; then comes a 
“Song, by an Indian Chief,” in an- 
apests; an Ode, and another Song, 
all apparently meant for the same 
glorious occasion. In these minor 
pieces, by the way, though not in the 
leading poem, either the author or 
the printer has adopted the very sen- 
sible and convenient Spanish rule of 
prefixing a question point (inverted), 
to a direct question, as well as suffix- 
ing one at the end. 

Mr. Richards’s historical discourse, 
delivered in two parts, Jan. 26 and 
Feb. 22,1800, is much like the other 
obituary discourses on Washington. 
It begins at once in the high senti- 
mental style and orotund key which be- 
longed to its class and period, and keeps 
straight on at the same level, through 
sixty-four roomy smal] quarto pages. 
Its first sentence will sufficiently il- 
lustrate this manner : — 

“ Men, Brethren, and Fathers, of 
this Society / 

“Fathers, Brethren, and Friends, of 
every name | 


“It hath pleased the most high God, 


‘in whose hand is the soul of every 
living thing, and the breath of all man- 
kind,’ to remove from this transitory 
state of existence the first of Citizens, 
and the best of men, the good, the 
great, George Washington, General- 
issimo of all the armies of a confed- 
erated continent, first President of 
the foederate States of America, and 
General commanding in chief the 
military power of the Union.” 

The eight poems which this inde- 
fatigable celebrant annexed to his 
discourse are two hymns and four 
odes, sung at the delivery of the dis- 
course; and a dirge and a Masonic 
hymn for the municipal and Masonic 
ceremonies at Portsmouth, Dec. 31, 
1799. They exhibit the following va- 
riety of metres, viz., long metré; com- 
mon metre ; long metre with two-line 
chorus (also in eights); long particular 
metre (six-line stanza, eights); and 
short particular metre (sixes and 
fours). 

As additional instances of the cu- 
rious American independence, outside 
of the Declaration, which animated 
our poet to emulate in his dealings 
with the English language the stern- 
est measures of his beloved chieftaiu 
against the English soldiery, we cite 
verbatim et literatim : — 


A Nation’s gratitude and love, 
Th’ imperial, solemn requ’em pay ; 
High veneration, deep respect, 
To grief sincere, devote this day. 
~ CHorvs. 
*Tis Wasuincton, who claims the sigh ; 
Swells the full heart ; and clouds the eye. 


Immortat Patr’ot, Hero, Sage! 
Whose name was stamp’d on Valor’s page, 
At rising youth’s unclouded morn ; 
And round whose conq’ring, laurell’d head, 
A wreath of radiant glory spread, 
From virt’ous manhood’s primal dawn. 


There is really a certain degree of 
skill and power in the way in which 
in the second stanza of the “Solemn 
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Dirge, L.M.,” a catalogue of civic vir- 
tues is condensed into four lines of, 
twenty-eight words, all except four 
and all the epithets but two, being 
monosyllables! We quote it, with 
the invocation in the first stanza: — 
Cotomsra, Virtue, Freedom, rise ! 
And sweep the plaintive chords of woe ; 
A Nation’s tears, an Empire’s sighs 
Mourn Wasuineron, by death laid low. 
The Patriot, Here, Sage, combin’d ; 
The Good, the Great, the Brave, the Just ; 
The Sire; and Friend of human Kind; 
Of men the Best, of men the First. 


And finally we shall give the last 
three stanzas of the “ Masonic Hymn, 
C. M.” The first of them refers, of 
eourse, to the general’s acceptance of 
the chief military command in antici- 
pation of a war with the French Re- 
public; the others attempt to conjoin 
the symbolism of Masonry and the 
forms of poetry. This union is accom- 
plished at least as successfully as was 
the rugged task of hymning the 
naines of the signers in the order of 
their delegations, in the poem first 
above quoted. Thus sang the 
Masons : — 

In War, in Peace; in War again, 

CoxiumB1a’s voice he heard ; 


A Master, Brother, cried Amen, 
‘And bowed to Apams’ word. 


His God-like course of glory run— © 
Heav’n’s Roya arcu sublime, 

*Mid morn’s bright Star, and Light’s fall Sun, 
Enthrone His soul divine. 


ammortal Master, Brother, hail! 
Adieu, farewell, adieu ; 

The Cassia sprig, on Glory’s vale, 

Is bath’d in Virtue’s dew. 


The sedulous designating of the 
metres at the heads of all these odes 
and hymns shows clearly enough 
where the poet found his models of 
versification ; and whatever he may 
have inflicted on the words he used, 
at least he drove them into unexcep- 
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tional subordination to the exigencies 
of song; a praise which cannot al- 
ways be awarded to writers of far 
higher rank. 

Just half of the second hymn of 
the first part is in the nature of an 
appendix, for the benefit of Pres, 
Adams, who is prayed for in life and 
death, as if the poet, a true blue 
Federalist, would intimate that the 
mantle of the deceased had fallen 
upon his successor in office, and that 
therefore he and his principles were 
entitled to a share of the popularity 
of Gen. Washington. 

It is impossible, in reading these 
rudely and sometimes incongruously 
constructed verses, not to be reminded 
now and then of the laudatory chant 
which the gentlemen at Mrs. Todgers’s 
offered up at the shrine of Miss Mer- 
cy’s “princely pa: ” — 

“ All hail to the vessel of Pecksniff the sire, 

With favoring breezes to fan ; 

While nations flock round him, and proudly 
admire 

The Architect, Artist, and Man.” 

Indeed, they could very easily be 
tattered entirely into ruin by the 
satirically disposed critic; and in 
truth their defects are their most no- 
ticeable qualities, since it is these 
defects which are the traits most 
characteristic of their period in the 
history of our literature. But what- 
ever may be said about the selection 
of forms of thought or figures of 
speech, these rude poems are crowded 
to overflowing with a struggle to ex- 
press such a depth of sorrow, such a 
sense of loss, such an utter faith in 
the nobility and purity and goodness 
of the dead, as could not be reached 
at all in words; such as prove a real 
love and reverence, after all possible 
allowances are made, for which no 
parallel exists in all our own history, 
if it does in any other. 











TEN GREAT RELIGIONS.* 


Tue study of the great religions 
of the world, outside of Christianity, 
with a real desire to get at their heart 
and to appreciate their true meaning, 
may be said to be peculiar to this 
century. This is due to two causes: 
first, to the modern or scientific 
spirit which recognizes the absolute 
sacredness of every fact, and thereby 
makes the facts of the religious con- 
aciousness of humanity, even in their 
most grotesque forms of expression, 
to be of importance ; and, second, to 
the fact that we only now possess 
such an accumulation of the results 
of scholarly investigations, at least in 
the Oriental religions, as to furnish 
adequate material for their intelligent 
study. Even the religious systems 
which were apparently rendered most 
familiar, by education in the Greek 
and Latin classics, have gained such 
new lights from these recently opened 
sources as to be only now capable of 
adequate treatment in their relation 
to the other faiths of the ancient 
world, or of yielding up their secret. 
Comparative theology holds the true 
key to the understanding of the 
greatest thing in history, the most 
solid and vast fact with which science 
has to deal, i.e., the faiths of mankind 
as they have crystallized in systems 
of belief and worship. 

But the great mass of knowledge 
now accessible still needed to be popu- 
larized, and brought together from 
the multitude of books in various 
languages through which it is scat- 
tered, in a vivid grouping which 
should bring out the salient points 
of comparison between the religions 
considered, as well as summarize 
their essential doctrines, according to 


1 Ten Great Religions: an essay in Comparative 
Theology. By James Freeman Clarke. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871, 


Pp. 528, 
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the latest results of investigators in 
these special lines. 

For this important task Dr. Clarke 
is in some ways peculiarly fitted by 
his intellectual catholicity and the 
special bent of his studies. His 
“Steps of Belief,” noticed in a former 
number of this magazine, as a con- 
tribution of the first interest and 
value toward the intelligent compre- 
hension of the opposing tendencies 
of our time, and his work on “ Ortho- 
doxy ; its Truths and Errors,” show 
his remarkable power of entering into 
alien modes of thought, and doing 
them a justice only too rare among 
theologians. Perhaps the key-note 
of his various books is contained in 
his very striking paper on “ Eirenics,” 
printed in “The Christian Examiner” 
seventeen years ago, and containing 
a powerful plea to show that the time 
of polemics is past and the era of 
reconciliation is come. The present 
work may be regarded as an applica- 
tion of the same principle to the re- 
ligions outside of Christianity. The 
list of nearly two hundred titles of 
books consulted in its preparation, 
embracing the principal authorities 
in Germany, France, and England, is 
the quiet record of preliminary stud- 
ies during many years. 

Dr. Clarke’s work consists of 
twelve chapters: on Confucius and 
the Chinese, or the Prose of Asia; 
Brahminism ; Buddhism, or the Prot- 
estantism of the East; Zoroaster and 
the Zend Avesta; the Gods of Egypt, 
and those of Greece; the Religion of 
Rome, and that of the Northern 
peoples; the Jewish Religion; Moham- 
med and Islam; with an introductory 
chapter on Ethnic and Catholic Re- 
ligions, and a concluding one on 
the Ten Religions and Christianity. 
These compact statements of the 
contents of these great systems of 
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faith are packed solidly full of the 
condensed pemmican of information ; 
too compactly, perhaps, to allow the 
author to light them up quite suffi- 
ciently with his usual rich illustra- 
tion and charming style. Indeed, 
‘this may be called a defect of his 
book, that while written largely for 
the information of those who know 
little about the subject, he has been 
obliged to use such condensation, in 
order to bring his matter within the 
limits of a single volume, as to almost 
demand of the readers of some chap- 
ters more scholarly culture than they 
are likely to possess. And it is to be 
regretted that he seems to have 
altered his original plan, as the work 
progressed, giving up the idea of 
devoting the present volume to an 
analytic account of “the natural 
history of Ethnic and Catholic Reli- 
gions,” while reserving the direct com- 
parison with Christianity for a second 
part, to be “ published hereafter.” As 
it is, the latter is more or less blended 
with the former; and, notwithstand- 
ing Dr. Clarke’s remarkable power of 
clear and condensed statement, each 
is somewhat the loser by a certain 
lack of unity which results. 

Jt is impossible for us even to at- 
tempt to give an analysis of the con 
tents of the full chapters which treat 
of the different religions. We will, 
however, in a few words indicate 
their general course. 

Chapter II. begins with a lively 
picture of some of the peculiarities 
of Chinese civilization, sketches the 
life of Confucius, with a few extracts 
from the Lun Yu, considers the Con- 
fucian philosophy and that of the 
Tao, and closes with a comparison 
of Confucius with Christianity, and 
an account of the Tae-Ping insurrec- 
tion. Confucianism is stated to con- 
tain the moral elements which belong 
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to Christianity, but to lack its moral 
enthusiasm and spiritual faith. 

Chapter IIL, taking Sir William 
Jones as its text, proceeds to discuss 
the Hindoo character, the Aryans, 
with extracts from the Vedas and 
the Laws of Manu, the Sankhya, 
Vedanta, and Nyaya philosophies, 
the Hindoo triad, and modern Hin- 
duism. Brahminism is shown to 
agree with Christianity in teaching 
the truth of the universal, underlying 
spirit, but to need the personal ele- 
ment which Christianity adds thereto. 

Chapter IV. develops at some 
length an ingenious parallel between 
Brahminism and Roman Catholicism 
on the one hand, and Buddhism and 
Protestantism on the other; relates 
the biography of Sakya-muni, and 
treats of the doctrines and spirit of 
Buddhism, and of the Karma and 
Nirvana. According to Dr. Clarke, 
“The Buddhist, when he says that 
Nirvana is nothing, means simply that 
it is no thing; . .. that it is the op- 
posite of all we know, the contradic- 
tion of what we call life now; a state 
so sublime, so wholly different from 
any thing we know or can know now, 
that it is the same thing as nothing 
to us. The points of contact be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity 
are found to be the doctrines of per- 
sonal salvation, of reward and pun- 
ishment, and of Nirvana, interpreted 
to mean “The absolute, eternal world, 
beyond time and space.” 

Chapter V. begins with an account 
of the ruins of Persepolis, describes 
Angquetil du Perron, tells the little 
that is known about Zoroaster, and 
discusses the spirit of his religion, 
quotes passages from the Zend-Avesta, 
and treats of the later development 
of the Parsi system in the Bunde- 
hesch, and of the relation of the 
religion of the Zend-Avesta to that 
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of the Vedas. The points of contact 
of this system and Christianity are 
found to be the doctrine of angels 
and devils, the worship only of the 
Unseen, and the practical view of life 
as a battle between right and wrong. 

Chapter VI. describes some features 
of Egyptian civilization, its ritual 
and its theology, discusses the sources 
of this theology, and examines the 
meaning of the gods of the three 
orders. The connection of this 
mighty religious system of Egypt 
with Christianity is traced in some 
points of ritual, and in. doctrines 
which materially influenced the form 
of the ecclesiastical dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Atonement. The 
mystical theology and mystical devo- 
tion of Egypt are said to be yet at 
work in the Christian Church, and 
the permanent lesson of this ancient 
religion for the modern world is shown 
to be “ the recognition of the Divine 
in nature.” 

Chapters VII. and VIII. describe 
the Greeks and the Romans, the gods 
worshipped by each, the characteris- 
tic features of their religions, and 
the thought of their philosophers 
thereon. The points of contact be- 
tween Greek culture and Christianity 
are shown to be, the idea of an imma- 
nent God, and of man as teachable, 
the conception of duty, and of inspi- 
ration. The relation of the Roman 
religion to Christianity is shown to 
consist in the organization of the 
Church of Rome, and in the legal 
character of the scholastic theology, 
which were the bequest of the former 
to the latter, while, on the other 
hand, Christianity has succeeded in 
“bestowing on Western Europe a 
religion of love and inspiration.” 

Chapter IX. describes the land and 
the race which held the Scandinavian 
religion, illustrates its mythology by 
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extracts from the elder and from the 


‘prose Edda, describes the worship 


and the character and institutions 
of the Northmen, and gives a brief 
historical sketch of their conversion 
to Christianity. They are shown to 
have furnished to Christianity the 
elements of character out of which 
Protestantism was born. 

In Chapter X. is an admirable 
sketch of Palestine, and of the suc- 
cessive forms of Judaism from Abra- 
ham through Moses, David, and Solo- 
mon, to the prophets. Monotheism 
is shown to be its legacy to Chris- 
tianity. 

Chapter XI. gives a careful account 
of the life of Mohammed, speaks 
more briefly of the doctrines and 
practices of his followers, and dwells 
on Palgrave’s criticism of Mohamme- 
dan theology. Mohammedanism is 
defined to be a relapse from Chris- 
tianity to a lower level, going back, 
however, “to pick up something 
which had been dropped,” — the doc+ 
trine of the simple unity of God. 

Of these successive studies, those 
of the Egyptian, Greek and Roman, 
the Scandinavian and the Jewish re- 
ligions will seem to most readers the 
most satisfactory. There is some- 
thing so foreign to our Western 
thought in the systems of the fur- 
ther East, that it would probably be 
impossible to render them attractive 
or gracious, in the condensed state- 
ment which alone is here possible; 
and this is particularly true of their 
philosophical side. 

Characteristic sentences do not 
fail, in these chapters, to prove that 
the author is not overlaid by the 
compiler. 

Thus he criticises the great Chi- 
nese teacher: “The works of Con- 
fucius and his commentators are as 
level as the valley of their great 
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river, the Yang-tse-Kiang, which 
the tide ascends for four hundred 
miles.” So, too, he well says, “ All 
the vast range of Egyptian wisdom 
has gone, and disappeared from the 
surface of the earth; for it was a re- 
ligion of the priests, who kept the 
truth to themselves, and did not ven- 
ture to communicate it to the people. 
It was only priestcraft; and priest- 
craft, like all other craft, carries in 
itself the principle of death. Only 
truth is immortal, — open, frank, 
manly truth. Confucius was true; 
he did not know much, but he told 
all he knew. Buddha told all he 
knew. Moses told all he heard. So 
they and their works continue, being 
built on faith in men. But the vast 
fabric of Egyptian wisdom, its deep 
theologies, its mysterious symbolism, 
its majestic art, its wonderful science, 
remain only as its mummies remain, 
and as its tombs remain, an enigma 
exciting and baffling our curiosity, 
but not adding to our real life.” 

Here also is a paragraph which 
very delicately reveals the secret of 
one of the most lovely of the Greek 
myths. ‘ Aphrodite, Beauty, was 
the last child of the heavens, and 
yet born from the ocean. Beauty is 
not the daughter of the heavens and 
the earth, but of the heavens and the 
ocean. The lights and shadows of 
the sky, the tints of dawn, the ten- 
derness of clouds, unite with the toss 
and curve of the wave in creating 
Beauty. The beauty of outline ap- 
pears in the sea, that of light and 
color in the sky.” 

We have thus far omitted to speak 
of the introductory and closing chap- 
ters, which treat immediately of the 
relations between Christianity and 
the religions described. It is in these, 
however, that what musicians would 
call the motive of Dr. Clarke’s book 
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is more fully developed. His philos- 
ophy of religions herein set forth 
may be summed up as consisting of 
two grand principles. The first is, 
that God lights every man that 
comes into the world with some in- 
spiration from himself. Inspiration, 
therefore, is universal; and the fact 
that a religion exists, and is able to 
satisfy even in part the human souls 
whom God created, proves that that 
religion must have in it elements of 
truth. The second principle is, that 
while all other religions are ethnic, 
containing within themselves limita- 
tions which confine them within the 
boundaries of particular races of 
mankind, Christianity is catholic, 
capable of taking up into itself all 
these races, and destined ultimately 
to become the universal religion. 
The reason of this catholicity is thus 
stated : — 

“One great distinction between 
Christianity and all other religions is 
in this pleroma, or fulness of life 
which it possesses, and which, to all 
appearance, came from the life of 
Jesus. Christianity is often said to 
be differenced from ethnic religions 
in other ways. They are natural re- 
ligions: it is revealed. They are 
natural: it is supernatural. They 
are human: it is divine. But all 
truth is revealed truth; it all comes 
from God; and, therefore, so far as 
ethnic religions contain truth, they 
also are revelations. Moreover, the 
supernatural element is to be found in 
all religions ; for inspiration, in some 
form, is universal. All great births 
of time are supernatural, making no 
part of the nexus of cause and effect. 
How can you explain the work of 
Confucius, of Zoroaster, of the 
Buddha, of Mohammed, out of the 
existing state of society, and the 
educational influences of their time ? 








All such great souls are much more 
the makers of their age than its re- 
sult; they are imponderable elements 
in civilization, not to be accounted for 
by any thing outside of themselves. 
Nor can we urge the distinction of 
human and divine; for there is a di- 
vine element in all ethnic religions, 
‘and a broadly human element in 
Christianity. Jesus is as much the 
representative of human nature as 
he is the manifestation of God. He 
is the Son of man, no less than the 
Son of God. 

“One great fact which makes a 
broad distinction between other reli- 
gions and Christianity is that they are 
ethnic, and i¢ is catholic. They are 
the religions of races and nations, 
limited by these lines of demarcation, 
by the bounds which God has before- 
hand appointed. Christianity is a 
catholic religion: it is the religion of 
the human race. It overflows all 
boundaries, recognizes no limits, be- 
longs to man as man. And this it 
does, because of the fulness of its 
life, which it derives from its head 
and fountain, Jesus Christ, in whom 
dwells the fulness both of godhead 
and of manhood. 

“Tt is true that the great mission- 
ary work of Christianity has long 
been checked. It does not now con- 
vert whole nations. Heathenism, 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, Brah- 
minism, Buddhism, stand beside it 
unmoved. What is the cause of this 
check ? 

“The catholicity of the gospel was 
born out of its fluent and full life. 
It was able to convert the Greeks 
and Romans, and afterwards Goths, 
Vandals, Lombards, Franks, Scandi- 
navians, because it came to them, not 
as a creed, but as a life. But neither 
Roman Catholics nor Protestants 
have had these large successes since 
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the Middle Ages. Instead of a life, 
Christianity became a church and a 
creed. When this took place, it 
gradually lost its grand missionary 
power. It no longer preached truth, 
but doctrine; no longer communi- 
cated life, but organized a body of 
proselytes into a rigid church. Party 
spirit took the place of the original 
missionary spirit. Even the major- 
ity of the German tribes was con- 
verted by Arian missionaries, and 
orthodoxy has not the credit of that 
last grand success of Christianity. 
The conversion of seventy millions 
of Chinese in our own day to the re- 
ligion of the Bible was not the work 
of Catholic or Protestant missiona- 
ries, but of the New Testament. 
The Church and the creed are prob- 
ably the cause of this failure. Chris- 
tianity has been partially arrested in 
its natural development, first by the 
Papal Church, and secondly by the 
too rigid creeds of orthodoxy. 

“If the swarming myriads of India 
and Mongolia are to be converted to 
Christianity, it must be done by re- 
turning to the original methods. We 
must begin by recognizing and ac- 
cepting the truth they already pos- 
sess. We must be willing to learn 
of them, in order to teach them. 
Comparative theology will become 
the science of missions if it help to 
show to Christians the truth and 
good in the creeds outside of Chris- 
tendom. For tothe Church and to its 
sects, quite as much as to the world, 
applies the saying, ‘ He that exalteth 
himself shall be abased, but he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

Of course, this philosophy of re- 
ligion will meet with objectors on 
two sides. The bigots for special 
forms of Christianity will object to 
it that it makes too little of the 
Christian religion, in allowing any 
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validity to other modes of faith; and 
the bigots against Christianity will 
object that it makes too much of the 
Christian religion, in assuming its 
pre-eminence over the rest. 

Nevertheless, we strongly believe 
that Dr. Clarke’s fundamental posi- 
tions will remain, and will be more 
and more confirmed by further re- 
sults in the study of the science of 
comparative theology. The Chris- 
tian church will only be returning to 
its first principles, in recognizing the 
truth which God has given even to 
the poorest of his children in spiritual 
possessions. 

This view affirms the supernatural 
relation of God to his children, in 
different measures, but always above 
nature, — the spiritual world coming 
down and touching the natural world : 
it denies only his contranatural relation 
tothem, a relation which has often been 
erroneously held, even by the Chris- 
tian Church, to be equivalent to super- 
naturalism. This is by no means a 
denial of the specially inspired quali- 
ty of Christianity. In fact, the doc- 
trine of the pleroma directly implies 
such special inspiration. 

Those who argue that such a sci- 
ence as this can only be studied ana- 
tomically may fairly be reminded 
that it is also a scientific way of 
studying a living organism, to observe 
it when its bones are clothed with 
flesh and blood. This is the method 
which Dr. Clarke prefers. True, he 
approaches other religions as a Chris- 
tian student, but not in any partisan 
spirit; and if he finds that the key 
which his Christianity gives him un- 
locks all the chambers of faith in 
which the races of the world have 
dwelt, shall he not use it ? 

A treatise going over so great an 
extent of ground, no less than the 


thought of all humanity, except the 
savage races, on the most important 
subjects and the most subtle specula- 
tions, cannot fail to be liable to criti- 
cism on some points. Nor does it 
claim to be a final statement on the 
theme to which it is offered as a 
modest contribution. It will be easy 
for critics to pick out for objection 
points of detail in so large a treat- 
ment. 

Thus it may be said that the in- 
terpretation of Nirvana (p. 163) is 
arbitrary and without support. But 
this is to ignore the opinion of schol- 
ars worthy of respect who at least 
authorize Dr. Clarke’s view. So, 
too, the resemblance which he finds 
between the Christian view and the 
pantheism of Brahminism, though it 
may seem surprising, is largely borne 
out by the express statements of 
Paul, and of the great spiritual teach- 
ers of the church, who have always 
firmly held the truth that is in pan- 
theism. 

A further completeness would be 
given to the work, if some supple- 
mentary chapters could be incorpo- 
rated in it, comparing Christianity 
with those savage forms of belief 
whose rudiments of faith have recent- 
ly been so interestingly described by 
Mr. Tylor in his “ Primitive Culture.” 
It would also be a material aid to 
readers who are just on the thresh- 
old of such studies, if Dr. Clarke 
would add, in the next edition to his 
list of works consulted, a sort of cata- 
logue raisonnée which should enable 
such persons to map out systematic 
courses of intelligent study in the 
wide fields to which he invites them. 

We welcome this noble book for 
its scholarly sheaf of knowledge, but 
yet more for its generous, compreher- 
sive, truth-loving spirit. 
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Races have their gifts and their limitations. With some, as with 
the Greeks, Art reaches perfection ; with others it amounts to a frac- 
tion of a great whole, — a niche within the temple; and we feel a 
French, an Italian, a German, or a Japanese work to be a modifica- 
tion of pure truth, by the flavor of their several nationalities. In the 
main, they do what they can do, and not much beyond. Least of all 
can they do it by trying hard. Taine has admirably stated, in his 
several books on Art, howin each country Art is the highest expres- 
sion of its life, the flower that overtops all the ruder leaves, which 
with the stem but bear this quintessence into the sky to be loved and 
admired of men. It is never truer than when most national. 

A great many fine things are said, nowadays, on this matter, 
mostly true, and connecting art-development with the various threads 
of emigration, and giving the conquest of the arts chiefly to the 
Aryan race. A most striking illustration from the far past, herald- 
ing with faintest dawn-shine the meridian splendors of the future, 
can be seen by any one in the British Museum. It appears that a 
French gentleman, having found on his estate a cave filled with 
various fossil relics, offered them to his own government. That gov- 
ernment, generally so quick to profit by any thing which can 
extend its art treasures, here delayed so long that fortunate Eng- 
land obtained the prize. There a portion of the cave-relics, preserved 
as in situ, are shut in a glass case, looking through which one sees, as 
found, a bone. That bone is the horn of the reindeer, upon which a 
pre-everything artist has etched the flying figure of a reindeer itself. 
No intelligent eye can fail to understand this boundless hint of the 
future, and distinguish its difference from the efforts like it done by 
the eternal childhood of the savage races. 

In the work called “ L’Homme Fossile” is engraved an etching 
from another bone. That represents, with great spirit, a mastodon 
plunging, and at full speed, from the chase, and rearing, what even 
Dr. Warren did not know he possessed, his mane, in terror. The 
drawing on his slate by one of Dr. Howe’s idiots in South Boston 
is not more marked in its limitation than is the savage outline as 
compared with these free suggestive Aryan. designs. 

1y 21 
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What shall we say of American art and its future? Bartolini 
always, predicted for us a brilliant one, because we are not encum- 
bered by the spoils of time, — our Muse, like the Roman girl, buried 
under the thousand bronze bucklers of the past. At any rate, we 
are here commingling, as in a vast basin, the streams of all the races, 
the electricity intertwining in a thousand rivulets from all European 
bloods. Who can say what sparks, bright with new power, may not 
be struck from their collision? And one of the influences which 
Taine always counts in the art-history of a race, the climate, is here 
@ new one, stimulating and exhausting all the human possibilities 
within us. So that now, provincials as we are, we may have an 
art-history of ourown. Till now our English clumsiness sticks to 
us, and we are but children, babbling of Sir Joshua and Wilkie, when 
haply we may yet have something as good of our own. 

This weaning and oscillation from the parent-stock is strikingly 
shown by our relish of works from across the Channel. As our phy- 
sicians gave up the training of England for that of Paris, so a kind of 
distaste even of English methods of art, and the keenest enjoyment of 
that of the best French school, has of late come about. An American 
lady may almost be said to be the ideal figure for whom the French 
modiste slaves and dreams; and so, perhaps, nowhere in the world is 
a relish of the beautiful works of the best Frenchmen more enjoyed 
than here. We are of their academy, and are proud to send our 
children to their schooling. 

But here is the point for which we have written this article. It 
can absolutely be shown that the method of the French, as compared 
with that of other European nations, is the best. The question is, 
how to apply it here. In some degree, that method is so commingled 
with the facts and beauties of French nature, that, in some cases, in 
the effort to bring away the true method, they export French atmos- 
phere, French nature, and French figures as well. That is about 
where we are. On the one side, an untravelling crowd of hopeful 
_ young artists, seeing their own unschooled ways neglected for these 
happy men who have sat at the feet of Troyon and Lambinet, in 
their opinion somewhat caricaturing our native scenery, are not con- 
tent. Their friends of the press bark and bite up and down the 
columns of the art-articles of our evening papers, and foment the 
quarrel. They call this good method of the French “ Frenchy,” and 
are wrong; and complain that an American elm, as painted by their 
rivals, looks like a French oak, and they are right. They must really 
understand that the clever men have all gone over with adhesion to 
the method of the best French painters. They must not fight 
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against it, for it is good. They must themselves learn its genuine 
base, at one with Nature’s, and emulate, instead of depreciating, the 
travelled student. Still, it is most natural and excusable that all 
this should be. When we have a stately and towering school of our 
own, based upon the good landscape and figure-methods of France, 
and with an American use of American materials, all will be recon- 
ciled. In the good time coming, some Raphael, of whom Allston $ 
was the herald, — Allston, with his eclecticism from all the excellent in 
the past, with his deep and subtle color, and his moral elevation, —that 
Raphael, or that Claude, when come, will see all these little animosi- 
ties hushed about his feet, amid the pride and exultation of a univer- 
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In this Washington number of “‘ Op anp New,” we are able to 


print Mr. Greenough’s study of his character in his face; and to 
add to it Mr. Williams’s account of the original mask, and the other 


representations. See pages 221-4 of this number. 





THE WAGNER FESTIVAL IN BER- 
LIN. 


APRIL-MAY, 1871. 


To those pledged, in admiration 
and respect, to the “ music of the fu- 
ture,” the chief musical event of the 
year 1871 is, undoubtedly, Wagner’s 
artistic visit to Berlin. Accounts of 
its principal incidents have appeared 
in the leading musical journals; but, 
so far as we have seen, none of them 
were calculated perfectly to satisfy 
the master’s friends, or to present the 
festival in its full and true propor- 
tions to his opponents. We are 
therefore impelled to attempt, even 
at this late hour, to supply details 
hitherto wanting, and so to combine 
them with such as have already been 
reported, as that the American public 
may obtain an harmonious and cohe- 
rent view of the whole. 
_ The news of Wagner’s purpose to 

visit Berlin first became known in 
that city about the middle of April ; 
and musical circles, long compara- 


tively dull in consequence of the all- 
absorbing interest of the war, at 
once displayed an activity, which, by 
the time Wagner arrived, had awak- 
ened a general public anticipation 
and curiosity. 

The Musicians’ Union of Berlin 
(numbering seven hundred profes- 
sional musicians) prepared to tender 
him an artistic greeting in the form 
of a matinée, given by a select or- 
chestra composed of about one hun- 
dred members of the Union. The 
first rehearsal took place April 23. 
Professor Julius Stern, an accom- 
plished conductor of wide-spread 
reputation, prefaced the business of 
this meeting, as orchestral director, 
with a few words of gratification at 
the readiness with which the artists 
present ‘had volunteered their ser- 
vices for the purpose of tendering 
the poet-composer of “ Tannhaiiser,” 
“ Lohengrin,” &c., an appropriate wel- 
come to the imperial city, and he ex- 
pressed his assurance that they would 
assist to the best of their ability in 
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the endeavor to offer their guest an 
ovation that would really gratify him. 


Wagner arrived April 25, but, in. 


accordance with his request, the com- 
plimentary matinée was postponed 
until the 30th; and in the mean 
time he delivered before the members 
of the Musical Union an academic 
oration upon “ The Destination of the 
Opera,” which won applause, even 
from many reputed opponents of his 
theories. This event was followed 
by a complimentary entertainment at 
the Hotel de Rome, on April 29, at 
which were present about one hun- 
dred and twenty gentlemen, repre- 
senting all spheres of art, plastic, 
poetic, and musical. The address of 
greeting on this occasion was deliv- 
ered by Mr. W. Tappert, the ingeni- 
ous author of “ Musical Studies,” &c., 
and was in substance as follows : — 
“Germany has just ended victori- 
ously a struggle which for centuries 
she has carried on with her Romanic 
neighbors. May the contest which 
has long raged between German and 
Romanic music now also come to an 
end! This contest turns upon the 
question, ‘Should truthfulness of 
expression, or euphony, be the high- 
est principle in music?’ On the one 
side, the best men of the nation have 
ever been found; on the other, the 
multitude. Let us hope that this 
struggle between opposing principles, 
which has been carried on in our day 
with greater bitterness than at any 
previous period, is at last finished. 
May the present fleeting hours leave 
behind them more than a pleasant 
remembrance for all who participate 
in this festival, and may they im- 
plant the seeds of an enduring rec- 
onciliation between the opponents! 
This should be accomplished here, 
in the centre of the new empire, but 
which, musically speaking, is at pres- 
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ent a Babel, where every musical lan- 
guage is spoken, and where the 
disciples of the German principle 
often would fain hang their harps on 
the willows, while their opponents 
would apparently prefer to see the 
harpers themselves hung there. [ 
greet this day as the beginning of a 
better time. Our efforts find their 
expression in two names, the bearers 
of which declared war against every 
thing Romanic, — Weser and 
Waener! They remind us that 
the future of our music rests on two 
supports, diligence and courage. Let 
us then firmly resolve to do and dare, 
and as our ancestors in their assem- 
blies clashed their swords together in 
token of assent, so let us chime our 
glasses with the cry, +— 
‘Ein Hoch dem unablissig Webenden, 
Dem Fleissigsten von allen Webenden. 


Ein Hoch dem alles Ueberragenden, 
Ein donnernd Hoch dem kiihnen Wagenden! ” 


Wagner’s reply was in earnest, 
heartfelt words, which placed the 
company entirely en rapport with 
himself; and the evening passed away 
in toasts, replies, and delightful so- 
cial intercourse. 

On the following day, at noon, the 
matinée of welcome was given in the 
Sing-Akademie. The audience was 
composed exclusively of invited 
guests, and it may be stated, as an 
indication of the general interest felt 
in cultivated circles, that within for- 
ty-eight hours of the matinée, nearly 
five thousand written applications 
for cards of admission were handed 
in to the Board of Directors of the 
Musicians’ Union. 

The programme consisted of a po- 


1 We translate, italicizing the puns which adorn 
the original : — 
A health to the tireless weavers ! 
And to all industrious lives. 
A health to all true great ones, 
A thundering health to him who dares ! 














etic address by Dohm, recited by the 
celebrated dramatic artist and vocalist 
Mme. Zachmann Wagner (the com- 
poser’s niece), and also of two of 
Wagner's own compositions, “An 
Overture to Faust,” and the “ Festi- 
val March” from Tannhaiiser. Pro- 
fessor Julius Stern led the former, 
and Music-director Thadewelt the 
latter. As Wagner entered the 
hall, accompanied by Music-director 
Weitzmann, the whole audience rose, 
and united their cheers to the fan- 
fare of the orchestra. The emotion 
with which Mme. Zachmann Wagner 
delivered the eloquent address of 
welcome, and the fire and spirit of 
the orchestral rendering of the musi- 
cal selections, were perfectly irresis- 
tible. The enthusiasm was unbound- 
ed, and the applause burst forth in 
storms. As the performance con- 
cluded, Wagner went up on to the 
stage; and, addressing himself to the 
gentlemen who had in turn led his 
music, and also to the performers, he 
expressed to them with visible emo- 
tion his sincere thanks for their wel- 
come, which, he said, was the highest 
artistic honor that had ever been 
conferred upon him, and one such as 
he had never anticipated. He lav- 
ished praises upon the orchestra; and, 
pleased with the idea of conducting 
such a splendid band of performers, 
he readily acceded to the request 
that he would lead one piece, and 
begged the privilege of directing a 
repetition of his “Overture to 
Faust.” 

’ The audience was enraptured with 
this unexpected turn of affairs; for 
Wagner’s genius as a director had 
been so universally admitted, and so 
highly extolled since his Vienna con- 
certs, in 1865, that it was known 
to everybody by reputation, and all 
were eager to become acquainted 
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with their guest in his directorial 
capacity. 

Wagner addressed in an undertone 
a word or two to the orchestra, raised 
his baton, — and then the “Overture 
to Faust” began to come home to 
his auditors like a new revelation. 
The interpretation varied in several 
respects from the one we had first 
heard. The orchestra seemed sud- 
denly to be filled with the spirit of 
the work, and, following carefully 
their new leader’s nervously exact 
signals, they no longer played, but 
fairly declaimed, the conrposition! 
While the hall still resounded with 
the tumultuous applause that re- 
warded this most thrilling perform- 
ance, Wagner renewed his expres- 
sions of gratitude to the orchestra, 
the audience, Music-director Thade- 
welt, and Prof. Stern, whose inter- 
pretation of the overture, he declared, 
met with his unqualified approval, 
although, disliking stereotyped per- 
formances, he himself had departe 
from it. ' 

The events of the morning could 
not fail to make a deep impression 
upon all present; and, long after the 
stage had been left entirely vacant, 
numbers of ladies and gentlemen 
were to be seen gathered around the 
composer, or congregated in little 
groups in all parts of the hall, re- 
calling with delight the various inci- 
dents of the occasion, and apparently 
reluctant to leave the scene of such a 
rare ovation. Not only the musical 
laity, but also many of those who have 
misapprehended, or even taken offence 
at some features of Wagner’s produc- 
tivity asan essayist and critic (since he 
has made fewer concessions to recog- 
nized authorities in the theoretical 
and practical advocacy, defence, and 
pursuit of his ideal, than has any 
other living composer or author), 
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shared, at least for the time being, the 
enthusiasm of his avowed admirers 
among professional musicians. 

But far from allaying the eager 
interest and curiosity of the public, 
this matinée only heightened both, 
and rendered every one impatient in 
the highest degree for the grand con- 
cert which Wagner was about to give 
in the Opera House, in behalf of the 
“King William Association” for the 
relief of disabled soldiers. We had 
indeed witnessed the author of “Con- 
cerning the Art of Directing” con- 
duct one of his own impassioned com- 
positions with an army of virtuosi 
under his lead; still it had been a 
purely impromptu performance, and 
in the Opera House he was to direct 
an orchestra carefully disciplined be- 
forehand by himself. All distinctions 
with regard to place were, for once, 
entirely forgotten in the general rush 
for tickets, many representatives of 
the higher circles of Berlin society oc- 
cupying regions two or three tiers above 
their accustomed zone, the parquet. 

It would indeed be difficult to de- 
termine from which point of view, the 
artistic or the social, this concert pos- 
sessed the greater significance. The 
Emperor and Empress; the Princess 
Frederick Charles and her daughters ; 
Tansig, the “hero pianist;”1 Joa- 
chim, the “ king of violinists ;” Weitz- 
mann, the most distinguished pupil 
and successor, as theorist, of Moritz 
Hauptmann ; the composers and di- 
rectors Max Bruch, Eckert, Stern, 
&c.; the musio-loving and Wagner- 
admiring American Minister, Ban- 
croft; Lepsius, the world-renowned 
Egyptologist, —these are but few of 
‘the many names which we might 
mention to indicate the quality of 
the audience assembled in the brilliant 
auditorium on that eventful evening. 

+ Since writing the above, alas! dead. 
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Sovereigns, noblemen, diplomatists, 
statesmen, scholars, poets, philoso- 
phers, authors, composers, musical and 
plastic artists,—all were drawn 
thither by the magnetism of the ge- 
nius of the philosophic poet-composer 
who has turned the operatic world 
upside down by his doctrines; truly, 
a most striking and wonderful example 
of one-man power | 

Nor did the event fall below the 
high expectations of the public. 
What we then listened to in the 
way of tone-combinations, effect, 
colors, &c., is just as indescribable 
since, as it was inconceivable before 
that evening. The programme com- 
prised Beethoven’s C-minor Symphony, 
and four compositions by Wagner, — 
the new “ Emperor’s March,” the 
“ Introduction to Lohengrin,” “ Odin’s 
Departure, and the Enchantment 
by Fire,” from the “Valkyria,” 
and the finale from the first act of 
“ Lohengrin.” ; 

The arrangement of the stage was 
worthy to serve asa model for all 
similar occasions: a space sufficient 
toaccommodate the principal orchestra 
and chorus had been completely cut 
off from the vast recess behind and 
above the scenes, by wooden walls, so 
that no sound was lost; and its effect 
was quite that of a huge sounding- 
board. In this tastefully decorated 
room the orchestra was marshalled on 
arising platform which occupied the 
background ; while in the foreground, 
the chairs for the chorus (divided into 
two equal portions, which sat facing 
each other) extended across the entire 
front of the stage, occupying the 
whole of the space from the violinists’ 
stands to the foot-lights. The effect, 
both acoustic and scenic, of this ar- 
rangement, was so fine that we feel 
justified in describing it thus particu- 
larly. 
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At about 7, P.m., a lively commotion 
among the members of the chorus 
and orchestra, assembled on the stage, 
announced the composer’s arrival ; 
and he almost immediately mounted 
his platform, situated exactly in the 
midst of the stately array of musi- 
cians. Imagine a man under medium 
height, but with a massive head,covered 
with a thick growth of short, iron-gray 
hair; forehead lofty, broad, and al- 
most perpendicular; hinder part of 
the head round and very full; eyes 
sharp, deep-set, and earnest in expres- 
sion; nose arched and prominent; 
lips thin, mouth expressive of decision 
and resolution, and chin of adaman- 
tine firmness, indicating a fearless, de- 
fiant nature. Thus looks Wagner 
in the concert-room. Of the genial 
warmheartedness and cordial temper- 
ament which are breathed forth in so 
many of- his compositions, and are 
universally remarked in social inter- 
course with him, not a trace is to be 
seen. Then and there he exercises 
upon his audience only the cold fas- 
cination of a great artist, conscious 
of his power, and obviously full of 
devout allegiance to his art. He is 
apparently unemotional, reserved, self- 
contained, unsympathetic. Toone ac- 
quainted with the third section of Wag- 
ner’s “ Beethoven,” it is unnecessary 
to say that he is not even “stylish,” 
much less foppish, in his dress; for 
he is well known to be terribly con- 
sistent in all that relates to one 
of his fixed principles. We almost 
suspected him of deriving a little 
(perhaps semi-unconscious) enjoyment 
from the absolute independence by 
virtue of which he could stand for the 
greater part of a three-hours’ concert, 
with his back turned upon the impe- 
rial aristocracy of Germany, and with 
two-thirds of a red silk handkerchief 
depending from a nether coat-pocket 
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in unabashed assurance before their 
haughty eyes. 

Wagner directs without the aid of 
ascore. With every musical sen- 
tence committed to memory, he im- 
provises with his mighty baton each 
composition which he directs; the ef- 
fect being the same as wheh a Liszt 
or a Paganini lays aside the printed 
page, and recites its contents immedi- 
ately from the soul. Not only the 
concert, but even the grand rehearsals, 
were directed from memory ; and the 
matter-of-course way in which, with- 
out a note before him, he would stop 
the orchestra in case any thing was 
unsatisfactory, and call for a new be- 
ginning, seven, ten, or twelve meas- 
ures before the last pause, or before 
the last measure in G major, E flat, 
&c., as the case might be, did not fail 
to impress those fortunate enough to 
be present with the conviction that 
there is no other artist living whose 
soul and mind are so thoroughly filled 
with music; and, above all, who has 
his musical knowledge under the con- 
trol of his will to the same degree as 
Richard Wagner. If we were to at- 
tempt to describe Wagner the di- 
rector, we could not do it better than 
in words which are equally applicable 
to him as a composer, and as a re- 
former in the sphere of the opera. 
He is the rarely endowed impersona- 
tion of will; with his almost super- 
human energy of will, he exercises an 
all-subduing, all-controlling influence 
upon the performers within the 
range of his glance; and the differ- 
ence between what Wagner and other 
even distinguished directors are able 
to effect with the self-same band of 
players and within the same hour (as 
in the Faust Overture just described), 
is in no other way to be accounted 
for. A single glance of Wagner’s, 
accompanied by one of his gestures, 
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full of masterly grace, suffices to 
hush the volume of sound from a 
grand orchestra, without the slightest 
sacrifice of distinctness, into the 
most wondrously delicate pianissimo 
it has ever been our fortune to hear; 
while at the signal for a fortissimo, 
as with a characteristically energetic 
motion of wrist and arm his baton 
flashes in the air, the multitudinous 
voices of orchestra and chorus burst 
forth simultaneously with the sudden, 
overpowering crash of the thunder-bolt. 
In all climaxes too, how broadly and 
grandly he distributes and propor- 
tions the different ascending degrees 
of volume and power! With what 


thrills of surprise we are filled by the 
gradual, yet incessant and irresistible, 
rising and surging and swelling of 
waves upon waves of sound, until our 
intensely excited pent-up emotions 
find liberty and relief in the rhyth- 
mically precise and inexhaustibly 


rich and full flood of harmony at the 
culmination. No wonder that even 
the celebrated anti-Wagner critic of 
“The Berlin National Times,” Otto 
Gumprecht, exclaimed in his review 
of this concert, “ Wagner is a born 
director |” 

Both the public and the press were 
alike unanimous in pronouncing the 
rendering upon this occasion of 
Beethoven’s C-minor Symphony the 
finest in conception and most fault- 
less in execution that has ever been 
heard in Berlin. Every instrument 
had been trained into absolute per- 
fection by the indefatigable director, 
and a living soul had been infused 
into each melodic and harmonic voice. 
Who that was present can ever for- 
get the indescribably melting, soft- 
ly penetrating, and sweetly flowing 
tones, echoes from fairy-land, pro- 
duced by the dynamic regulation of 
the horns in the first movement of 
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the symphony, or the wonderfully 
soulful plaint of the hautboy, ex- 
quisitely phrased and shaded, in the 
short adagio recitative, which real- 
ized the mythic song of the dying 
swan? What an enjoyment also it 
was to hear for the first time every 
note of the rolling groups of quavers, 
in the trio of the scherzo, brought 
out clearly, distinctly, and with pre- 
cision, not only in forte, but also in 
the subsequent pianissimo. Wagner 
had not hesitated to amend Beetho- 
ven’s instrumentation, where the com- 
poser had obviously been hampered 
by the deficiencies of the wind instru- 
ments in the orchestra of his day. 
The best testimonial to the skill and 
judgment with which this hazardous 
experiment was made is afforded by 
the unanimous approval with which 
its result was received. In fact, one 
of the most beautiful effects in the 
symphony (that. of the horns just 
spoken of) was owing entirely to an 
emendation of this nature. 

It is hardly uecessary to state that 
those of Wagner’s own compositions 
which were given on this occasion were 
rendered with consummate finish, 
even to the minutest details; the great 
Wagner singer, Franz Retz, calling 
forth thunders of applause by his 
glorious rendering of the solo “Odin’s 
Departure.” Whoever still fancies 
that it is impossible to render Wag- 
ner’s vocal music con amore, without 
ruining both voice and method, 
should hear this distinguished artist 
in any one of Wagner’s operas. But 
thirty-six years of age, he has already 
occupied for eleven years a leading 
position on the operatic stage of Ber- 
lin; whence, with occasional vacation 
engagements, his reputation has 
spread through all Germany. He is 
equally at home, and a favorite, in all 
styles of opera, whether serious or 














comic, German, French, or Italian. 
But his chief ré/es are from Wagner’s 
works ; and these he has studied with 
unwearying diligence and with mag- 
nificent results. Judging from his 
solo at this concert, we may justly 
expect a remarkable performance 
next winter at the production in Ber- 
lin of the “ Valkyria” entire. 

Highly as we admire “The Em- 
peror’s March” when judged of by 
itself, we are nevertheless of the 
opinion that the march form is an 
ungrateful one at the best; and we 
regard it as not the least remarkable 
feature of this interesting composi- 
tion, that it so worthily maintained 
its place upon a programme where 
every other march with which we are 
acquainted would have sounded, by 
contrast, gaudy or bombastic. It 
is certainly unique in form and style. 
Wagner rightly felt that a march 
constructed from phrases of eight or 
sixteen measures, with reprises, would 
be undignified, and unworthy as 
an act of homage to the Emperor 
of Germany. He therefore wrote 
a broadly-designed, steadily-flowing 
piece, genial, resolute, dignified, and 
majestic, as is the monarch to whom 
it is dedicated ; while the rich and 
fervent harmonies and instrument- 
al combinations in it manifest the 
warmth of the patriotic emotion 
which led to its conception. As the 
proper climax of the work, the musi- 
eal symbol of German reformation 
and emancipation — Luther’s glori- 
ous choral, “A mighty Fortress is 
our God ” — is introduced, sustained 
by brass instruments, while the strings 
unite in a vigorous, sturdy counter- 
point, with powerful rhythm, making 
a climax full of the noblest, most 
soul-stirring pomp. 

But the music to “Odin’s Depart- 
ure and the Enchantment by Fire” 
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was the crowning feature of the 
programme. With what breathless 
attention we followed the harmonies 
and tone-colors, alternately tender 
and weird, which there intoxicated our 
senses! What glowing, seething, 
gleaming waves of sound fitfully rose 
and fell around the few artless melodic 
notes which, haunted by the spirit of 
Odin’s hopeless love, ceaselessly re- 
echoed from different regions in the 
orchestra, in phrases now calm and 
noble, as if illumined by the mild, 
pure light of the star of love, soon to 
set forever, and anon, as if in the 
ecstasy of despair, “ majestically 
mournful, like the roar of the wind 
through a forest of pines.” 

Prima donnas have often be- 
witched entire populaces, and cele- 
brated “ brief but insane triumphs ; ” 
but it would be difficult to point out 
the page of musical history which 
records an ovation to a composer 
such as Richard Wagner received 
upon this occasion. The warm ap- 
plause which followed the first piece 
(“The Emperor’s March”) grew, by 
the time Beethoven’s symphony was 
ended, into a storm of bravos. The 
Introduction to Lohengrin, “ Odin’s 
Departure and the Enchantment by 
Fire,” were succeeded by almost un- 
precedented avalanches of bouquets 
and wreaths of choicest flowers, which 
shot swiftly through the air and fell 
at the composer’s feet; and, at the 
close of the programme, “The Em- 
peror’s March” was loudly re-de- 
manded. 

We will close this perhaps too long 
account of Wagner's visit to Berlin, 
by quoting from an “ Unmusical Ob- 
server,” who thus writes to a Berlin 
journal with reference to the man- 
ner in which the artist received the 
enthusiastic demonstrations of its al- 
most idolatrous admiration from the 
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audience present: “As that tu- 
multuous storm of jubilant applause, 
thousand-voiced and insatiable, burst 
upon him after the last measure of 
the C-minor Symphony, — and later, 
after the introduction to Lohengrin 
and the Enchantment by Fire, when 
a rainbow-hued cataract of flowers 
and wreaths, denser and richer almost 
than has ever rewarded “Our Pau- 
line” (Lucca), — much more any di- 
rector, — plunged down upon him 
from above, even then his calm gravi- 
ty, the dignity of the man of convic- 
tions, who has long been accustomed to 
regard himself as the incarnation of 
the cause most sacred to him, never 
for a moment deserted him. No 
smile of gratified vanity was to be 
seen; no kind concessions to the en- 
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thusiastic demonstrations of the pub- 
lic, as from a soul feigning “ grateful 
emotion ;” and yet the most eloquent 
though silent expression of the feel- 
ings awakened in such a moment 
were visible in the almost impercepti- 
bly quivering mien and in the slightly 
inclined figure, round which the musi- 
cians crowded with all the tokens of 
inner agitation.” — “ The voice of the 
people has spoken audibly enough. 
That voice is said to be the voice of 
God ; and willingly we leave it to the 
called and trusted advocates of the 
opposition party to combat its verdict 
upon the Titanic work and genius of 
Ricnarp WAGNER.” 

Ausert R. Parsons. 
COBLENZ ON THE RHINE, July, 1871. 








Record of 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION, AND THE WESTERN FIRES. 


WuaeEn the news of the great dis- 
aster at Chicago reached the outer 
world, people were bewildered and 
horrified, so that sober thought be- 
came almost impossible. Then came 
the intense desire to relieve the suf- 


ferers, and with it such an outpour-- 


ing of sympathetic charity as the 
world had probably never before seen. 
Indeed, the sudden development of 
so wide-spread a spirit of kindliness 
-and generosity seemed to many 
minds an adequate compensation for 
the mischief done by the relentless 
flames. -Nearly everybody gave 
something to aid in the work: of 
relief; rich and poor labored side by 
side; and the character of many a 
gift hinted at depths of sympathy 
but faintly expressed in the mere 
intrinsic value of the article. 

At the rooms of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, much of the 
charitable work of the city was done ; 
and so much kindliness was there 
made manifest, both by workers and 
givers, that a few words concerning 
what the Union achieved will not 
come amiss to the readers of “Op 
anv New.” 

While news from the burning city 
was yet coming over the wires, and be- 
fore the flames had been extinguished, 
the Board of Government of the 


Union held a meeting, and decided 
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to open the rooms for the reception of 
gifts for the sufferers. The next day 
this decision was made public, and 
contributions began to arrive. At 
first they came slowly, like the first 
drops of a shower, but soon they 
flowed in in streams. Some people 
gave money, some clothing, and 
others bedding. One man sent a 
bedstead, another gave two stoves, 
and a third a tent and poles. Food 
was given also, but not in large 
quantities, and chiefly in portable 
form. Crackers, canned meats and 
soups, and condensed milk were the 
most important items; and one firm 
of wine-dealers sent a case of Cali- 
fornia wine. 

At first the donations were received 
in a little room back of the reading- 
room; and a few young men were 
kept constantly busy, sorting, count- 
ing, and packing. Careful lists of 
all articles were kept as the packing 
went on, and our young men soon 


-found themselves bewildered by the 


perplexing specimens of female ap- 
parel for which no names could be 
found. Accordingly the ladies were 
called in, but none too soon; for the 
work had spread, first into the read- 
ing-room, and then into the recrea- 
tion-room, until the habitués of the 
Union were banished, with their news- 
papers, to an apartment above. The 
library was closed, and the whole 
lower floor of the Union given up to 


the charitable work. One room was 
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devoted to the “ Mending Committee,” 
one to women’s garments, and another 
to men’s clothes. And from thirty 
to forty persons soon found them- 
selves drawn into charitable labors, 
with material for work accumulating 
faster than they could attend to it. 
At quite an early date the public 
schools of the city became interested 
in the good work, and began to send 
in contributions, chiefly of second- 
hand clothing, a wagon-load at a 
time. Thus over three thousand 
bundlés found their way into the 
Union rooms. The material there 
gathered together was sorted and 
packed as rapidly as possible, much 
of it going to the mending-room, 
much to the washer-woman, and some 
necessarily to the rag-bag. Indeed, 
some of the clothing sent in by school- 
children was exceedingly ragged. 
One member of the Union who was 
sorting pantaloons says that one 
specimen consisted of two holes at- 
tached to a pair of suspenders. It 
seemed as if every child in Boston 
felt bound to give something. A 
teacher wrote that some of her schol- 
ars had given clothing better than 
they habitually wore themselves; and 
one little girl sent a hat, saying it 
was the best she had had for two 
years. Some of the schools sent 
money also; and on the list of registers 
I find this entry: “From scholars of 
the Bowditch School who had no 
clothes to give, $7.50.” One child 
gave a silver half-dollar which had 
been a present to her a year before; 
and a little boy sent two dollars, which 
had slowly accumulated, cent by cent, 
in his tin savings bank. And on sev- 
eral occasions children came in from 
the street to give ten, fifteen, or twenty 
cents to the poor sufferers at Chicago. 
After a while packages began to 
arrive labelled “ For Michigan,” “ For 
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Wisconsin,” “ For Peshtigo,” or, “To 
be sent where most needed.” 

Many of these came from towns 
outside of Boston; in fact, the Union 
received contributions from over a 
hundred cities and villages. Even 
Maine and New Hampshire sent a 
goodly number of packages through 
the agency of the Union. Most of 
these packages were opened as soon 
as received, in order to learn the con- 
dition of their contents. Many were 
nailed up again immediately, and sent 
as they came; but others needed care- 
ful repacking. During this work 
many odd and some interesting arti- 
cles were brought to light. One 
little box was labelled “ Ribbands, 
for girls to tie their hair with.” A 
coat was marked “My wedding- 
coat.” A little girl sent her doll, 
and another a suit of doll’s clothes, 
each giving, perhaps, the thing dear- 
est to her; while a man, who evident- 
ly knew the bitterness of privation, 
sent a cigar, “With the compli- 
ments of an old smoker.” A great 
many packages contained slips of 
paper, with words of sympathy upon 
them, which were scrupulously for- 
warded with the goods. Sometimes 
these slips were affixed to special 
articles; as, for instance, one which 
was pinned to a pair of baby’s socks, 
knit by a lady totally blind, who 
hoped they might keep some little 
feet warm. There were also numer- 
ous eccentricities in the way of gifts; 
and in addition to the usual supplies 
of bedding and wearing apparel, were 
found bundles of garden-seeds, razors 
and strops, lung-protectors, station- 
ery, sewing materials, hanks of twine, 
books and tracts, holders, soap, scis- 
sors, spoons, knives and forks, horse- 
blankets, bed-curtains, tin-ware and 
crockery, and an old lady’s false front 
of hair. In a single lot of goods, 
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besides a quantity of excellent cloth- 
ing, were found three packs of cards, 
one. Testament, two fluid-lamps, a 
kerosene-lamp, three fans, two para- 
sols, an inkstand, a sand- box, and a 
sewing-bird. 

Much of the work done in the 
Union was of a very noteworthy char- 
acter. Both rich and poor united in 
it. Ladies from the highest ranks of 
society. visited the rooms day after 
day, to sort and pack and sew; while 
others, not so well able to give all 
their time, gave all they could. Tail- 
oresses, after working hard all day, 
would spend their evenings at the 
Union rooms, sewing for the sufferers 
in the West. And school-mistresses 
not only offered their services daily, 
after school-hours, but even sacrificed 
holidays and half-holidays, in order 
to forward the good work. 

The first lot of goods sent to Chi- 
cago from the Union was forwarded 
through the kindness of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The 
latter society chartered a car to go 
through to the distressed city, and, 
having some space in it to spare, 
offered that space to the Union. 
The kind offer was accepted, and the 
first contributions from the Union 
and the Association thus started 
together on the Thursday after the 
fire. The Association sent chiefly 
food, and the Union clothing. The 
goods reached Chicago in prime 
order, went straight to the sufferers 
encamped on the prairies, and, accord- 
ing to one of the government officials 
engaged in the distribution, proved 
to be the first desirable lot of clothes 
received from any quarter, having 
arrived “just in the nick of time.” 

Of course the members of the 
Union were anxious to know the fate 
of some of the gifts forwarded by 
them; and in several instances their 
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curiosity was gratified. About a 
week after the conflagration, Mr. W. 
H. Baldwin, President of the Union, 
went to Chicago, superintended the 
distribution of some of the goods, 
and also laid the foundations of a 
Chicago Union, similar to that which 
he represented. Somewhat later, a 
committee went forward, consisting 
of Mr. H. H. Sprague, the Rev. Mr. 
Foote, and the Rev. Mr. Winkley; 
and of course these gentlemen were 
able to say much concerning the man- 
ner in which the relief committees 
worked. But there were yet other 
sources of information. There is one 
interesting instance. Shortly after 
the fire, a lady came to the rooms of 
the Union, bringing a package of baby- 
clothes. The bundle contained a 
complete outfit, and the giver was 
anxious that the whole should go 
together to some one baby. Accord- 
ingly the package was carefully 
labelled, and sent with the first 
lot forwarded. Not very long after- 
wards a gentleman in Boston received 
a letter from a friend in Chicago. 
The latter, with his wife, had been 
boarding at the Sherman House. 
Being driven out by the flames, they 
took refuge in Lincoln Park, where 
the lady gave birth to a child. The 
letter closes as follows : — 

“Three cheers went up for Boston 
from our little crowd last night. A 
little bundle of baby-clothes was 
brought to us last night, with a label, 
‘From the Christian Union of Bos- 
ton.’ In the bundle was every thing, 
even to a nursing-bottle, a very 
acceptable article, which we were 
obliged to use. God bless the hands 
that did up that bundle! a mother 
must have done it. We call our 
baby Eva Boston, and we hope she 
may grow up to bless the donors of 
her first outfit.” The whole letter 
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Boston Jour- 


appeared in “The 
nal.” 

A word or two in closing as to the 
extent of the work already done by 
the Union. At the time of writing 
the work is still going on, and dona- 
tions arrive daily. But up to date, 
in addition to nearly eight thousand 
dollars in money, five thousand four 
hundred and seventy-one packages 

“have been received and attended to. 
Over seven hundred of these were 
large boxes and barrels, the remain- 
der being bundles, bags, and baskets, 
of various dimensions. In fact, the 
packages vary in size and value, 
from a pair of ragged stockings done 
up in a bit of newspaper, to the lar- 
gest sized packing-case full of new 
goods. One donation consisted of a 
lot of second-hand doors and sashes, 
to aid in rebuilding. Many dona- 
tions of wholly new clothing were 
received, some wholesale dealers giv- 
ing very heavily. One firm’ sent a 
lot valued at $1,333; two others gave 
to the amount of $1,000 each,. and 
many more contributed in smaller, 
yet still large quantities. 

The lists kept by the packers show 
that six hundred and twenty cases, 
most of them very large, have been 
filled with useful goods. One hun- 
dred and thirty of these were for- 
‘warded just as received, and of the. 
contents comparatively little is known. 
Twenty-one more contained food; but 
the remaining four hundred and sixty- 
nine cases were filled with articles 
of which lists were kept. These 
articles number in all seventy-nine 
thousand two hundred and seventy- 
three; and if we assume that the un- 
-opened cases contained the same 
proportionate quantities of goods as 
those which were invoiced, this num- 
ber must be increased to over one 
hundred thousand, in order to repre- 


sent the sum total of pieces sent 
through the Union. It is difficult 
to estimate accurately the value of 
these goods. Probably one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars would be 
an undervaluation. Suffice it to say, 
that there is clothing enough to give 
more than six thousand people a 
good suit apiece, to say nothing of 
large quantities of bedding. And all 
this was collected almost without 
effort, and with scarcely any at- 
tempt at advertising. People were 
ready to give without urging; the 
rooms of the Union were open, and 
the gifts came. Canvassing was not 
necessary. F. W. Cuarke. 


** At the suggestion of Mr. Bald- 
win the President of the Union, and 
of Rev. H. W. Foote, both 9f whom 
have visited Chicago and the burnt 
district of the South-west, the Union 
organized a special Christmas contri- 


bution of presents for children who 
might otherwise pass the holiday 
without a visit from Santa Claus. 
The result has been announced in the 


daily journals. Twelve or fifteen 
thousand gifts in all were sent to 
Chicago and other points, and were 
distributed by committees of ladies 
and gentlemen to all children, irre- 
spective of denominational relations; 
and the comments made on the trans- 
action prove that the quantity and 
quality of happiness thus secured 
was a full compensation for the pains 
taken. 


ANTI-JESUIT LITERATURE. 

Iv examining the contents of cir- 
culating and other libraries abroad, I 
have been surprised at the large num- 
ber of works directed against the Jes- 
uits, either under cover of a fictitious 
story, or in out-and-out denunciations 
of their principles, or rather policy. 
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It is a suggestive fact, that many of 
these books are English, and have 
been published recently. Perhaps, as 
Americans have not yet suffered suffi- 
ciently from this stealthy foe to be 
stung into eloquence over the injury 
he is sure to do wherever opportunity 
offers, it might be well to republish 
some of those Old World warnings 
before the passing of an internation- 
al copyright law (which all honest 
people on both sides of the water are 
praying for) shall drive us into using 
our own brains for our defence. 

For an attempt by the Romish 
Church, under the guidance of the 
Jesuits, to deprive America of po- 
litical and spiritual liberty, is only a 
question of time, according to their 
own threat ; though their success, let 
us hope, will be quite another ques- 
tion, — that of possibility, to be an- 
swered in the negative by a united 
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people determined to remain free. 
But, in order to give such an answer, 
we must not lie idle until the question 
be asked. I have been assured sev- 
eral times since I have been abroad, 
that our next war in America will be 
a religious war, and the most terrible 
one that the world has ever seen. 
And those who have made this asser- 
tion are all Europeans, who have lived 
some time in the United States, and 
have studied the signs of the times; 
not with the happy sense of freedom 
and security which is our birthright, 
and which has made us careless of 
danger, but with the, perhaps, pro- 
phetic insight of those who have 
learned the worth of liberty from 
long privation of its blessings, and 
know that its final loss is accom- 
plished, not by one bold: robbery, but 
by a long succession of petty thefts. 





FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


I oBsERvE a _ healthful 
sétioonce, on the part of those corre- 
spondents of the press who were most 
eager to call in question the action of 
the Commission on the Civil Service. 
They were not to be controverted, 
when they proved that “of course 
you know” nothing could come of 
the Commission or its recommenda- 
tions,. because, “ of course you know,” 
it had no power, and “of course you 
know” Mr. Curtis and his friends 
were here wasting their time and the 
country’s on a dream. It did not 
once occur to these critics, that the 
President had, in advance, promised 
these gentlemen that he, for one, 
was willing to be bound by any hon- 
orable and well-considered system 
which they should agree upon. It 
did not occur to them that they were 


at work with an entire good under- 
standing with him, and that they 
knew, all the time, that their plan 
would have the immediate support of 
a loyal gentleman, who was perfectly 
willing to cut off his own immense 
patronage, by his own voluntary act, 
if he could be shown how. The Com- 
mission acted from the beginning 
under such an“assurance from Gen. 
Grant. Nothing could be more hon- 
orable to him, and. nothing less like 
the average wire-pulling politician of 
our day. 

. . With the re-assembling 
of Congress the actual business of the 
session begins. I shall attempt, at an 
early date, to place in your readers’ 
hands a digested account of the va- 
rious movements towards Southern 
education. The president- makers 
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are indifferent to such plans, but 
they are the most important meas- 
ures of real statesmanship now be- 
fore the country. Mr. Hoar’s pro- 
ject, or some plan based upon it, must 
be carried into effect, if the Northern 
States mean to improve for the bene- 
fit of the people the victory they won 
in arms. 

You are not likely to be deceived 
by the idea that the Peabody Fund 
is to take this duty off the nation. 
The Peabody Fund last year expend- 
ed for schools at the South $108,000. 
This is, for the whole Confederacy, 
less than a third of the amount spent 
for current expenses of education in 
2 et for the same year. 

. « « Can it be possible that the 
average tone of the papers tells us 
what is the average feeling in the 
Northern cities regarding Fisk? 
When we read that the “ time for eu- 
logy has not yet come,” in one of your 
leading papers, we are led to ask 
whether anybody expects it ever will 
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come? Aman who has defied law by 


- system has died in the issue of such 


defiance. It is poetical justice, but 
seems to me no occasion for sentiment 
or tears. 

- I hope you may have no 
personal hesitations about congratulat- 
ing the country in the appointment of 
Mr. Charles Hale, to-day, as Assistant 
Secretary of State. The four people 
whose opinions I have heard, first of 
all, are all, of old, persons who have 
been connected with the Department 
of State. They are all men of the 
first distinction. I am afraid that 
there are not many points on which 
they agree. But they express them- 
selves without reserve in praising the 
good sense which has called to the 
place left vacant by Mr. Davis a gen- 
tleman who has himself had so long 
a diplomatic experience as to know 
what the relations of the Government 
with its servants abroad should be. 

N. H. 
JAN. 9, 1872, 





